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Japanese ‘Flexibility’ on Kurils Examined 


924C 1296A Moscow NEZAVISIMAYA GAZETA 
in Russian 22 Apr 92 p 4 


Article by Vasiliy Golovin: “Tokyo Demonstrates Flex- 
ibility: and It Proposes That the Southern Kurils Be 
Returned Gradually"’] 


[Text] It turns out that the Russian Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs has already been studying the new Japanese 
proposals for the so-called “flexible” solution to the long 
drawn-out territorial dispute between the two countries. 
In essence, these proposals boil down to an agreement on 
a phased transfer to Tokyo's jurisdiction of the disputed 
islands of the southern part of the Kuril chain. This 
information was conveyed on Monday at a press- 
conference held here in Tokyo by Koichi Kato, the chief 
cabinet secretary of the Japanese Cabinet of Ministers. 


He announced that his government was prepared to take 
a flexible approach to specifving the time and conditions 
for the return of the Kuril Islands if Moscow would agree 
to the “great principle,” i.e., that all these islands are 
indigenous and age-old Japanese territories. As Kato 
expressed it, such a cabinet position forms the context 
within which we must also consider the declaration— 
one that caused a considerable stir—by Michio Watan- 
abe, the minister of foreign affairs this past Saturday. It 
was interpreted here in Tokyo as a big step forward to 
meet Moscow. 


In essence, the head of Japan's foreign policy department 
declared for the first time officially what had already 
been said sotto voce for a long time in Tokyo: namely, 
that in the event of an official Russian recognition of 
Japanese sovereignty over all the Southern Kurils, the 
government of Japan is prepared—after a peace treaty is 
signed—to agree to the immediate return of only the 
smallest and least-populated islands of this group—those 
of Shikotan and the Habomai. 


In that case, Tokyo would agree that the remaining two 
large islands of Iturup and Kunashir may stay for a 
certain length of time “under Moscow’s administration” 
in order to give it time to calmly prepare for their 
subsequent transfer. As the chief cabinet secretary stated 
today, the Japanese informed Russia’s minister of for- 
eign affairs, Andrey Kozyrev, about such a variant of 
regulation during Kozyrev’s visit to Tokyo back in 
March. 


The present announcement about the so-called two-stage 
plan was—without any doubt—timed to coincide with 
Michio Watanabe’s visit to Moscow, which will begin on 
29 April. Watanabe has sworn to solve this territorial 
problem during the period of his service as minister. 
Therefore, his plan should create the impression that 
Tokyo has made a large concession, and that “the ball is 
now in Russia’s court.” 
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Of course, we can and must highly value Tokyo's attempt 
to demonstrate its flexibility after decades of an uncom- 
promising demand for the “immediate return of the 
unlawfully occupied Northern territory.”’ Alas, however, 
the new plan is—as the popular saying goes—"‘the same 
cucumber only viewed from the side,” inasmuch as— 
just as was the case before—it is based on Moscow's 
unconditional obligation to give all the Southern Kurils 
back to Japan. Let's not forget that—up to now—even 
those Russian diplomats and politicians who were 
inclined to achieve a quick agreement with Tokyo have 
been talking basically about agreement with the 1956 
Declaration. The latter contains a promise to transfer the 
Shikotan and Habomai islands after the signing of a 
peace treaty. But it does not provide for any specific 
obligations at all with regard to Kunashir and Iturup. 


In any case, during the course of the imminent visit by 
Watanabe and the subsequent trip by Kozyrev to Tokyo, 
the parties involved would like to outline at least the 
contours of a compromise which could be brought up 
during the forthcoming negotiations by President Boris 
Yeltsin in September in Japan. For the time being, the 
outlines of such an agreement are extremely misty and 
vague. 


Australian Parliamentary Delegation Visits 


924C 1296B Moscow ROSSIYSKAYA GAZETA 
in Russian 17 Apr 92 p I 


[Report: “Guests From Australia’) 


[Text] At the invitation of the Russian Federation's 
Supreme Soviet, this republic is being visited beginning 
on 14 April by an official delegation of members of 
Australia’s parliament, headed by Michael Lee. In St. 
Petersburg the members of Australia’s parliament and 
the persons accompanying them talked with leaders of 
the St. Petersburg Soviet, the Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry. They also visited one of the city’s indus- 
trial enterprises and the State Hermitage. 


An extensive program awaits the members of Australia’s 
parliament in Moscow. They will attend the Sixth Con- 
gress of People’s Deputies, become acquainted in detail 
with the work being done by Russia's highest legislative 
organ, meet with the leaders of the Soviet of the Republic 
and the Soviet of Nationalities, members of the Russian- 
Australian parliamentary group, the Committee on 
Women’s Affairs, Preservation of the Family, Maternity, 
and Childhood, as well as the Committee on the Mass 
Media, Communications, with Public Organizations, 
Mass Civic Movements, and the Study of Public 


Opinion. 


The United States and Canada Institute under the Rus- 
sian Academy of Sciences will organize a “roundtable” 
discussion for the guests from Australia on issues of 
defense and disarmament. They will also visit the 
notable sights of this city and the environs of Moscow. 
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This delegation from Australia’s parliament will be 
received by Yu.F. Yarov, deputy chairman of the Rus- 
sian Federation's Supreme Soviet. 


Bovin on First 100 Days as Envoy to Israel 


PM 2404135692 Moscow IZVESTIYA in Russian 
10 Apr 92 Morning Edition p 6 


{Interview with Aleksandr Bovin, recently appointed 
ambassador to Israel, by correspondent Dmitriy Velikiy 
in Cairo; date not given: “One Hundred Days in the Life 
of Ambassador Bovin"’} 


[Text] Diplomatic relations between the USSR and 
Israel were restored in full at the end of last year after a 
24-year break. Aleksandr Yevgenyevich Bovin, political 
observer for IZVESTIYA, was appointed ambassador to 
that country. Aleksandr Bovin has been in his new post 
100 days. He talked about these days and his first 
impressions in a conversation with your correspondent 
in Cairo, where the ambassador was visiting on official 
business. 


[Velikiy] Aleksandr Yevgenyevich, which of the last 100 
days was the most difficult? 


{Bovin] The first. | inspected the guard of honor and 
thought about how I would be the last Soviet ambas- 
sador. About how we would never again appoint a Soviet 
ambassador, fly the red flag, or play the national anthem 
“The Unbreakable Union....” It was a solemn day tinged 
with bitterness. 


[Velikiy} How has Israel responded to the Soviet— 
subsequently Russian—ambassador? 


[Bovin] I have no complaints. There have been many 
positive responses in the press. However, this has not so 
much to do with me as with the change of direction in 
our Near East policy. I myself have a great deal to learn. 
Not so much the analysis of events as the diplomatic way 
of handling them. I am also learning the language, which 
is not easy when you are over 60 years of age. 


[Velikiy] Do you think that an ambassador cannot get by 
without a knowledge of the country’s language? 


[Bovin] On the contrary, he can get by quite well. But 
you get a better response if you know the language. The 
psychological atmosphere around you changes. I will 
never speak the language like a native, of course, but I 
think I can learn so-called “basic Hebrew.” 


[Velikiy] Do you get the impression that your reports are 
read carefully in Moscow? 


[Bovin] Yes, I sometimes get that impression. I certainly 
did when preparations for the government visit were 
underway. It really was pleasant to feel that my recom- 
mendations were accepted and that they worked. The 
problem, however, is that we have no operational line of 
communication with Moscow. We have to travel to 
Cairo if we wish to relay any information. Consequently, 
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some important matters pertaining to operations get 
delayed or even lost. We are going to “extort” the money 
to rent a building. 


[Velikiy} On whom does the solution to this problem 
depend? 


[Bovin] On the Ministry of Finance. | am going to 
Moscow soon to present our case. Especially as we have 
our own money. We earn it ourselves and are virtually 
self-sufficient. 


[Velikiy] Israel's problems include a whole range of 
matters connected with the arrival of former CIS citizens 
in the country. You are closely concerned with this 
situation. How could you comment on it? 


[Bovin] It is terribly sad that intelligent, enterprising, 
businesslike, knowledgeable people are leaving Russia. 
We are losing our intellectual potential. This does not 
give rise to any positive emotious, of course. But a 
person has the right to live where he wants to live. 
Thankfully, we have now accepted that. So I am in favor 
of people living where they want to live, once they have 
undergone the minimum of official procedures. If they 
want to live in Israel, so be ii 


There is another side to the matter, however. People 
coming out of R 1ssia now are finding it difficult here. 
The country is just not ready to receive the latest wave of 
immigrants. Having been able to “absorb” 400,000 
people so far—a phenomenon unique in history, inci- 
dentally—and create nor.nal living conditions for them, 
Israel is now stretched to the limit in this respect. The 
old measures are failing. Unfortunately, people who 
have come to Israel in the last two years are unhappy 
here. There are a great many unemployed and homeless. 
Suicides are on the increase and there is rising crime 
among former CIS citizens. Also sad is the way indige- 
nous Israelis are “rejecting” the new arrivals. A very 
difficult relationship has developed between them. An 
opinion poll was carried out in one school, for example, 
and the children said: “Why do they come here? We 
don’t need these people."’ Schoolchildren repeat what 
they hear at home. 


It is hard for doctors who come here. Only those with 20 
years’ experience in the former USSR stand a chance of 
getting work in their specialized field. They have to sit a 
difficult examination. When someone is past his prime 
and does not speak the language, it is virtually impos- 
sible. 


You walk along the street and hear familiar tunes in 
every direction. Our musicians sit on the pavements; 
many are conservatory graduates. Passers-by throw them 
money. I was sitting drinking coffee recently and 
someone was sweeping the street nearby. He turned out 
to be a candidate of sciences from Baku. There are 
dramas and tragedies everywhere you look. 


Various associations of people from the same city— 
Moscow, Kiev, Bukhara, and so forth—telephone me in 
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an unofficial capacity and invite me to attend their 
meetings. I accept the invitations but can offer no 
concrete help. | remember how everyone in Moscow 
used to gloat if emigres from the USSR found it difficult 
in Israel: Look what a hard life they have, we would say. 
This pains me now, because ultimately people are more 
important than the state. 


A great many questions are posed by the new Russian 
law which does not recognize dual citizenship. A lot of 
people here would like to get back their previous citizen- 
ship, while retaining their Israeli citizenship. Under the 
new law, that is impossible without a special agreement 
between israel and Russia. | am writing to Moscow 
about this. It is very important and necessary. 


Every day I receive letters from our emigres, asking me 
to telephone a minister or someone else who could give 
them work and an apartment. They are used to thinking 
in the Russian way: “Bovin's here now. He will help us.”’ 
I answer them and tell them that I do not have the right 
to interfere in the internal affairs of another country in 
order to give them assistance. But, wher I visit the prime 
minister or the Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare, |! 
say: We have given you the opportunity to send special 
emissaries to Moscow to campaign for our people to 
emigrate to Israel. Go ahead, campaign. But if you do so, 
please be so kind as to create at least elementary living 
conditions for our emigres. 


[Velikiy] Aleksandr Yevgenyevich, what can you say 
about the practice of settling our emigres in the occupied 
territories? 


[Bovin] Few people go there; those who wish to do so 
could be counted on the fingers of one hand. The 
question of principle is more important. One view is that 
the occupied territories are Jewish native lands. Conse- 
quently, the Jews are perfectly entitled to develop and 
settle these lands and build towns and settlements wher- 
ever there are no Arab settlements. Another view is that 
sooner or later the Israelis will have to exchange land for 
peace and then the Jewish settlements will become a 
stumbling block. That happened in the Sinai Peninsula, 
incidentally: The settlements had to be demolished with 
tanks. 


The official stand taken by the United States and Russia 
is that we do not recognize the legality of seizing this 
territory and building settlements. Israelis react in aif- 
ferent ways to this stand. Some say it is not up to the 
Americans to say what should be built where. Another 
view is that Israel should not fall out with the Americans: 
A compromise with the Palestinians must be found anc 
the problem resolved once and for all. But there is a long 
way to go before that happens.... 


[Velikiy] Aleksandr Yevgenyevich, are there any signs of 
a negative attitude to the Russian Embassy? 


{Bovin] There are some negative signs. Why? Because 
there is an enormous line of people waiting to be seen. 
But we only have a small staff and cannot cope. 
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[Velikiy] My last question concerns IZVESTIYA. Are 
Our newspapers read in Israel and what place does 
IZVESTIYA hold? 


[Bovin] | would be happy if the latest issue of 
IZVESTIYA appeared in the newspaper kiosks in Israel 
every morning. Unfortunately, the newspaper arrives 10 
days late—sometimes even two weeks late—ard is of 
little interest to anyone by then. So it all comes down to 


supply... 


Development of Relations in Middle East Urged 
924C 12474 Moscow ROSSIYSKAYA GAZETA 
in Russian 22 Apr 92 p 7 


Article by Aleksandr Frolov, candidate of historical 
sciences: “Foreign Policy: From Which Direction Do We 
Approach the East?’’} 


[Text] Before, everything was clear: through its influence, 
the USSR was striving to grab the entire periphery of the 
East in such a way as to broaden its sphere of interest to 
the maximum, and, accordingly, limit the appetites of its 
chief opponent—the United States. It was because of this 
that it invaded a country like Afghanistan that was so 
poorly suited for the cultivation of communist ideals. Now, 
people here have suddenly come to the realization that it is 
not worth fighting the United States, or even Iran and 
Turkey, for influence in the East, but is this actually true? 


And the facts say that we have simply written off the 
Near and Middle East: live however you want to live. 


However, to leave the issues of the Middle and Near East 
out of our reckonings would be shortsighted. For us, the 
East represents not only the enormous Muslim world, 
but a grandiose economic potential, with known oil 
resources that, according to western estimates, exceed 
analogous reserves on CIS territory by more than five 
times. 


The USSR was, for a long time, the guarantor of security 
in the Near and Middle East. With its withdrawal from 
that area, the general balance of forces has obviously 
been upset. The countries there are not inclined to trust 
the Americans alone; they are relying more on their own 
strength. And it is for this reason that the region’s 
military preparedness is increasing, a fact that, in its 
turn, acts to destabilize the situation. The quality of 
weapons acquired through the arms race in the Near and 
Far East is always rising. It is no secret that many 
Moslem countries are attempting to obtain their own 
“Islamic” atom bomb in response to the Israeli one, and 
that in this, they are counting on the aid of former Soviet 
nuclear scientists. Intermediate-range missiles capable of 
reaching both Russia and Europe are appearing. In a 
word, if Russia makes the decision to sit mid- and 
near-eastern problems out on the sidelines in this case, 
the time-out may cost her dearly. 


But where do we begin? One wonders if it might be best 
to start by determining which of our interests in that 
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region are of vital importance. In order to conduct our 
own reforms calmly, we must first ensure security and 
the maintenance of stability on our southern borders. 
Russia, which until the present time, has been the 
supplier 0” weapons to the region, could play an impor- 
tant stabilizing role here, operating within the frame- 
work of a broader international agreement. In this case, 
it would not be prudent to demand that the sales of arms 
and military technology cease completely, but at the 
same time, it would be a good idea to place this in strict 
dependence on whether or not it facilitates regional 
stability and Russian security. And, so that what hap- 
pened with Iraq, when a country armed to the ‘eeth with 
Soviet weapons attacked first Iran, then seized Kuwait, 
is not repeated. 


If we are to speak about the development of mutually 
advantageous (in the literal sense of the word, without 
bolshevik allegory) economic relations with various 
countries in the region, it would most likely be extremely 
useful to request the cooperation of neutral partners— 
Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, the United Arab Emirates. They 
no longer see in us the threat of atheism or communist 
indoctrination. 


One hears fairly frequently that the middle- and near- 
eastern market is lost to us, and has been occupied by 
competitors who are more clever, with quality goods to 
sell. But the situation is far from hopeless. Many of the 
region’s countries themselves have an interest in our 
market, and besides this, there are certain areas of 
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industry (articles made from wood, machine-building 
products), in which we are already competitive. Several 
of the Persian Gulf countries, for example, Kuwait, are 
interested in the creation of joint enterprises, especially 
in zones where Islam is traditionally widespread. The 
advantage of this is twofold: projects like these would 
provide employment in that region, and would restrain 
religious fundamentalism. 


It is also clear that Russia, as much as possible, should 
welcome the development of democratic processes in the 
countries of the Near and Middle East. For them, it is a 
difficult road to take, just as it is for us: politically, 
economically and morally. We must encourage these 
processes and, on the other hand, react negatively to 
anti-democratism, to manifestations of totalitarianism 
and gross violations of human rights. 


There is no way to survive without participating in 
international attempts to resolve regional sociopolitical 
and economic problems. Someone will always say: we 
have to get through our own crisis first. Yes, it is true that 
right now there is very little possibility of any sort of 
financial aid in resolving the problem of, let's say, 
housing or aid to victims of drought or other disasters, 
but all the same, certain kinds of aid are not beyond our 
capabilities, such as, let's say, technical advising. 


Within the framework of this basic structure for our 
interests in the Near East, as a final stage, we might also 
begin forming a new foreien policy in that region. 
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Overview of CIS Territorial Disputes 


92UN1215A Moscow MOSCOW NEWS in English 
No 14, 5-12 Apr 92 p 8 


[Article by Olga Glezer, Nikolai Petrov, and Vladimir 
Streletsky of the Center for Political and Geographical 
Studies, Geographical Institute, Russian Academy of 
Sciences: “The Updated Political Map of the CIS” 


[Text] 


The map published in MN [MOSCOW NEWS] No. 11 in 
March 1991 showed 76 areas around the USSR gripped 
by territorial and ethnic strife. One year later the USSR 
is no more, but the number of violent conflicts has 
increased to 180. A third of the former Soviet Union, or 
seven million square kilometers supporting 30 million 
people, is in turmoil. When will the division of territory 
stop? What awaits us a year from today. 


Sad Balance Sheet of the Year 


The year in review was packed with events: the refer- 
endum that only in form demonstrated the Soviet peo- 
ple’s commitment to the idea of one couniry—the 
USSR, the failed state coup instead of a Union Treaty, 
the breakup of the USSR, the ensuing scramble for its 
property, the anguished and less than successful forma- 
tion of new sovereign states. This was also a year when 
the economy and living standards took a downward 
plunge. 


During the year 25 more flash points appeared with 
more than 70 disputes moving closer to open conflict 
and an equal number of smaller disputes still unresolved. 
Good news is few and far between: in Daghestan the 
Laks decided to move away from the Novolaksky (for- 
merly Aukhovsky) district to make room for the once 
deported Akkin Chechens, and there was a postpone- 
ment of the resettlement of the Avars from the Kvareli 
District in Georgia to Daghestan. 


Where is the fuse that sets off all these new “mines”? 


Nearly all last year’s conflicts were triggered by the drive 
for sovereignty and growing national separatism, for 
example, in Tatarstan, the Chechen-Ingush Republic and 
Yakutia. The old disputes are fanned by a show of 
chauvinism and nationalism in the newly-formed 
national states (Georgia, Moldova). There are calls for 
revision of borders (like those between Russia’s Pechory 
and Pytalovo districts, and Estonia and Latvia). Each 
new state has the USSR syndrome (clamoring for 
autonomy are Russians in Estonia, Poles in Lithuania, 
Hungarians and Romanians in Ukraine, Talyshes in 
Azerbaijan and Uighurs in Kazakhstan). Soon to come 
are conflicts over discriminatory citizenship laws and 
demands of deportation (for example, the deportation of 
Russians from Latvia). 
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The worst toll of the year is that the nation-state form of 
society has become a reality. This nightmarish principle 
proclaimed by the Bolsheviks inevitably results in dis- 
crimination and national conflicts. The country’s ethnic 
diversity is capable of destroying any state system. 


Nowhere in the former USSR is there an ethnic commu- 
nity untouched by strife, or a transfer of land to an ethnic 
minority unattended by conflict. All possible symptoms 
are in evidence. Has the disease reached its peak? 


Political Upheavals 


Territorial and ethnic conflicts proved responsive to 
political upheaval. Each new development channelled 
them along a new course. Such conflicts were just coming 
to a head before the 1991 failed coup. The support or 
rejection of the plotters by the leaders of individual 
regions added new dimensions to relations between the 
opposing sides. The power crisis in the Chechen-Ingush 
Republic backed at first by the Russian leaders provoked 
their declaration of the republic's independence. Backing 
for the plotters in the Polish-populated part of the 
Vilnius Region provided a basis for disbandment of the 
local government and the introduction of direct rule by 
Vilnius. The Trans-Dniester Republic was not recog- 
nized as such. The disintegration of the USSR and the 
creation of independent states in place of the former 
Soviet republics accelerated and almost reduced to 
absurdity the process of gaining sovereignty. The most 
recent example is the city of Nadym, which refuses to 
remain part of the Yamal-Nenets Republic and wants to 
be subordinated to the Tyumen Region. Whereas there 
are ethnic reasons for the Russians to form their own 
republic outside the Karachi Republic, the Russians in 
Nadym only use ethnic reasons as a bargaining chip. 


Who Makes Territorial Claims? 


The widely-held view is that territorial claims are caused 
by loosely defined borders between the republics, regions 
and districts. This is a mistake. The year has shown that 
the preferred argument is that administrative borders do 
not coincide with ethnic borders and that “each nation 
has the right to self-determination’—meaning that this 
right is a privilege granted to only one nation in the given 
area. 


Similarly, 23 percent of all claims deal with redrawing 
the borders of former constituent republics, and prima- 
rily between Russia, Ukraine, Uzbekistan and Kyr- 
gyzstan. There are no border disputes between Lithuania 
and Latvia, Russia and Byelarus. In seven percent of all 
cases there are demands to redraw the borders of former 
autonomous regions of Russia. Half of all the territorial 
and ethnic disputes are over individual republics, 
administrative areas or even cities wishing to become 
sovereign. 


There are more than 15 special territorial conflicts 
involving the deportation of nations and demands for 
repatriation. This applies to the Crimean Tatars, Ossets 
of South Ossetia, Avars of Georgia, Akkin Chechens, 








Armenians, Azerbaijanis, Kirghizians, Meskhetian 
Turks and other peoples who have to leave their native 
territory Or cannot return there. 


At this stage the top bodies of state power are reluctant to 
make claims on their neighbors. Republican authorities 
have made such demands in 15 percent of all cases, and 
provincial authorities in 25 percent of all cases. Most 
claims—40 percent—come from political parties and 
movements. However, the latter claims are less serious 
than those of governments. In the city of Osh, for 
example, only popular movements advanced claims, yet 
the affair ended in carnage. 


Given the bitter nature of the territorial and ethnic 
disputes most of them have been peaceful: 40 percent of 
them are limited to statements, another 40 percent 
involve mass protest. A fifth of all conflicts are of a 
violent nature. Tension is running high in the Crimea, 
along Russia’s border with Estonia and Tajikistan’s 
border with Kyrgyzstan. There was bloodshed in the 
Sunzhensky District in Ingushetia, North Ossetia, and in 
the Ferghana Valley and Abkhazia. The Trans-Dniester 
Republic, South Ossetia and Nagorno-Karabakh are 
waging war, with armed units taking part in the hostili- 
ties. 


Suicide—An Easy Way Out 


The worst part of it is that even if a single dispute is left 
unresolved it generates further conflict. Take the long- 
standing plight of the Meskhetian Turks, for example. 
Deported from Meskhetia, Georgia, in 1944 and not 
allowed back until this day, they were deported recently 
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from Ferghana, the place of their original exile, and now 
from Khodzhaly, Azerbaijan. Take the Ingush people 
who insist on the Prigorodny District in North Ossetia 
being restored to them. New clashes were triggered by 
declaration of the Karachai-Cherkessian Republic. 


The endless changes in the administrative and territorial 
borders of regions and areas not so far locked in violent 
conflict can form the basis for territorial disputes if there 
is a rise of regional separatism—for instance, projects for 
the formation of the Kaliningrad, Yenisei, Irkutsk and 
Sakhalin republics. The people of Pskov, Omsk or 
Kaluga may well follow the example of Tatar and Cos- 
sack demands for independence, with all the conse- 
quences this entails. 


The ease and readiness with which politicians undertook 
settlement of the bitterest conflicts attest to the fact that 
everyone hopes for elegant and effective solutions to 
deadlock. But there are none. It is much easier ‘o think of 
irrational solutions—destruction of the object of dispute 
(viz. the conflict with China over the Isle of Damansky) 
or the decimation of peoples who lay territorial claims or 
cause trouble. A disputed territory can be eliminated in 
a legal sense by withdrawing its autonomous status. The 
year under review has sadly shown that this kind of 
solution seems the most effective to some leaders. South 
Ossetia, Adzharia, the Shaumyanovsk District of Azer- 
baijan and Nagorno-Karabakh were eliminated in this 
manner. The part of the Vilnius Region populated by 
ethnic Poles has been annexed to Vilnius. 


The following conclusion is obvious, but merits repeti- 
tion: no force should be used in resolving territorial 
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issues. These can only be solved through talks and 
mutual concessions. Compromise solutions can be 
achieved if territorial losses are made up for by financial 
or economic benefits. In such cases each side makes 
unilateral concessions, but by making concessions in one 
area it gains in another. Attempts to find slick solutions 
may be to the advantage of politicians, but would most 
surely harm their peoples. 


Former KGB Official Shebarshin on Past Events, 
Retirement 


924C 1252A Moscow KURANTY in Russian No 70, 
10 Apr 92 p 11 


[Interview with Leonid Vladimirovich Shebarshin, 
former chief of the First Main Directorate of the KGB, 
by Petr Cheremushkin: “Intelligence Does Not Have to 
Talk a Lot” 


[Text] Until recently it was difficult to imagine a meeting 
of an ordinary rather than a “specially prepared” jour- 
nalist with this person. And Leonid Vladimirovich She- 
barshin himself, former chief of the First Main Direc- 
torate of the KGB that dealt with foreign intelligence, 
thinks that it is not necessary for intelligence to talk a lot. 


In the opinion of the high-ranking KGB officer, who 
worked for many years in the countries of the East, this 
service “has begun to talk about itself only to the extent 
permitted for self-defense.” The very appearance of 
Leonid Shebarshin, a young-looking person who is an 
independent thinker with his own unique views on the 
occurrences of our lives, coincides completely with the 
notion of the contemporary intelligence agent. 


[Cheremushkin] The facts are not yet clear with respect 
to your resignation. What was the reason for it? It seems 
that you are being pursued by the “shadow of the 
GKChP [State Committee for the State of Emergency].”’ 


[Shebarshin] I not only was not involved in the cstab- 
lishment of the State Committee but I learned about 
such a formation only on the morning of 19 August. This 
has been confirmed by authoritative commissions that 
did an investigation. Indirectly, of course, all that hap- 
pened affected my fate. There was a change in the 
leadership of the Committee for State Security. I could 
not accept the style of the new chairman and I could not 
accept his crude manner of dealing with people, his 
incompetence, and his striving to interfere in the affairs 
of the First Main Directorate. 


I experienced a very brief and decisive conflict with 
Bakatin. I suggested to him that he dismiss me. He was 
pleased to accept this suggestion. I highly value my 30 
years of work in the intelligence service. 


[Cheremushkin] Tell us, after your resignation was it not 
difficult to give up the attributes of authority? By the 
way, what kind of car were you provided with? 


[Sebarshin] I used a ““Volga” and sometimes a “Tatra.” 
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But this is the least of the problems. What you are talking 
about—an automobile and connections—are the 
attributes of an official, a chief of intelligence. If you 
wish, they are the “attributes of the chair.’ When the 
person ceases to perform his official duties, these 
attributes become quite useless. And I did not feel that 
there had been any infringement of my interests. 


{[Cheremushkin] Shortly before your resignation, you 
said that you have debts of 3,000 rubles. 


[Shebarshin] No, my debis were greater than that— 
10,000. I had taken out a loan to build a dacha, which | 
am still paying off. 


{[Cheremushkin] Has you financial situation changed 
since then? As I understand it, you are now working in a 
commercial structure. Is that right? 


{Shebarshin] I will not say that it has changed fundamen- 
tally but in any event it has not worsened. Materially | 
have lost nothing. When I gave the report on my dis- 
missal, this circumstance had little weight in my plans. | 
was hoping for a pension and | received one. I had the 
idea of writing a book. And I set about to write it, having 
signed a contract with a publishing house. I even man- 
aged to obtain an advance. It is not such a significant 
sum but it is enough for my rather modest requirements. 


{[Cheremushkin] How might you characterize the profes- 
sional qualities of the new head of Russian intelligence? 


[Shebarshin] I dealt with him very little on a professional 
level. I know the new head of Russian intelligence as a 
reasonable and prudent person and as a person who not 
only is not unfamiliar with foreign policy but has dealt 
with these questions all of his life and has done so 
competently. 


(Cheremushkin] How do you view the plan of preparing 
intelligence officers for the Moscow State Institute for 
International Relations? 


{Shebarshin] This is very interesting project. Some 
capable young people will take an interest in a profession 
that every state needs and that, in my view, is quite 
important and necessary for Russia. 


{Cheremushkin] How would you assess the damage that 
the departure to the West of such high-ranking officials 
as Gordiyevskiy, Levchenko, and, perhaps to a lesser 
degree, Kuzichkin did to the interests of our state, our 
former state? 


[Shebarshin] To be honest, they held ordinary posts. 
Over the course of time, consciously | think, they began 
to swell up much like a frog that gets puffed up to the size 
of a bull. And, to put it in modern terms, their sponsors 
are interested in having them appear to be managers of 
huge reconnaissance networks, intelligence heads. 


Our service is organized in such a way that no employee 
can know too much about it. Just as a ship, it ts 
compartmentalized. And if one compartment is broken, 
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the damage 1s great, of course, but it is not a catastrophe. 
For that to happen, you need to have something like the 
loss of the “Titanic,” you have to split open its entire 
bottom. And sons of bitches like Gordiyevskiy or Kuz- 
ichkin were not able to do that. Of course morale was 
damaged and some sources were lost. 


[Cheremushkin] Afghanistan is a painful subject but one 
that is close to you. 


[Shebarshin] Throughout the entire history of the events 
in Afghanistan, | was astounded by the incompetence of 
all of our many departments, ministries, and bureaucra- 
cies—in short, the gigantic mechanism that the authori- 
ties had for systematic and coordinated actions. [It was] 
a fragmentation of our state into administrative-feudal 
lots, im which each specific prince controls his own 
resources and determines for himself the direction of his 
actions and everyone works as he wishes. The Afghans 
are cunning people. They even invited our advisers on 
questions of intertribal relations, whereby | think that it 
was not out of simple naivete but with a far-reaching 
plan. 


{Cheremushkin] Was not one of your tasks that of 
forecasting the development of events in the former 
Soviet Union? And the events in Eastern Europe in 
1989, the events, say, in Poland? How close were your 
forecasts to what actually happened? 


{Shebarshin] Our forecasts coincided very closely with 
what happened. I was appointed to the post of chief of 
the PGU [First Main Directorate] in February 1989 and 
the first document that I read involved an assessment of 
the situation in the countries of Eastern Europe and its 
prospective development. | must tell you that from the 
point of view of that time this was a very pessimistic 
forecast, which was essentially confirmed in full, 
although there were various versions of the timing and 
dynamics. 


{Cheremushkin] Quite a lot has been said about all of the 
processes in Eastern Europe being inspired by Soviet 
special services and their having been prepared by our 
side to let off steam. 


[Sherbarshin] No. This is conjecture. True, we were 
following the events but we did not interfere in them at 
all. In a classical sense, we were not engaged in intelli- 
gence work in the countries of Eastern Europe. We 
always had official relations with the special services of 
these countries and our basic function was to maintain 
contact, to find common directions of work, and to 
exchange information. Sometimes joint operations were 
conceived and carried out. But no attempt was made to 
influence the development of events. It is natural that we 
pursued a certain line in talks with our colleagues, 
because we were alarmed by what was happening in 
Eastern Europe. 


{Cheremushkin] Tell us, who was included in the circle 
of persons who received your information? 
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[Shebarshin] The situation changed very rapidly in the 
last two years. Prior to the repeal of Article 6 on the 
leading role of the CPSU, our information was sent to 
the members of the Politburo and interested ministries. 
Then they began to send the information to the presi- 
dent, chairman of the Supreme Soviet, and chairman of 
the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR and later to the 
president of the RSFSR and interested persons in the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and Ministry of Defense. 
Sometimes the information was sent to the Ministry of 
Foreign Economic Relations. 


[Cheremushkin] Has your everyday life changed 
recently? 


[Shebarshin] Certainly. Life has changed quite notice- 
ably. In the first place, I do not have to go to work every 
morning at eight and return at nine in the evening, as | 
was accustomed to doing for many years. This definitely 
makes life easier. Secondly, | have to walk around the 
city a lot and I love to do this. This is not an entirely 
pleasant pursuit these days but it is very instructive. I get 
a close look at reality. | now deal with different people on 
an unofficial basis as my heart dictates, as they used to 
say. Just as all other citizens of Moscow, my wife and | 
stand in line for milk. If they have it, we buy it. If they do 
not, we get along without it. 


Journalist Reports on Years as KGB Informant 


924C 12434 Moscow MOSKOVSKIYE NOVOSTI 
in Russian No 13, 29 Mar 92 pp 18-19 


[Article by Yevgeniya Albats: “The Shadow Staff of the 
KGB: Handbook for Beginners”’} 


[Text] “How did it all begin? I remember exactly when it 
was: 25 October 1985. On that day, | was summoned by 
the chief of the cadre department of the Leningrad Com- 
mittee on Television and Radio Broadcasting. I had 
already been discharged then from the literary-dramatic 
radio editorial office where I worked. My first book had 
come out, I was 41 years old, and I had decided to take up 
literature seriously. But my “ork record’ remained with 
radio, and through old habit I still did some things for my 
editorial office. And so, sitting at the desk of the cadre 
department chief who greeted me and immediately went 
out for a walk, was a young, smart-looking and neatly 
dressed man—a major for the KGB administration for 
Leningrad and Leningrad Oblast, Boris Ivanovich 
Tkachenko. It was he who offered-asked me to help them. 
I agreed without much hesitation. Why? I felt myself to be 
practically a chekist of the new formation, of the Gor- 
bachev convocation, so to speak...” 


He came into my office—short, thin, somehow totally 
forgotten. We met several times after that, and it always 
seemed to me that he was quivering. He handed me a 
composition many pages long, an excerpt from which 
you have just read. He introduced himself: Lysov, 
member of the USSR Union of Writers. (Henceforth | 
will name the names of only those who have already been 
publicized.) 
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“May | give your name in the newspaper?” | asked. 
“Yes, of course,” he answered indifferently. 


That means Lysov, the writer, is a secret associate of the 
KGB (agent name “Oleg”), who had given his signature 
of cooperation. In common terms—he was an informer 
who tred to break with the Committee, and now is bei 
consumed by fear of persecution by the chekists. One 
the hundreds of thousands, if not millions, of those who 
comprised, and many still continue to comprise, the 
shadow staff of the KGB, today called the Russian 
Ministry of Security. Then again, informers are certainly 
not the only ones comprising this staff. 


Under the column of “professionals,” there is the so- 
called “active reserve.” These are cadre officers of the 
KGB, who cither openly work under other “covers,” or 
have a cover profession. For example, they hold the 
duties of deputy directors of scientific-research institutes 
in policy matters, and prorectors on “work with foreign- 
ers” at institutions of higher learning. They work as 
translators, doormen at Intourist hotels, engineers at 
automatic telephone stations, or journalists. They 
receive their salaries from the same coffers as their civil 
colleagues, and the KGB pays them the difference 
between the salary of a committee associate, the mark-up 
for title and length of service, and that money, as a rule 
this 1s a lesser sum, which they earn under the staff roster 
of their “cover.” 


On 27 December of last year, the first deputy of the 
current Ministry of Security, Anatoliy Oleynikov, 
reported in his letter to the Russian Supreme Soviet 
Commission that, “in connection with the reorganiza- 
tion of the state security organs, the active reserve of the 
USSR KGB is dismissed.” 


This 1s true. The untruth consists of the fact that, where 
chekists worked “under cover,” there they continue to 
work in their majority, only in the official committee 
papers they are now called differently—“assigned on 
business.” 


The second, evidently most numerous, group of the 
KGB shadow staff is the institution of “confidential 


persons. 


The associates of ideological counterintelligence, which 
today in step with the times has taken on the name of 
“service for combating terrorism,” has difficulty in 
defining the circle of those who may be related to the 
group of “confidential persons.” These “persons” are 
distinguished from other structures of the shadow staff 
by the fact that they fulfill, as a rule, one-time assign- 
ments, and are not associated with State Security by 
financial or documented relations. Undoubtedly, the 
institution of “confidential persons,” in any case in our 
recent past, included cadre workers. As General Viktor 
Ivanenko—a short-time director of the Federal Security 
Agency who began his career as a rank-and-file opera- 
tions worker—told me, the “cadre workers—and these 
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are v-e-ery well trusted people—will always give the 
necessary information and will keep quiet.” 


In the words of a former associate of the ideological 
counterintelligence, KGB Lieutenant Colonel Aleksandr 
Kichikhin, even a |p or two ago, many heads of mass 
media, directors of ent ses, deans of VUZ [institu- 
tion of higher learning) lies, executive committee 
associates, party organization secretaries, editors in chief 
of publications, automatic telephone station operators, 
associates of sewing shops, telegraph operators, and 
housing-operations office workers were ‘confidential 
persons.” What did their functions consist of? Of pro- 
viding information about what those around them 
t and said 


Their contacts with the committee members were not 
very burdensome, and bore almost the character of 
friendly conversations. They did not write papers. Every 
once in a while they would compile reports if they went 
abroad as heads of delegations They would report on 
whom they met, what the people they talked to said 
about the Soviet Union, and how politically mature the 
members of the delegation showed themselves to be. Of 
course, the KGB did not pay an honorarium for this, but 
for leaders of tourist groups, for example, the trp was 
free of charge. In most cases these people did nothing 
bad from a moral standpoint. They considered the 
writing of reports to be the normal order of things. | am 
convinced that most of them did not even suspect that 
the KGB classified them as being among its “confiden- 
tial persons.” And if someone did understand why the 
chekists were so interested in his opinion, evidently he 
considered it to be a condition of that game in which he 
participated and without which he would not see success 
in his career 


The number one specialist in conversations with the 
creative intelligentsia in the KGB was considered to be 
Army General Filipp Bobkov—a great worshiper of the 
muses and talents, and an organizer of ideological coun- 
terintelligence. The outcome of such friendly conversa- 
tions was varied: According to some data, special cards 
were kept on “confidential persons” in the State Secu- 
rity. According to others—this was by far not all. | know 
that Bobkov helped some go abroad, for example. How- 
ever, | doubt that he did this in a totally selfless manner. 
He was, after all, a professional. 


Finally, the third and most dangerous part of the shadow 
staff of the KGB were the “secret helpers,” as they are 
called in the Committee 


The gradations within this category of “secret associ- 
ates” are innumerable: “guards,” “observers,” “consult- 
ants,” “agents,” “especially valuable agents,” and “resi- 
dents.” The Committee keeps personal and work files on 
all of them. 


The “guards” are people whose task consists of watching 
their colleagues, as well as the state of affairs at facilities, 
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for example, at an atomic power plant. Approximately 
the same functions are placed both on “observers” and 
“consultants.” 


The classification of “especially valuable agents” 
includes about 10 percent of the total number of secret 
KGB associates. Among such “especially valuable 
agents” was one of Sakharov's personal physicians, 
whose competency included not so much monitoring the 
state of health of his patient, as using health problems as 
an excuse to convince Sakharov to refrain from making 
speeches and announcements and writing letters of pro- 
test. 


The concepts of “agent” and “resident,”’ | believe, do not 
require deciphering. 


How are “agents” recruited? The KGB has an instruc- 
tion according to which it cannot recruit young people 
under 18 years of age. “Helpers” who have overstepped 
the 60-year age limit, as a rule, are no longer used, except 
to maintain secret addresses. 


Then the possible candidates for informer are 
“sereened,” i.¢e., checked to see: a) whether they are a 
KGB agent, b) whether they are an MVD [Ministry of 
Internal Affairs} agent, c) whether they have been com- 
promised in the KGB; d) whether they have been com- 
promised in the MVD, e) what kind of correspondence 
they conduct, including abroad—to obtain this informa- 
tion, a request is forwarded to the Sixth Department of 
the Operative-Technical Administration, which engages 
in inspection of correspondence, f) whether they have 
ever been tried. 


In other words, the work is simply endless! And some- 
times it 1s necessary to interview the neighbors: One can, 
for example, posing as an associate of the State Com- 
mittee for Insurance learn about the proposed agent's 
domestic life. 


The next step is an interview with the possible “helper.” 
! can tell you from personal experience how this is done. 


Twelve years ago, at the very beginning of my journal- 
istic career, | was accredited at the International Con- 
gress on Missile-Space Technology organized by the 
USSR Academy of Sciences. And once a certain Ivanov 
came up to me (that was his real name)—an elegant, 
bearded, rather pleasant man, about 35 years of age, an 
associate of the USSR Academy of Sciences Presidium 
first section. That was the regimen. He asked me about 
my journalistic work, whether I often had occasion to go 
on business trips, whether I would like to go to other 
scientific congresses, including those abroad. Under- 
standably, | wanted to. In fact, | wanted to very much. “! 
will help you,” says Ivanov. “We will send you on 
business trips. The only thing | will ask you to do is to 
make us a copy of your interviews with foreigners. After 
all, you do speak fluent English, don’t you? Well, then, 
wonderful. Perhaps these copies will be a bit more 
extensive than what you publish in the newspaper. For 
us you will supply certain details: What your interviewee 
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talked about besides the main topic of the interview, 
what he was interested in, and what he said about our 
country, But then, it is not up to me to teach you. After 
all, you are a professional,” Ivanov flattered the 22-year 
old journalist. In response | recalled something to the 
effect that there was much work at the editorial office, 
and what would my superiors think of this... ‘Just think 
about it, just give it some thought,” the pleasant chekist 
did not try to insist. Then there was some other congress 
or symposium. Once again he approached me. Here | 
rather abruptly, and—as | understood later—rather care- 
lessly told him that I did not have time to combine 
professions. 


For the next eight years | was not permitted to go abroad. 


Lieutenant Colonel Kichikhin, to whom I recently 
related this story (we were talking about informants, and 
Kichikhin assured me that practically anyone can be 
recruited), was simply appalled by my recruiter's 
behavior. “What a crude fellow. I, for example, would 
not have gone after you.” | must admit, | was flattered. 
“| always have enough candidates. But for each one you 
must find the key. With one you can agree on certain 
interests, with another—on others. And a third should 
not even be approached with ‘interests.’ Rather, it is 
necessary to find something important: to explain, so 
that he will not shy away, that he has no choice, and that 
he will have to work. It is one’s own professional 
workshop, so to speak,” he explained. 


How do the committee members catch their victims? 


First of all, these are not always victims. Second, often it 
is Not necessary to catch them—they come themselves. 
“When I worked at the plant in Voronezh,” Colonel 
Viadimir Rubanov told me, “I literally had to beat off 
the volunteer ‘helpers.’ I begin to investigate, and there it 
is: He has his sights set on his supervisor's job, and hopes 
that with my help—as payment—he will be able to 
accomplish this sooner.” 


I am saying this because today in justification of security 
service participation we often have occasion to hear: 
“We all agreed to compromise with the system.” | will 
say right away, I have written this and continue to be 
convinced of it: There are no innocents in our dear 
Homeland, except the children. However, this certainly 
does not mean that all of us without exception made 
deals with the devil. To take such a thing upon oneself— 
spare me. 


Were they victims? Yes, probably they were victims. But 
were there many of those who were forced to give their 
signature of cooperation with the KGB, speculating on 
the lives of their dear ones? I dare think these were 
singular individuals, at least in recent years. 


“If you, Zhenya, had worked abroad or wanted very 
much to work there, you would have had to come into 
contact with the organs,” one rather highly-placed func- 
tionary told me. I will not divulge his name, since our 
conversation was confidential. 
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Oh, how we would like to smear everyone with the same 
dung and to sleep soundly, not tormenting ourselves with 
confessions! 


First of all, certainly not everyone who worked abroad 
opted for the “contact.” And second... | understand: 
They wanted a normal, well-fed life in a normal country, 
and with wages paid in convertible currency. | under- 
stand this and I do not judge. How can you judge 
someone for wanting to live a normal life? Yet the entire 
question is—what specifically is he ready to pay for this? 
And if he has sold his soul to the devil, then he must also 
be ready for the day to come when he will have to admit 
his shame and lose the reputation of a decent person. 


So how do the chekists catch their “helpers?” 


In different ways. There is an endless number of variants 
in our life: from resolution of the housing question or 
placement on a job at a joint enterprise to being sent 
abroad on a business trip or being granted a place in a 
nursery school for one’s child. That is, they can promise 
whatever you like. The only thing is, after the “client” 
has taken the bait, fulfilling the promise may be a bit 
more difficult. 


They also caught (are catching?) people on the romance 
of intelligence work, on the social benefit of such work 
(well, for example, the struggle against corruption in the 
higher echelons of power), and on difficulties with one’s 
career. 


“Il worked at one journal which was geared toward 
publication abroad,” one journalist told me. We will call 
him N.N. “Practically everyone on our editorial staff 
cooperated with the KGB. This was a necessary condi- 
tion if you wanted to go abroad. The department head 
was a cadre chekist, a former intelligence man. At first it 
seemed to me—intelligence work, romanticism. But then 
later | understood: | was stuck. Today? They call me 
sometimes and ask that I write an overview of the 
situation in the country for them. I write about the same 
thing as I do in my journal, without softening it a bit.” 


And one more quote—from a conversation with jour- 
nalist Mikhail Kazakov: “They told me that if I refuse to 
work with them, they would ruin life for my brother (he 
worked at a defense institute) and for my wife, for whom 
I had spent so much effort in finding a job.” 


A former associate of the ideological counterintelligence, 
the disgraced KGB Captain Viktor Orekhov—that same 
Orekhov who had served eight years for warning dissi- 
dents about impending searches and arrests—believes 
that there are four main motives why people begin to 
work for the KGB: 


—the desire to make a career, 


—the chekists hold some compromise over him, which 
may ruin his entire future life; 


—the fear of the agencies; 
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—the fear that, if you refuse to cooperate with it, the 
KGB will not leave you alone, and will continue to 
pressure you. 


“In the eight years of my work, only one student refused 
to be recruited. Even though I tried to frighten him with 
unpleasant things. And my recruitment plan was four or 
five people a year,”’ Orekhov recounted. 


The recruitment plan in 1991 (before the coup) was two 
people a year for every operative KGB associate. Some 
chekists worked with particular success, had four and 
even five new agents, for which they were rewarded with 
a bonus. Or they were not rewarded, if the management 
believed that the subordinate did not realize his poten- 
tial. “He could have recruited five agents, but he only 
recruited four. Therefore, his bonus is reduced by 30 
percent,” explained the department head at a meeting in 
the winter of 1991. 


How are relations with informers officially formulated? 
By signature. It appears about like this: “I, Ivanov, Ivan 
Ivanovich, express my own free will to cooperate with 
the organs of State Security (variant: to help the organs 
of the KGB in their work). | have been warned of the 
responsibility for divulging the fact of my cooperation. | 
will sign the material which I submit with the pseud- 
onym Vesnin. Date. Signature.’ The selection of the 
informant’'s pseudonym is a delicate matter. It cannot be 
reminiscent of the surname or name of one of his 
relatives or friends, but at the same time it must be easy 
to remember. 


As soon as a person gives such a “signature,” my 
interviewee from the ideological counterintelligence 
explained to me, he must immediately be forced to write 
an agent's report, in committee slang—a “skin.” 


The “skin” is necessary also in those cases when the 
person refuses to give his signature on cooperation with 
the KGB. “There are some difficult cases,” the commit- 
teemen complained to me. “We talked, talked well, the 
source gives agency information. In the end you say to 
him: You must give your signature. He refuses. You 
explain: ‘The signature is necessary so that there will not 
be any divulgence of the fact of cooperation.’ He does 
not budge. Then you ask him: ‘Write down briefly for me 
the names and the facts, so that we do not make a 
mistake and punish someone wrongfully.’ This often 
works. The agent's report is quite enough to start up a 
card on the agent. The signature will follow.” 


Or—it will not follow. In recent years it has become 
nonobligatory. They were even able to do without the 
signature 


In the words of Vadim Bakatin, often even verbal 
conversations with committee men were enough to have 
one more agent's card go into the operative archives of 
the KGB. I say this because, in entering into the most 
seemingly harmless relations with a chekist (you might 
say, | will give them information of a general nature), 
one must clearly understand what this might entail. 
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Where do they meet with the agents? Wherever you like. 
In the words of Lysov, his major would both go to an 
agent's house and talk with him at the secret address. 
“This was the apartment of some old lady, Usually the 
major was already waiting for me there. The old lady 
would give us tea and cookies, and then go into the 
kitchen. What was Tkachenko interested in? What is 
happening in radio, what they are talking about at the 
Writer's Union. Once he asked me to get closer to one 
writer, a Jew whose relatives lived in New York, and 
asked me to find out their address.” 


Well, and the last question from this series: How is the 
work of informants paid? Orekhov told me that among 
his colleagues it was customary to “write off the money 
which had been allocated for agents, and to spend it on 
drink in a restaurant. It is true, if the “helper” did not 
work anywhere, the chekists would show him mercy, and 
would compile a “special assignment” in the name of the 
superior: “In connection with the fact that (surname, 
first name, patronymic) is not employed anywhere, pay- 
ment in the sum of... is recommended.”’ Most often the 
compensation for ‘informing’ was made in another 
form which, we might add, was more effective under 
Soviet conditions. For example, they would help to 
regulate problems which had arisen with the —— 4 
ment or to publish a book. There is enough room for 
imagination. 


Toward this topic: Many Soviet journalists who worked 
in correspondence bureaus abroad had to fill out and 
later forward to an embassy associate—a chekist— 
so-called cards on “primary contact” and “secondary 
contact” with citizens of the country whose news they 
were reporting in their editorial office. As well as tape 
recordings of their conversations with local politicians. 
Some correspondents were forced to go to a 
“mokrukha,” or, in committee jargon, a meeting at 
which it is not always safe for an intelligence agent to 
appear. “Could the journalists refuse such work?” | 
asked my colleagues. They answered: “If you refuse you 
will fly out of the country where you are staying within 
24 hours. Because in Moscow, in the CPSU Central 
Committee, you signed a paper which stated. ‘I promise 
to adhere to the rules of behavior of a Soviet person 
abroad.’ We will note for ourselves: “Irforming™ was 
included in these rules. 


So how many KGB agents are there in the country 
altogether? | believe no one knows this figure today. 
Vadim Bakatin, the recent head of the KGB, promised 
me in the fall that these figures would be publicized. A 
note to this effect was compiled and sent to the presi- 
dent, at that time still Gorbachev. He did not give the 
“OK” on this There is also another version: The figures 
prepared for Bakatin by his subordinates did not corre- 
spond to reality. “They simply fooled me, slipped me the 
old ones,” said Bakatin. “And what figures did they slip 
you?” | asked. Bakatin smiled: “Some that did not look 
much like the truth.”’ I learned this figure through my 
own channels: 400,000 people. That really is funny. 
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It is funny because if we base ourselves only on analogies 
with the former socialist countries—the GDR or the 
CSFR, this figure must correspond to one percent of the 
country's population. 


However, the retired KGB colonel, Yaroslav Karpovich, 
who had worked his entire life in ideological counterin- 
telligence, believes that my computation is clearly under- 
estimated. Karpovich insists that approximately 30 per- 
cent of the country’s adult population in one way or 
another—either as a “confidential person” or as a 
“secret helper’ —work for the KGB. 


Lieutenant Colonel Aleksandr Kichikhin is even more 
pessimistic: “Sixty to 70 percent of the country’s popu- 
lation maintain relations with the KGB.” Incredible’ 
Probable. Quite probable, especially if we know that in 
every railroad district there were two agents. (The dis- 
tance of the line includes five districts). “Practically all 
railroad trackmen and almost all railroad car inspectors 
were agents,” says General Ivanenko. “Their responsi- 
bilities included not only to observe and to provide 
information on the condition of the railroad line. but 
also on how their colleagues were living.” 


What has changed in recent years’ Not much. Perhaps 
only that certain more radically oriented committee 
chiefs have called upon their subordinates to “conduct 
Secret Service work in a new manner.” “A new statute on 
the organization of work with secret helpers has been 
prepared, and ways of renewing this vital sphere of 
activity by the KGB organs have been defined. They 
consist of changing the approach to principles of formu- 
lating the Secret Service apparatus. It must include only 
those secret helpers who resolve urgent specific tasks. All 
the rest—the so-called guards, observers, consultants. 
and this is over 50, and in some places even 80 percent 
of the agents—should be transferred to another category 
which does not require the management of personal and 
work-related matters or other regulation of work with 
them. At the same time, the operative workers should be 
given extensive freedom of choice in utilizing various 
forms of secret cooperation,” it was stated at the chekist 
conference. 


I hope that the directives of the high command did not 
fall on deaf chekist ears. In the words of Aleksandr 
Kichikhin, his colleagues in recent years and months of 
struggle for democracy have applied particular efforts to 
secking out informants among—and | quote—‘‘socially 
active individuals,” i.¢., among the democrats 
“Kryuchkov presented us with the task of recruiting 
agents primarily within the democratic faction of the 
Russian parliament.” “And among the Communists” | 
inquired. “Why, what for’ answered Kichikhin 


“Sometimes | look at parliament members,” a former 
committee head once told me frankly, “and | see so 
many of our people among them.” 
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| understand the elation of the chekists when they see 
their agents and informants among the uncompromising 
orators of parliamentary battles. But, alas, | cannot share 
their enthusiasm, 


The experience of the CSFR or the former GDR shows 
how successfully former “shtazi" or associates of the 
STB [Czechoslovak security service], even those who 
have been dismissed or who have lost their positions, 
know how to use dossiers on agents, parliament mem- 
bers, ministers, or party leaders which they get their 
hands on—for destabilization of the situation in the 
country 


The same thing also awaits us. 


This 1s specifically why | am convinced that the KGB 
archives and its dossiers on agents must be opened in a 
civilized manner, no matter how painful this process 
may be. This is just as much of a painful necessity as the 
liberalization of prices. 


Otherwise, the materials will find their way to the “black 
market,” and will become—if they have not already 
become—that short leash around the necks of politicians 
whom they will be used to manipulate, if not control. 


Here too, the former socialist countries have paved the 
road for us without lengthy debate. The laws adopted in 
both the CSFR and in Germany certainly do not presup- 
pose the disclosure of all names. In principle, the laws 
obligate people who intend to occupy a state office or to 
run for parliament to obtain a document certifying that 
they aid not cooperate with their native state security. If 
you do not want to obtain such a certificate—you do not 
have to. But then state institutions and elected offices are 
closed to you. If you want to enter private business—go 
right ahead. 


They say that many “personal case files” have been 
destroyed in recent months. That is what they say. But 
there are still the so-called “working notebooks,” in 
which associates of ideological counterintelligence 
recorded the names and pseudonyms of their agents. Not 
to mention the fact that the direct superiors of the 
operatives or heads of the subsections had a list of all the 
“secret helpers” who were in communication with sub- 
ordinates, and knew many of them by sight. They met 
with them at so-called “control secret addresses” for 
purposes of, to quote my interviewee, “control over the 
operative, so that he did not allow the use of the agent for 
nonservice purposes.” And so these notebooks, taken 
away in the briefcases of the KGB associates, may also 
start to “work.” Moreover, the agents on whom the 
individual files have been destroyed will become, in the 
words of one counterintelligence man, “agents of dual 
conspiracy,” known only to specific chekists. After all, 
an agent does not know whether the dossier on him has 
been preserved or not. And for this reason, too, it is 
necessary to open the archives by adopting the appro- 
priate law. Every resident of Germany, for example, 
today has the right to familiarize himself with the dossier 
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which exist’ on him. In civilized countries this is called 
“freedom of information,” and the secret service is 
obligated to provide it. 


“When | understood that | was stuck,”’ journalist N.N. 
told me, “I tried to break with the committee men. They 
threatened to expose the fact that | was their agent. | 
cannot even go anywhere from my journal today: | am 
afraid of deceiving people.” 


In this fear—the fear of being exposed and publicly 
disgraced—lies the present strength of State Security. 
And its social base as well—its hands, its voice, which 
may lead a crowd. 


“You must finally understand,’ Colonel Rubanov once 
became angry with me, “the concepts of ‘KGB agent,’ or, 
as you like to say, ‘informant,’ reflect not so much the 
interrelation of the KGB with society, as the mentality of 
this society.”’ The m-e-n-t-a-l-i-t-y! 


And the last thing. | believe that those who have been 
tainted by being informers—whether through coercion 
or simply through their own weakness—should not wait 
to be disgraced. If they do not have the strength to tell of 
their own misfortune, they must leave the state institu- 
tions, give up the deputy mandates under various 
excuses, and resign from the editorial staffs of newspa- 
pers and journals. 


They must do this so that they do not become an 
obedient tool in the hands of the comrades from Luby- 
anka. 


It is difficult to take such a step. This is a choice. But you 
must agree, it is always better to make this choice of 
one’s own free will. The reward is freedom. Liberty. 


POLITICAL AFFAIRS 


Gorbachev Fund Goals, Operations Detailed 


Staffers Outline Plans 


924C1218A Moscow LITERATURNAYA GAZETA 
in Russian No 16, 15 Apr 92 p 1! 


{Interview with Gorbachev Fund officials Aleksandr 
Tsipko, Aleksey Salmin, and Vyacheslav Shostakovskiy, 
by LITERATURNAYA GAZETA correspondent under 
the “Club 206” rubric: “The Gorbachev Affair: What the 
Former President Is Doing Today”’] 


[Text] Room No. 206 of our editorial offices, which has 
become the traditional meeting place of our discussion 
club, has already hosted members of the Constitutional 
Court and officials from the Russian Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs as guests of LITERATURNAYA GAZETA. This 
time Room No. 206 received representatives of the Inter- 
national Fund for Socioeconomic and Political Research 
(the Gorbachev Fund). Meeting with members of our 
editorial staff were well-known political scientists and 
other scientists who now head the fund's centers: Aleksandr 
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Tsipko, director of the Center for Political Science Pro- 
grams, Aleksey Saimin, director of the Center for Prognos- 
ticative Programs, and Vyacheslav Shostakovskiy, director 
of the Center for Public Knowledge. 


The following are excerpts from LITERATURNAYA 
GAZETA correspondents’ conversation with their guests. 


1. How Did You Come To Work for the Fund? 


Aleksandr Tsipko: When | worked in the Central Com- 
mittee | never even saw Gorbachev up close, even 
though | helped write virtually all his reports. As soon as 
Gorbachev was scheduled to arrive at his dacha | was 
whisked away at once. | lived with a sense of having 
something of a clouded past, and I was not part of that 
structure anyway. But suddenly and unexpectedly | got a 
call offering me a position as head of one of the fund's 
sections. I lost my head and said “yes” immediately. 


Later we talked for a long time. Our meeting began with 
this sentence: “Sasha, how are things going with you?” 
There was the completely natural feeling that we had 
known one another for a long time and that we had 
r othing to hide from each other. 


That, of course, captures the man. Gorbachev possesses 
a finely honed psychological style. Therefore I was quite 
frankly amazed, wondering why he sometimes gave such 
bad speeches. He is uninhibited, he can react instantly, 
he has a quick mind... 


As for our present relations, I find it easy to work with 
Gorbachev. His and Yakovlev’s concept for national 
accord and evolutionary transformations are something 
I greatly agree with. However, I do realize that in Russia 
the centrists, the people who preach mutual tolerance, 
dialogue, and compromise, are doomed to defeat. But in 
this instance in my work with the fund I do not go 
beyond the bounds of scientific research. I really like the 
fund's motto, “Not to be a political organization.” 


Only God knows the future. The most important thing is 
to preserve the freedom to do research, to be at peace 
with one’s convictions, and to do what your heart tells 
you to do. At the present time I enjoy all the proper 
conditions for doing those things. 


Aleksey Salmin: | am the old man of the fund, in the 
sense that I got here a few months before the majority of 
my colleagues. At that time I was working for the 
Sociopolitical Research Fund, an institution of rather 
curious purpose which emerged soon after August 1991. 


That fund was organized at the initiative of two creative 
personalities: Yuriy Krasin and Aleksandr Galkin, who 
had worked at the old Institute of Social Sciences. | had 
no contacts with that institute. After August, when the 
system began to fall apart, out of the ruins of the institute 
there emerged an opportunity to implement certain 
ideas. We created a sort of network, quite an effective 
one, established contacts with a number of researchers 
and began doing a sociological survey, and we started 
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coming up with interesting material. This coincided with 
a reorganization, as a result of which I received Mikhail 
Sergeyevich's proposal to head his fund's Center for 
Prognosticative Programs. 


Vyacheslav Shostakovskiy: | had the most ticklish situa- 
tion in my relations with Gorbachev, because | was one 
of his harshest critics and had said and written a great 
deal about his policy. This included a chapter in the 
two-volume series Our Homeland [Nash otechestvo}. So 
there were some things that he found unpleasant. But he 
put all that aside completely when he talked with me 
after inviting me to come to work for him. As if I had 
never criticized him. 


Of course, in the past I never saw him chairing a 
Politburo session, but I did see him at several Central 
Committee department sessions. He conducted himself 
like an equal. Of course, a certain evolution is occurring 
in him today. But he continues to have, if not the status 
ad a at least a president's image, ,dignity and 
evel... 


2. What Did You Bring With You to the Fund? 


Aleksandr Tsipko: | am developing two programs. The 
first is on the building of a new Russian state structure. 
This was envisioned as a response to Yeltsin's request for 
help for the Russian Government. True, I have yet to see 
much interest on the part of that government: The fund 
and everything connected with it have been deliberately 
kept at arm's length. We wasted our time conducting a 
very serious situational analysis of the geopolitical con- 
sequences of the USSR’s disintegration. 


We are working on all questions connected with the 
search for an ideology and historical values for the 
Russian state structure; we are attempting to find an 
ideological platform which will unite all who hold the 
interests of this country dear. What we are talking about 
is a new, democratic integration of Russia's national 
interests. 


Aleksey Salmin: My center has three programs. The first 
is devoted to the problem of the former USSR and a 
certain future society and its mutual relations with its 
neighbors. The second concerns Central Asia and the 
Transcaucasus. We are analyzing the actual system of 
relations in those regions and projecting how the situa- 
tion will develop. The third program is a sociological 
one. In other words, it concerns the ideology of the new 
state. We are taking a close look at the new faces. They 
are young political activists, entrepreneurs, and intellec- 
tuals. We are surveying them and attempting to find out 
their views on our state structure and our future. 


We are also beginning to conduct situational analyses. 
This is our dream: to bring together political scientists— 
Ukrainian and Russian—set them down at a table and 
play an analytical game, “playing” for both participants, 
revealing their strong and weak points and coming up 
with recommendations. 
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Vyacheslav Shostakovskiy: The center of which | am 
head will handle dissemination of knowledge about 
civilized forms of political, social, spiritual, and eco- 
nomic affairs. It is essential that be open to the emerging 
structures of a civil society. The second area of its work 
is the study of emerging elites. We want to participate in 
the formation thereof. That is, get involved in the 
process of “cultivating” the new politicians, activists, 
and leaders. In strategic terms the center could be 
transformed into an educational institution, moreover 
an institution of higher learning, a free institute with 
departments of political science, economics, manage- 
ment, and cultural studies. 


3, What Is the Fund Thinking About? 


Aleksandr Tsipko: Let us consider this question: What 
kind of government could succeed the old one? The first 
scenario is the classic one, the one that occurred in the 
Eastern European countries: power assumed by those 
who resisted the old system and were in the under- 
ground. Walesa in Poland, for instance. 


The second scenario: rule of the country taken over by 
the reformers who began these transformations, but who 
differ from the conservatives through their greater flex- 
ibility, mobility and so on. 


And a third scenario: victory by the outsiders of the old 
system, people striving to achieve under the new system 
what they could not expect to achieve under the old 
system. 


As for the political opposition—here the dissidents could 
not expect success under the old system because of the 
fact that they were figures with too high a profile. The 
outsiders could not do so because they were too undis- 
tinguished. 


Wherein lies the complexity of our situation? We have 
had virtually no political opportunities for leaders to 
come to the fore who opposed the government and who 
conscientiously struggled and took risks. The movement 
in defense of rights was weak. Furthermore, many people 
went abroad. At the moment of the transformation they 
were either still in prison or could not rise to the surface 
of political life. Their chances were insignificant. And, 
quite frankly, thank God for that. Because those who 
campaigned in favor of rights are worthy of moral 
respect, but interaction with them has shown us that life 
has turned them into people with an underground, 
revolutionary mentality. The logic of that mentality is 
deliberate provocation of conflict, with the accent on 
violence, and that is typical of many of them, even those 
who have not been in prison. They are very necessary 
people when it comes to resisting the past, when a model 
of heroism is needed, but I do not think that they are 
prepared to work within the organs of power. 


Another path, I repeat, is the smooth transfer of power to 
the second echelon of the same party, to officials with a 
more reformist outlook, along the lines of Volskiy, 
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Yakovlev, or Yeltsin himself. But the tragedy lies in the 
fact that as a result of the coup that route was cut off. 


What has happened as a result? Faced with the landslide- 
like collapse of the USSR the first echelon of democrats, 
those who came of age in the sixties, were caught off 
guard. This allowed the outsiders to break through to the 
surface, including the democratic movement’s outsiders. 
That is not their fault. That is the tragedy of a country 
that creates its history through landslides. 


It is more difficult to assess the present government. But 
I am firmly convinced that in Russia, especially now, 
experts should be experts, and the government should be 
the government. Yeltsin will have to create a government 
of national accord, a government of national authorities 
which will contain people who have been made wiser by 
their lifetime of experience, who are capable of sowing 
calm, confidence, and hope. Yeltsin himself, despite all 
my respect for his political courage, is not presently up to 
that role. He needs a prime minister who is powerful, 
particularly in human terms. Our psychology is stronger 
than any consideration of technological rationality. 


The paradox is that for our country it would be much 
better if power shifted from Chebrikov’s and Ligachev’s 
conservatives to the reformers, but not to the revolution- 
aries. Then the smoothness of reforms would be ensured. 
We are a unique country. In the East European coun- 
tries, as a rule, the intelligentsia never collaborated with 
the system. In Poland, for example, I know that cultural 
figures did not collaborate. And the world-class academy 
scientists who were there, the Dr. Sorboknas, did not 
collaborate, either. We had a diametrically opposite 
situation: The overwhelming majority of the intelligen- 
tsia collaborated with the system. 


Therefore a strange question arises: ““Who can judge?” 
What was the investigator who is now questioning Gor- 
bachev about party finances doing himself six years ago? 
When did he see the light—after he accidentally came to 
power, or back when everyone was going along with the 
communist messianism of our state? 


The Russians have already suffered once from the 
amoral nature of our revolutions. Do we have no self- 
preservation instinct? 


I feel that the Russian Government faces a dilemma. 
Which way to go? Whici road do we take now? Journal- 
ists who until recently were struggling against the Soviet 
empire and Russian patriots have suddenly started 
calling Sevastopol a city of Russian glory in print. What 
is my point? Not to accuse anyone of mimicry. This is 
much more serious than that. Because the question 
presents itself; Which historical continuity should 
Russia choose? 


I feel that we should choose Russia’s. Not the Russian 
one, but Russia’s. Because regarding our history as a 
problem of Rus resurgent is ridiculous. The ideology of 
the future will grow out of Russia’s history. We must not 
go back to the issue of Russian legitimacy; there a mass 
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of paradoxes await us. What is the Russian ethnic space, 
clearly defined, with ethnic principles? Unfortunately 
the people who want to return to the ethnic idea find 
themselves without a national cuure. Because they will 
immediately begin to realize of what nationality were 
Gogol, Fet, Karamzin, Pushkin, Lev Shestov, and so on. 
We must proceed on the basis of Russia's supra-ethnic 
history and culture and emphasize those things which 
have united the various peoples of our country for such 
a long time. 


Vyacheslav Shostakovskiy: I have a fairly unoriginal 
comment to make about the government. It is an irre- 
sponsible power, an irresponsible government. And one 
with irresponsible deputies. Generally speaking, the gov- 
ernment is a team that was chosen by one person. And it 
answers only to that person. Not to anyone else. The 
government is not a coalition government or a multi- 
party government. It is without party affiliation and 
without responsibility. That should be emphasized. 


Aleksey Salmin: It appears that | have my own approach 
to these problems. A certain political elite does exist. 
What sort of group is it? A group, as has already been 
noted, which is quite unique. At issue are not ideas, but 
rather people and their habits, because style is the 
person. Judging by habits, life styles, and ways of 
thinking it is a party style, a communist style, w ich is in 
power today. And it really does not matter all that much 
from where they entered that stratum. Tsipko is right: 
The outsiders have arrived, the people who were on the 
sidelines. Who are Yeltsin, Kravchuk, Shevardnadze, 
Snegur, and Aliyev? Not to mention Central Asia... They 
are not outsiders—they are the same old people. But 
with different ideas and... the same style in their affairs. 
Have all the obkom secretaries disappeared? No, in a 
majority of oblasts they remain in place, and they have 
not suffered any tragedies. 


People who by education and by origin are different now 
find themselves in that milieu. For instance, Ter- 
Petrosyan, Aliyev, Landsbergis, and, finally, Gamsa- 
khurdia. But regardless of their origin, regardless of their 
personal style, today’s leaders have not yet fully mas- 
tered the new state power; they are not quite identified 
with it, because their influence even within their own 
republics is in a majority of cases very small. What is 
President Ter-Petrosyan in charge of? (That, of course, is 
just an example.) The property of the army or the other 
armed groups? Does he control the country’s economy or 
system of international relations, which are in complete 
chaos? No. 


Or consider what the situation will be when those people 
acquire real control over nuclear weapons. In actuality 
none of them has control of those weapons. We have 
reached a certain boundary. Beyond this the games end. 
Now normal, serious politics must begin. And in that 
situation one must behave differently. 


I think that the elite will be replaced. In the Volga region 
today the most prosperous farmers are the members of 
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the nomenklatura. As to who will comprise the new elite, 
I do not know. | will attempt to define three groups 
which in my opinion will contribute to it, 


One group | provisionally call “the warriors.” They 
definitely do not have to be generals—they are warriors 
in terms of their style, people who are willing to take 
harsh and sometimes aggressive action, who expect to 
encounter the same reaction from others. What | am 
talking about is a form of political culture. 


The second group is “the tradesmen."’ Not the members 
of the new bourgeoisie, but rather those who guide the 
political process as if it were a sale—I will give you this, 
but I will expect you to pay me back. 


The third group | provisionally call “the diplomats”: 
leaders for whom the political process itself is more 
important than the result, because for politics as well 
that is sometimes the most important thing. As long as 
the process continues it contributes to stability. 


These three groups will take shape in society. And 
completely new faces will emerge within them. Inciden- 
tally, these need not necessarily be new people. Perhaps 
they will be old figures who have learned to behave 
completely differently, aware that they bear real respon- 
sibility for the country, that the borders of their country 
coincide with the boundaries of their responsibility. 


Aleksandr Tsipko: The problem of the new elite will of 
course depend not only on the technology of thinking, 
the technology of behavior. We still need to project what 
type of world view will endure and which world view will 
possess the power of attraction, so that those people can 
rise to the surface. 


Daily Operations Sketched 


924C1218B Moscow LITERATURNAYA GAZETA 
in Russian No 16, 15 Apr 92 p 11 


[Interview with Karen Karovich Kargezyan, Gorbachev 
Fund press official, by LITERATURNAYA GAZETA 
commentator Aleksey Shishov; place and date not given: 
*...From Inside and Outside’’| 


[Text] The Fund's huge five-story building on Lenin- 
gradskiy Prospekt is very impressive. However, only a 
few cars were parked by the central entrance, and there 
was not a single “Politburo chariot’’ among them. The 
pass office also looked exceptionally modest and demo- 
cratic. 


I got a strange feeling inside the building. On the one 
hand, it held an atmosphere of former greatness, pomp- 
ousness, and solemnity—it was quiet, with glistening 
parquet floors and deep, soft leather armchairs. On the 
other hand, everywhere one looked were signs of quite 
mundane living: an empty tin can instead of an ashtray, 
but poised on an elegant lacquered table, and not the 
soft, aromatic smoke of American cigarettes hovering in 
the stairwell, but instead some low-quality domestic 
brand. 
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I met with Karen Karovich Kargezyan, a member of the 
Fund's press service, and asked him a few “housekeep- 
ing” questions. 


[Shishov] Is this building in keeping with the Fund's 
status, needs, and so forth? 


|Kargezyan] The fund is still getting established, and if 
its operations develop as planned, then this building will 
definitely not be too big. It is of course not perfectly 
appropriate for a major scientific institute, but a fund is, 
after all, not an institute. 


[Shishov] Which organization previously occupied this 
building? 


{Kargezyan] For the past 30 years, beginning in 1962, the 
CPSU Central Committee Institute of Social Sciences 
was located here. That was the official name; unofficially 
it was known as the international Lenin school. Exactly 
30 years ago | worked here as an interpreter, and now | 
am back again. 


This building has its pluses and minuses: good confer- 
ence rooms, a small one and a large one, but not enough 
ordinary rooms, though the ones we have are quite large. 
There are three of us working here in this one room, but 
we get lots of visitors. For example, today we received 
visitors from Australia and France, our television crews, 
and so on. And all three of us share one telephone. 


[Shishov] Is the backbone of the staff made up of persons 
from the president’s inner circle, his team? 


[Kargezyan] Naturally there are many staff members 
from the former USSR presidential apparatus working 
for the Fund. For instance, I and two other members of 
the present press service used to work with the presiden- 
tial press service. Vice presidents Yakovlev and Rezenko 
are also from the old team. 


{Shishov] Where does the Fund gets its money to 
operate, and what funding does it intend to use to 
finance its research efforts? 


[Kargezyan] Mainly the founders’ money, voluntary con- 
tributions, and, of course, Gorbachev’s own money. 
Whereas formerly all the money he received from his 
publications in the West went to children’s hospitals in 
their entirety, now, since Mikhail Sergeyevich is a pri- 
vate citizen (in any event that is what he told us) a 
portion of his honoraria will go to support the Fund. 


[Shishov] Will the Fund engage in commercial activities 
or are its functions purely research-related and chari- 
table in nature? 


[Kargezyan] The Fund’s charter describes it as not- 
for-profit. In any case, it will not engage in commercial 
activities for the purpose of making a profit. 


[Shishov] Does Mikhail Sergeyevich do a lot of work 
with the Fund, and is he often in this building? 
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[Kargezyan] He comes here virtually every day. Of 
course, once a week he might not show up, but there is 
always an important reason why if he does not. He 
arrives at 1000, sometimes a bit later, and he often stays 
late. 


[Shishov] It is obvious that the Gorbachev Fund is a 
special organization with a special status. But, neverthe- 
less, it 1s Not a State-run institution and it probably runs 
into purely technical problems, like the shortage of 
typewriters, computers, telephones, and so on. 


{[Kargezyan] You are correct, we do have too many 
problems like that. We arrived here with nothing. For 
instance, the press service does not have its own fax 
machine or enough typewriters or computers. I hope that 
soon everything will fall into place, but so far there is one 
fax in Gorbachev's office and one other one, but we get 
virtually no chance to use it. 


We have a general housekeeping service and very small 
protocol service. The fund also operates a small hotel 
and restaurant... 


Naturally each of us has maintained some personal 
contacts, and those often help us out. The personal 
respect enjoyed by Mikhail Sergeyevich and Aleksandr 
Nikolayevich Yakovlev is also helpful. Unfortunately 
the general state of chaos and disarray which exists 
within the territory of the CIS is to a great extent also 
reflected in the fund’s day-to-day operations. 


‘Failed Miracle’ of Economic Reform in Latvia, 
Estonia 


92UN1139A Moscow SELSKAYA ZHIZN in Russian 
10 Apr 92 p 2 


[Article by A. Timkov, SELSKAYA ZHIZN correspon- 
dent in the Baltic republics, under the “Political Diary” 
rubric: ““The Miracle That Was Not’’} 


[Text] “We need to separate. The empire must collapse. 
The planning and administrative system should be 
broken down.” These and similar slogans quite recently 
sounded at rallies and demonstrations, regardless of 
whether they were held in Riga, Tallinn, or Moscow, and 
in the democratic press. The democrats destructively 
proceeded toward power, generously promising people 
life with dignity. In part, this came true and was accom- 
plished. Nothing but memories remain of the united 
country. However, life did not get any better. It looked as 
though a disaster with a tremendous destructive punch 
afflicted the expanse of the once strong great power. 
Even the Baltic area, which once plumed itself on its 
accomplishments in agriculture, does not eat well now. 
There are mind-boggling lines for bread, milk, and meat 
in the once well-to-do, foreign-looking Estonia. It is cold 
inside their apartments. 


Here it is, the result of isolation, of the severance of 
economic relations. Yet, the ideologists of separation do 
not want to admit to this, and they cry from the rooftops: 
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It is the partocrats in hiding and apparatchiks masquer- 
ading as democrats who are to blame. They, say the 
ideologists, block anything and everything and mount 
economic sabotage. It is striking that the charges are 
leveled both on the shores of the Baltic Sea and the banks 
of the river Moscow, despite the fact that the Balts, who 
were the first to get a whiff of freedom, should in keeping 
with the developmental logic of events be at a different 
point on the path than Russia, which is merely forming 
its statehood. 


Let us recall that shopper’s ID cards, customs check- 
points, and bans on the export of goods began to spread 
precisely from the west eastward. However, the 
numerous barriers, which we have definitely succeeded 
in erecting, failed to make anybody richer. Even cur- 
rency has become a commodity in short supply. There is 
not enough of it to pay retirement benefits, wages, and 
allowances. We are taking care of the symptoms instead 
of developing joint rules for overcoming a most pro- 
found crisis. One state after another resorts to coupons 
which not only disorganize the domestic market but also 
cause panic in the neighboring countries of the once 
united Union. 


The situation is as in that song: “Whatever they did, it 
just did not work.” The stronger the structures which 
protect the economic space of a particular sovereign 
entity, the weaker the walls of the building, and the 
worse the life of the people. Deplorably, the well-being 
and health of the people hinge on occasion on the arrival 
of yet another plane with foodstuffs and medicines from 
prosperous countries. Meanwhile, everybody from 
housewives to politicians, understands that nobody will 
extricate us from our troubles except ourselves. How- 
ever, so far events have developed in the opposite 
direction. 


Estonia, which has initiated the introduction of regional 
economic accountability, the abbreviation for which, 
coincidentally, means “miracle” if translated from Esto- 
nian, fell prey to its own idea. A sharp social recession 
caused the government headed by Edgar Savisaar to 
resign. Incidentally, he was an originator of economic 
accountability. If the rule is correct that events in the 
Baltic area are repeated with delay in the rest of the 
territory of the former Union, a global crisis of power is 
approaching. It may be fraught with the most serious— 
God forbid!—and dramatic consequences. From this 
point of view, it is instructive to take a close look at the 
Estonian scenario and study the reasons why a generally 
good concept fell through. 


More than two years ago, Academician M.L. Bron- 
shteyn, USSR people’s deputy who at the time headed 
the USSR Supreme Soviet Subcommittee for Regional 
Economic Accountability, said in an interview to SEL- 
SKAYA ZHIZN: “Our model of economic account- 
ability is based on the development of a Union market— 
precisely, a market rather than the dictate of Union 
departments.’ Other politicians expressed the same 
thought differently: Not a single republic will survive on 
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its own. In reality, it happened otherwise. National- 
territorial egoism and the principle “charity begins at 
home” prevailed in public consciousness. As I see it, 
shopper's ID cards, which cut visitors off from the 
counters of local shops, were the beginning of the sepa- 
ration and disintegration of the all-Union market, which 
was largely imperfect but nonetheless actually existed. In 
Estonia, and subsequently in Latvia, the population 
approved of the cards, including the Russian-speaking 
population, who had stronger ties to Russia and the 
other republics than the indigenous residents. 


A response was not long in coming. It came in the form 
of not just making, for example, Russian shops inacces- 
sible to the Balts but also in substantial cuts in the 
delivery of grain and protein and vitamin additives. This 
is how the all-Union division of labor, which was in 
effect for many years, was broken down. The Baltic area, 
which was capable of producing milk and meat better 
than other republics, was left with no. hing when they lost 
cheap feed. In Latvia, milk production has fallen so 
rapidly in the last three years that a catastrophic shortage 
of milk for the needs of the local residents has developed. 
The situation with meat and eggs is similar. On the other 
hand, prices for resources have soared to such a degree 
that the republic would not have been able to meet its 
needs for gasoline even if it had exported all its food- 
stuffs in exchange. 


By now it is abundantly clear that the initiators of 
isolation have lost. But has the side which accepted the 
rules foisted upon it won? Lines for bread and milk, 
which form long before the shops open, do not at all 
testify to the prosperity of Russians. It turns out that 
breaking off relations did not benefit them either. 


However, this is merely the beginning. A real threat of 
unemployment looms for many collectives because of 
disruptions in the material and technical supply and the 
discontinuation of deliveries of subcontracted parts. For 
the most part the nonindigenous residents of Estonia and 
Latvia, who account for the bulk of those employed in 
industry, will be left without a source of support. The 
local authorities coming out in favor of the repatriation 
of migrants to their historic homeland will hardly be 
helpful. They are also banned from swapping their 
apartments and leaving, for example, Latvia. The only 
option available to them is to move to villages and 
become hired hands for rich farm owners, if the latter 
come along; after all, the future of the agricultural sector 
is very much in doubt. Everything hinges on the lack of 
fuel. This is the reason why the delivery of products from 
farms for processing, and from combines to stores, is 
being delayed. It is also possible that the Russian- 
speaking community of the Baltic republics, or at any 
rate its most active representatives, will begin to seek 
their fortunes in countries with developed economies. 


It is easy to predict the response of the world to mass 
migrations from the Baltic area. It is naive to believe that 
this process will remain an utterly domestic problem. 
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Stoppages of enterprises which manufacture final prod- 
ucts in Latvia and Estonia will affect dozens or hundreds 
of plants in the countries of the Commonwealth. For a 
period of time their collectives will be idle, which is not 
all that safe in our uneasy and unstable times. 


I am certain that sooner or later the harsh realities will 
compel the politicians to revise their positions. How- 
ever, a serious obstacle is awaiting them along this 
path—territorial claims which are being made by one 
country or another. The parliament of Latvia pro- 
nounced the annexation of Abrenskiy Uyezd, which is 
now a part of Pskov Oblast in Russia, illegal. Estonia is 
also seeking the restoration of prewar borders. So far 
Russia has not responded to the claims of the two 
neighboring states. 


Even the radical members of parliament come out in 
favor of resolving all issues in dispute at the negotiating 
table. However, this is not necessarily the case in reality. 
The existing economic and territorial impasses may 
develop into a protracted conflict. 


At present, it is not easy to predict how relations will 
develop between countries which have secured indepen- 
dence. However, we should hardly consider the principle 
of philistines, “every man for himself,” constructive. So 
far, nobody has ever succeeded in achieving happiness at 
the price of others’ unhappiness. At any rate, this has 
always been considered immoral. So, should we really 
betray our principles for a slice of bread? 


ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


CIS Gas Industry Prospects Discussed 


924A1025A Moscow IZVESTIYA in Russian 23 Apr 92 
Morning Edition p 2 


{Article by Anatoliy Druzenko (London-Moscow): 
“Western Businessmen Are Interested in Our Gas 
Industry But Are in No Rush to Invest Capital in It’’) 


[Text] An international conference on the topic, “The 
CIS’s Gas Industry—a Part of the World Economy,” was 
held for two days in London. The British Queen’s Insti- 
tute for International Relations and the Moscow Center 
for Foreign Investments and Privatization were the orga- 
nizers. 


Incidentally, this was the second conference held by 
friendly sponsors within a comparatively short period. 
The first, which was dedicated to the prospects for our 
oil industry under a market economy, was held in the 
British capital in January. And it assembled about 400 
representatives of the business world who had agreed to 
invest sums of money that are large by our standards for 
the opportunity to learn about and discuss the state of 
affairs in the former Union’s oil industry. Its success 
stimulated the organizers with such a tide of enthusiasm 
that they decided to strike while the iron was hot, and in 
three months they assembled the second conference, 
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keeping an energy bearer as the main subject of discus- 
sion. They changed only the kind of bearer—it was 
switched from oil to gas. 


And on this occasion, although the makeup of the 
participants did not appear to be so impressive, the 
conference's topic stimulated undoubted interest. There 
were several explanations for this. First, everything asso- 
ciated with possible changes and even upheavals in the 
world energy market, where the CIS formerly held a 
prominent spot, always interests businessmen, especially 
today. Second, among the energy bearers it is natural 
gas—for various reasons (the ecology, reliability, conve- 
nience, and so on)}—that takes on a leading role, dis- 
placing coal, oil, and the atom. It is not excluded that 
after the year 2000, it is the CIS that will become for 
Western Europe the most reliable source of gas supply. 


And finally, third, the unpredictability of the political 
Situation in one-sixth of the earth's land mass, which 
nevertheless retains its temptingness as a gigantic 
market, intrigues the West's business people. And unless 
the situation is clarified, the question, which paraphrases 
Hamlet in its application to business—to invest or not to 
invest—cannot be answered. The more so since the 
conference began the day after Yegor Gaydar’s 
announcement that he was resigning from the Russian 
government. True, the businessmen met the news sto- 
ically, and the audience’s mood could be expressed in the 
words: the reforms in Russia are going on the way they 
can go on in Russia. 


Though it must be noted that the representatives of our 
famous gas industry indicated fairly convincingly that 
rumors about the complete disruption of economic ties 
in the CIS have been greatly exaggerated. Moreover, the 
industry is working stably, as it did before, and a 
reduction in export deliveries is out of the question. It 
was even pointed out to me that the businessmen, who 
had heard a lot about the magnitude of our unlimited 
economic potential, observed with some surprise the 
businesslike correctness and professional mutual under- 
standing in the speeches of the Vice-Premier and Min- 
ister of Power and Fuel Resources of Kazakhstan K. 
Baykonov, First-Deputy Minister for Power and Fuel of 
Russia A. Shatalov, and Chief Engineer of Ukrgazprom 
[Ukrainian Gas Industry Production Association] M. 
Kovalko. Certainly they let them know about the 
decades of joint work and the success of the technology: 
the complex system for recovering and transporting gas 
has a definite immunity to excessive sovereignty ambi- 
tions (in my opinion, engineers understand this better 
than the politicians do). But it is not, in and of itself, 
without problems: at that same conference the Western 
professionals meticulously examined the “pricing” con- 
flict between the gas men of Ukraine and Turkmenia. 
Nevertheless, it is a fact that the CIS still succeeds in 
preserving a single and stable expanse of gas supply, and 
also, undoubtedly, a single and stable operating regime 
in the field. 
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The industry's prospects also are impressive. But, as our 
specialists emphasized, an appreciable increase in 
volume over the existing capacity cannot be achieved 
yet—having in mind primarily the gas pipeline system. 
New fields must be assimilated. They are the richest 
ones, but God placed them in areas extremely difficult of 
access: the Yamal Peninsula, the Arctic shelf, and the 
Pacific Ocean. The problem of problems there is not just 
to recover the gas but also to deliver it to the customers 
over tens of thousands of kilometers, across ice, tundra, 
and swamp. There are plans, but their execution requires 
capital investment that numbers in the billions of dol- 
lars. The CIS’s gas men do not have that kind of money. 
They will not have enough rubles if, in the wildness of 
our market, the price for pipe at the Khartsyzsk plant 
increases... 100-fold...with the new year. This means that 
investment and investors from outside will be needed. 


Here we also addressed the questions, which literally 
were the most urgent ones at the conference itself and in 
the hallways. Where are the guarantees that the invested 
capital will not be “‘abolished’’? Are there precise ‘rules 
of the game,”’ which should be observed unfailingly? 
What degree of risk is involved in the current progress in 
Russia’s reforms and the political instability and social 
tension that accompany them? 


One of the discussion participants asked S. Glazyev, 
First Deputy Minister of Foreign Economic Relations of 
Russia: “What, in your opinion, will be the appropriate 
time for serious investment?” The first vice-minister 
answered: “The appropriate time has already come. The 
one who is first is the one, naturally, who will get the 
most.”’ It is true that such a general declaration can 
hardly suit businessmen. They need something more 
concrete—guarantees, incentives, terms, and, finally, 
partners (the monopoly of the former Soyuzgazeksport, 
judging by the reaction of the room, no longer suits 
them). 


Still, as B. Fedorov, a division manager of the European 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development (for many, I. 
Silayev’s voluntary retirement from the post of Minister 
of Finance and Government is memorable) remarked, 
negotiations by Western business people with CIS com- 
rades and citizens, who were no less businesslike, often 
remind one, alas, of a dialogue of the deaf or, a little 
more diplomatically—a conversation of partners who do 
not completely understand each other’s interests. Meet- 
ings similar to the London meetings will assuredly pro- 
mote a more thorough explanation of mutual interests. 


Not by chance, both the Queen’s Institute and Centrin- 
vest [Moscow Center for Foreign Investment and Priva- 
tization], judging by everything, do not want to stop at 
what has been achieved, so they contemplate a third 
conference in July. It is proposed that this time problems 
of conversion in our Motherland (or, if you will, in the 
CIS) will be the subject of discussion. 
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World Economics Chief Cites Need for West 


924A1025B Moscow ROSSIYSKIYE VESTI in Russian 
No 3, Apr 92 p 2 


[Interview with Vladlen Martynov, Director of the Insti- 
tute for the World Economy and International Relations 
and corresponding member of the Russian Academy of 
Sciences, by Sergey Gusyakov: “Without Collaboration 
with the West, We Are Doomed to Backwardness”’; at 
the Institute for the World Economy and International 
Relations (date not given)] 


[Text] 


[Gusyakov] In reflecting upon the Russian leadership's 
Striving to integrate our economy into the world 
economy more quickly, | would like to know how the 
specialists consider politics in their operating activity. 


{[Martynov] We work closely with the Russian Govern- 
ment. In particular, with the Ministry of Foreign Eco- 
nomic Relations, which listens attentively to the recom- 
mendations of our institute's scientists. 


Of course the problem of integrating our national 
economy into the world economy remains one of the 
most persistent. It seems, however, that today it is 
appropriate to arrange for the first normal economic 
relations with the world market and to study it thor- 
oughly. And primarily to reestablish lost positions in our 
own economy. 


[Gusyakov] We are accustomed to speaking about objec- 
tive laws of developing society. Experience nonetheless 
indicates that the economic policy of any country at a 
given stage is personified by the names of leading econ- 
omist-scientists, that is, in some degree it is subjective in 
nature. There was, let’s say, Abalkin’s economic model, 
then Aganbegyan’s. And then there was the Shatalin- 
Yavlinskiy program, which was never implemented. The 
true and promising model turns out to be, as a rule, the 
trend whose ideolog turns up at the right place at the 
right time, that is, is closest of all to the powers that be. 
Or is that the point of view of the dilettante? 


[Martynov] Yes, it is very important to be at the right 
place at the right time. This is true. But this is only half 
of the truth. 


Grigoriy Yavlinskiy prepared the first version of his 
program, working under the aegis of Leonid Abalkin, in 
the Union’s Council of Ministers. But it turned out to be 
at the peak of the Ryzhkov program, so it turned out to 
be ill-suited. Ryzhkov’s program was developed by his 
helpers and Gosplan [State Planning Committee] spe- 
cialists. Then L. Abalkin was added, and they tried to 
aim it at the market. But in its very essence it still was 
not a market program, it was an anticrisis program. And 
that alone. Therefore it proved to be untenable, in that 
its authors tried to combine the uncombinable. 


I also was at that time on the Shatalin-Yavlinskiy team, 
and I entered it in its last stage. Although some of the 
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chapters of their program were written by our institute, it 
ended up the same way. It was a program for foreign 
economic relations, for example. 


And then A. Aganbegyan, under a task given by Mikhail 
Sergeyevich, tried to combine the Ryzhkov program 
with that of Shatalin-Yavlinskiy. Initially he gave pref- 
erence to their program by 95 percent. But I was under 
the impression that all this time M. Gorbachev was 
under severe pressure on the part of N. Ryzhkov’s 
administrative staff and on the part of the military- 
industrial complex of our economy, which had been 
militarized to the limit. And there was the complete 
displeasure of the deputy body of the former Union 
parliament. A temporary reduction of the people’s stan- 
dard of living frightened the deputies (although it was 
nothing in comparison with what has occurred in the 
past). 


In brief, the program was ripped to shreds. And indeed 
Mikhail Sergeyevich was at first a bitter opponent of the 
Shatalin-Yavlinskiy program. At the last stage of the 
work he spent three days with us, he worked for six or 
seven hours at a time without getting up from his chair. 
It would seem that the work of the scientists finally had 
found support at the highest level. The President 
believed them, and they believed the President. But...the 
pendulum of his clock then swung to the right. 


{Gusyakov}] Our economy’s orientation to the Western 
model of development was nurtured within these walls? 


[Martynov] To some degree, yes. Our scientists validated 
the principle of rejecting the authoritarian approach to 
relations between nations, and the concept of our coun- 
try’s participation in the international division of labor, 
the doctrine of invigorating our foreign-trade policy, and 
so on were developed here. Our forecasts were heard 
more than once at the government level. And our main 
conclusion received due support and understanding. 
And it was precisely this: without collaboration with the 
West, we are doomed to backwardness. 


[Gusyakov] Didn’t the program that we proposed to the 
MVF [International Monetary Fund (IMF)} turn out to 
be a peculiar Lend-Lease, as a result of which our 
economy completely lost its independence? Speaking 
crudely, it was transformed into a “riding-the-needle” 
drug addict, feeble, weak-willed, living from injection to 
injection, in this case financial. 


{[Martynov] I think that this does not threaten us with 
danger. In the West, as you may know, there is still no 
single opinion about whether it will or will not help us. 
The current transformations left our “friends” con- 
tented, “friends” who under no circumstances have 
changed their minds. So it is that to count on a generous 
rain of foreign currency that one can choke on is simply 
naive. 


Still the main bulk of foreign politicians and busi- 
nessmen is interested in our having order here. They are 
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interested in seeing a Russia that is stable and will be 
able to support this stability in former CIS countries. 


By the way, the IMF does not have enough money to 
herd us into a hopeless debtors’ prison. As a rule, they 
grant their loans (incidentally, they are extremely small) 
at the very start of a reform. Help at the first stage is 
especially important. Well, and further—who but it will 
be able to give orders. 


In this case, of course, the country should have its own 
economic policy, oriented to its own conditions (which 
are unique in our case). 


Railway Maintenance Factors Viewed 
92440967A Moscow GUDOK in Russian 10 Apr 92 p 2 


[Interview with V. M. Bogdanov, head specialist of 
VNIIZhT [All-Union Railroad Transport Scientific 
Research Institute], candidate in Technical Sciences, by 
A. Loginov, GUDOK correspondent: “The Problem Is 
Priced at a Billion’’; date and place not given] 


[Text] This was the title of the article, published in the 
New Year issue of GUDOK, about the meeting of the 
MPS [Ministry of Railways] Collegium—at that time still 
a Union structure. It was a question of the practical results 
of reducing the intensity of the wear uf the wheel flanges 
of rolling stock and the lateral wear of the rails. In the last 
few years, this problem has become particularly critical on 
a number of roads: the intensiveness of the wear on some 
sections of the network has 6-10-fold exceeded that pro- 
vided for in the technology of track operation and rolling 
stock. Hence, the growing volumes of work on recondi- 
tioning and replacing them, and the beginning of a 
shortage of rails and wheelpairs—and multi-million 
expenditures. 


Incidentally, in speaking afier a sharp and sometimes 
even polemical exchange of opinions (in addition to direc- 
tors and specialists of the MPS and its main administra- 
tions, representatives of science and chief road engineers 
took part in the discussion), A. L. Lisitsyn, director of 
VNIIZhT, “raised” the level on the network scale to a 
billion rubles [R]. Considering the coming liberalization of 
prices, he said, to R2 or 2.5 billion... 


Since liberalization did take place and continues, showing 
the frankly brazen market rise in prices for everything, we 
can today talk about a far greater sum. This, however, is 
not the point: prices and expenses will in the last analysis 
make themselves known in comparison with.... How does 
the true cost of a problem make itself known, when one 
must move and—one cannot move, for you cannot call the 
10-fold leap in the intensiveness of the metal wear at the 
“rail-wheel” juncture anything but a destructive process. 


Only the tip of the “iceberg” was considered in the 
professionals’ discussion, however. In order to look deeper 
into the matter, the GUDOK correspondent decided to 
interview the scientific director of the work, V. M. 
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Bogdanov, head specialist of the VNIIZhT, candidate in 
Technical Sciences, who gave a report at the MPS Col- 


legium. 


[Loginov] Viktor Mikhaylovich, first tell us briefly about 
the scale of the work. 


[Bogdanov] The fact that the leading scientists of 14 
divisions of our institute and 7 transport VUZes [higher 
educational institutions], the design bureaus of the main 
administrations of the MPS and similar subdivisions on 
the roads, as well as the Institute of Problems of 
Mechanics of the country’s Academy of Sciences, the 
Scientific Research and Design Bureau of Transport 
Machine Building, the defense complex, etc. have 
already been put to work on it attests to the scale of this 
work. 


[Loginov] Strong forces. Let us go back a little, though, 
so to speak, to the steam engine. Our railroads have been 
in operation for over 150 years now. Apparently, just as 
much of a rail and wheel wear problem existed (such are 
the laws of mechanics). Just why is it that it has become 
sO critical in our time? 


[Bogdanov] Scientists would offer more than one cycle of 
lectures on this score—with calculations and theoretical 
and practical computations. Let us restrict ourselves, 
however, to a brief and graphic excursion into history— 
into that steam locomotive century and in the continu- 
ation of it. Let us compare the first steam engines with 
the later ones, steam locomotives which gathered power, 
right up to the SO [Sergo Ordzhonikidze] and FD [Feliks 
Dzerzhinskiy] traction giants, and the famous Lebedy- 
anka, which weuat out of operation in the 1940's and 
1950’s. Then diesel locomotives and electric locomotives 
began to come to replace them, also increasing power 
from series to series. The freight-carrying capacity of ine 
railcars also increased—from small two-axle cars we 
went to the much larger capacity four- and eight-wheel 
ones. The railcar fleet gradually converted to rolling 
bearings. The freight transport volumes increased. 


The shortcomings in traffic and throughput capacity, 
particularly on limiting routes, required that the static 
load and weight of the trains be increased. At the same 
time, the rates of reinforcing the track lagged behind the 
increase in the loads on it. 


At various stages of this development of transport, the 
problem arose of the intensiveness of wear of the rails 
and wheels of the rolling stock and methods to restore 
them. The present stage is characterized by great dyna- 
mism in the processes, it has seemingly been compressed 
in time. Let us compare: the steam locomotives served 
for over a century; diesel locomotives began to crowd 
them out in earnest a little over four decades ago, and 
almost simultaneously the more powerful electric trac- 
tion appeared... 


[Loginov] Viktor Mikhaylovich, the process of intensive 
wheei and rail wear has not by-passed the railroads of 
Western Europe and America, either.... 
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[Bogdanov] Yes, it started there somewhat earlier, in the 
first half of the 1980's. This problem did not bother us at 
that time, and our specialists took no part in solving it at 
the international level. By the end of those same 1980's, 
however, it had risen up to face us. The Transbaykal 
Railroad sounded the alarm first, and then a few other 
roads. For a time, the locomotive depots coped with 
machining the wheelpairs, and everyone kept quiet. But 
as soon as the number of locomotives taken out of 
Operation increased considerably, and there was nothing 
to drive the trains, alarm signals naturally began to 
sound. 


Electrification came to the Transbaykal Railroad at this 
time, traffic speeds dropped, heavy and long-consist 
trains were passed through as “packets,”’ and there were 
pushers and assisted traction on mountainous sections. 
In a word, as subsequent studies showed, there was a 
plethora of reasons for the more intensive wear on the 
flanges of the wheels and the rails. 


For example, let us say, with traffic moving at a speed of 
only 40 kilometers an hour (and we are forced to reduce 
it to as low as 20) on mountainous sections, with the 
train pushed from the rear and regenerative braking, 
greater longitudinal forces arise in the consist, which 
increase the effect of the train on the track. The deteri- 
oration in the technical state of the cars and rails leads to 
misalignment of the wheelpairs in the frame of the bogie 
and lessening the cant of the rails on curves—all these 
factors affect metal wear, when the wheel becomes a 
unique cutter. It does not roll easily, and it is not 
elastoplastic deformations of the contact surfaces that 
arise, but a micro-cutting process. 


We will come to these conclusions later, when we visit 
the many roads that are suffering from this “sickness,” 
deai in earnest with the physical phenomena which are 
taking place and examine the more than two dozen 
factors which cause lateral wear of the rails and the wheel 
flanges. 


[Loginov] The speakers at the MPS Collegium stressed 
the attention paid to some of these factors, and 
reproached the scientists for their slowness in solving the 
scientific and practical problems. 


[Bogdanov] This is fully understandable. As they say, if 
someone is hurting, let him talk about it. The publica- 
tions in specialized journals also sometimes commit the 
sin of one-sidedness. We are trying to use the methods of 
multi-factor analysis and mathematical model study. 
That is, all the factors and the degree of influence of each 
of them individually on different operating conditions 
must be taken into consideration. There must be a 
precise diagnosis, scientifically and practically substan- 
tiated, so that things will not be simply patched up, but 
a strategy and tactics will be worked out for the actions, 
not only of the operations workers and those who repair 
the rolling stock and track, but also the machine builders, 
who create and improve the transport equipment. 
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The latier item is particularly labor- and time-intensive, 
and will take many Dg: to carry out. The situation itself 
is pressing us: traffic disruptions on that same Trans- 
baykal Railroad, which extends for about 2,000 kilome- 
ters, will shut down the Transsiberian. Moreover, this 
problem has begun to cause serious worry, not only for 
this railroad, but for the other 16 roads, ~ oo | with 
the Far Eastern and ending with the Lvov. Therefore, of 
the two dozen and more factors, we have chosen to carry 
out one for immediate practical implementation. 


Hardly anyone will try to deny the progressive nature of 
converting rolling stock from ordinary plain bearing axle 
boxes to roller bearing ones. There are advantages: 
freight-laden cars roll more easily and can carry more, 
farther and faster with the same locomotives. There is no 
need for a large army of greasers (a not very prestigious 
occupation), but along with these advantages there 
proved to be an insidious disadvantage—the “natural” 
lubrication of the rails and wheel tires ceased—they 
could not stand the loss of the drips of oil regularly added 
to the axle boxes. 


[Loginov] Forgive me the involuntary pun, but does this 
mean that progress has caused trouble [gone sideways], 
and that you are running into more lateral wear [side 
wear] of the rails and wheel flanges” 


[Bogdanov]} One must pay a price for everything. It is not 
by chance that foreign railroads use lubricators— 
lubricant-feeding devices to reduce the intensiveness of 
the metal wear. Incidentally, we used to try this, but 
fighters of “excess” turned up. When it simply had to be 
done, we were forced to take this over. 


[Loginov] Grease can get onto the rolling surface of the 
wheel, and on the rail head. And then... 


[Bogdanov] Then a locomotive starts skidding like a cow 
on ice. There must therefore be precision in the feed, and 
the appropriate consistency of the lubricant, so that it 
does not spill. 


The Transbaykal has begun a test. They specially 
equipped a trolley, but, as it happens, they made a bad 
beginning. They had to do additional work on the device 
to feed the lubricant. This was in 1989, and in the 
following summer, Viadimir Antonovich Krapivnyy, 
chief engineer of the Far Eastern Railroad, suggested that 
we make our tests on their road, on the complicated 
Shkotovs-Partizansk section, where on the ascent they 
had to drive the train at low speeds, and with a “pusher,” 
but on the descent they had to use regenerative braking. 


The first portable automatic rail lubricator (ARS), was 
put into operation on this section and high-efficiency 
plastic lubrication vas developed especially for it. Loco- 
motives began to be equipped with on-board lubricators. 
To skip ahead, | will say: the year-long experiment 
confirmed the high efficiency of the solution proposed. 
The intensiveness of the wear on the wheel tires and rails 
on the curves dropped 6-10-fold, and the operating fleet 
of locomotives of the Smolyaninovo Depot was reduced 
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by 12 units and brought to the norm because of this. The 
volume of machining the wheelpairs of the electric trains 
at the Partizansk Depot has lessened, and there is no 
longer any need to do additional work to shifi rails on 
this section because of their above-norm lateral wear. A 
considerable saving of electric power for train traction 
was achieved. As a result, the operating expenses of the 
Viadivostok Division of the road were reduced by R1.5 
million. It should be added—at preliberalization prices. 


[hoginov] This is on one division, one difficult section. 
ul how many such sections are there on that same Far 
Eastern and other roads of the network? Are those of the 
speakers at the MPS Collegium, who made accusations 
about insufficient activity in introducing innovations 
that are so obviously efficient, perhaps right” 


[Bogdanov] This is now obvious. When we got stuck at 
the Transbaykal, the only one who believed us was V. 
Krapivnyy. He himself, and V. Ratoshnyuk and V. 
Sukhinin, two other deputy road chiefs, were actively 
included in this work. Their faith in the success of the 
matter and their energy infected the directors of the 
Viadivostok Division and the line enterprises. Scientists 
of the KhabliZhT [Khabarovsk Railroad Transport 
Engineers Institute] have been attached. A. Ivanov, road 
chief, has paid close attention to the work. This means 
that very large forces were put into action on the road. 
They are also continuing this work energetically. Last 
year, another automatic rail-lubricator was put into 
operation on the Arkhara-Obluchye section, and there 
are plans to put two more into operation. Similar work 
has been started on the Gorkiy and Lvov railroads, and 
requests for ARS have come in from the Baykal-Amur, 
Krasnoyarsk, October and Southeastern railroads. That 
is, as they say, the process has taken off. 


[Loginov] Has it taken off, or, as before, does an inno- 
vation have to be introduced by a nudge from above? 
There has been favorable talk about the Far Eastern, 
where the road chief and three of his deputies were 
constantly found on the test section. And, of course, 
directors of division rank. Is this an echo of command- 


[Bogdanov] This question is not as simple as it seems. A 
cost-led mechanism has been in effect in our country for 
many years. We have increased the volumes of track and 
rolling stock repair and power expenditures, and have 
considered this to be in the order of things.... Here, a 
Smolyanninovo locomotive engineer immediately saw: 
whereas before he had literally dragged the train up the 
ascent at a speed of 25 kilometers an hour, now it rolls 
easily at 40 kilometers an hour, and moreover the 
current load has dropped from 1100 to 800 amperes. A 
saving? Yes, but now, he says, they are cutting our 
norms... 


The need to machine wheelpairs has dropped sharply for 
the depot workers, and for the track workers—the need 
to replace rails because of their more rapid lateral wear. 
It turns out that the volumes, which were planned and 
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paid for from above by the road, are dropping. Hence the 
natural opposition from below. In addition, whereas 
before, the speed restrictions for lateral wear of the rails 
and wheelpairs could be written off, now.... 


[Loginov] We therefore hear that so far we have no real cost 
accounting, when it would be profitable for everyone to 
work economically—from the track worker, railcar worker 
and locomotive engineer to the chief of the corresponding 
service and ministry.... This, however, is a topic for a special 
conversation. Let us sum up some of the results: for 
example, what is the present stage of solving the problem on 
the scientific and particularly, the practical plane; are we 
lagging behind our Western colleagues or are we, as they say, 
proceeding on the same level? 


[Bogdanov| When the specialists of the Far Eastern Rail- 
road and KhablIZhT summed up the results of the year's 
work, it became obvious that the funds invested had been 
justified many times over. Let us compare with the Amer- 
ican data (the United States has invested hundreds of 
millions of dollars in this in the last ten years and is 
continuing to improve both the lubricators and the lubn- 
cants). Judging by the publications, which, of course, reveal 
no secrets, they are getting back $13 for every dollar 
invested. 


On the scientific plane, we are approaching the completion 
of the technical developments for lubrication. They are fully 
competitive, and with respect to lubricants (there are over a 
dozen versions of them), we surpass our foreign colleagues. 


On the practical plane. About a dozen portable rail 
lubricators are in operation on the network today, and 
1,500 locomotives are equipped with on-board lubrica- 
tors. Our former associates of the RIIZhT [Riga Railroad 
Transport Scientific Research Institute] organized a 
cooperative to manufacture them, and then, on its 
basis—a small enterprise. Last year the roads acquired 
500 machines from them. 


[Loginov] Did they become monopolists? And what 
about the prices, they are probably exorbitant? 


[Bogdanov] | would not say that. The instruments are 
quite complex. Last year the roads paid R2,500 each for 
them. (The Americans are prepared to sell them, on 
contract, for $3,000 each.) The Rostov workers can 
satisfy the secior’s needs for the next few years. 


About the portable rail-lubricators. According to our calcu- 
lations, at least 70 of them are needed to remove the 
problem of wear alone—at least one for each division 
afflicted with this ailment. The Lyudinovo Diesel Locomo- 
tive Building Plant can and has agreed to produce them, on 
the basis of a diesel rail car being developed for production, 
and the Gomel Railcar Repair Plant—a specially equipped 
car. In the first case we obtain an automated device which 
can operate on difficult sections on a special schedule. In the 
second case—a less mobile device (it has to be coupled to a 
train or assigned a locomotive), but one that has better 
conditions for the servicing personnel. We are fitting out the 
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Sverdlovsk and Gorkiy railroads with rail-lubricating loco- 
motives this year. The Tikhoretsk Track Machine Plant has 
agreed to organize the production of suspended (on trolleys 
and motorized railcars) equipment for rail lubrication. 


The problem lies elsewhere: there is no unified buyer 
today who could conclude a contract with the plant— 
equip 50 trolleys with these this year. The money is on 
the railroads, and they make orders to the plants on the 
basis of their possibilities. For an industry, this is indi- 
vidual production. Naturally, the price goes up. It 
appears that the development of a technical policy and 
an order for new equipment from industry should be 
financed in centralized fashion. 


The third route lies in stationary, track lubricators. The 
Yekaterinburg PRMZ now produces 500 units of them a 
year and supplies them to the railroads. They are 
installed just in front of the station gridiron, to protect 
the switch assemblies from wear. The great efficiency of 
this design is confirmed by the work experience of the 
Moscow-passenger-Kazan Station. In accordance with 
the instructions of the MPS Collegium, we prepared the 
draft of a comprehensive plan for equipping the network 
with technical lubricating devices, as well as hard-facing 
and hardening the flanges. We sent it to railroad special- 
ists and are planning to meet with them at the end of 
April for final agreement and confirmation. 


This is the apportionment. I will not touch upon such a 
broad spectrum of technical solutions for the problem as 
development of new models of freight car bogies, 
including those with independently rotating wheels (and 
not wheelpairs, as now), using steels with heightened 
wear-resistance, reconditioning flanges by hard-facing 
and hardening them, optimizing the conditions for train 
movement, changing the cant of the rails on curves, etc. 
This is a subject for another conversation. 


Just a few words on the change in profile of the rolling 
surface of the wheels. In GUDOK of 27 March, there was an 
article about the “suppression” of the suggestions of G. 
Zinyuk and A. Nikitskiy. As far back as two years ago, the 
ministry permitted the locomotive depot to choose the most 
efficient profile for them independently. We financed the 
work of the Lvov DPTKB. The Zinyuk-Nikitskiy profile 
was approved on many roads, but the results were by no 
means favorable everywhere. Apparently, the operating 
conditions differ too much on different roads, and with a 
volitional procedure, you cannot make people introduce 
something that is not suitable for them. 


[Loginov] The last question, Viktor Mikhaylovich. Is 
“lubrication” useful only for roads with mountainous 
terrain and an abundance of curves? Or does it do no 
harm in flat sections either? 


{[Bogdanov] Our latest studies and the experience of 
American railroads shows that using lubrication on flat 
sections makes it possible to have a substantial reduction 
in resistance to train movement and to obtain up to a 
10-percent saving of power resources. With the present 
shortage of power resources and the present prices, this is 
something to think about. 
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POLITICAL AFFAIRS 


Stepashin on Current Changes in Security 
Ministry 


924C 12274 Moscow RABOCHAYA TRIBUNA 
in Russian 17 Apr 92 p 4 


[Interview with Sergey Stepashin, deputy minister of 
security of Russia, by Valeriy Kalitvin: “Was Pere- 
stroyka a KGB Operation" ] 


{Text} In the following interview Russian Deputy Min- 
Security 


[V. Kalitvin] Sergey Vadimovich, why did you decide to 
Stay On as minister but not as chairman of the Supreme 
Soviet Security and Defense Committee? 


[Sergey Stepashin] Today, now that the legal foundation 
is in place, the most important thing is to put it consis- 
tently into practice and in fact bring about the necessary 
reorganization of the former KGB within the Ministry of 
Security of a democratic Russia. 


[V. Kalitvin] In the public consciousness there is an aura 
of gloom about Lubyanka. Yet when you see the pedestal 
on the square without the figure of “Iron Felix” 
{Dzerzhinskiy], does it not arouse in you a sense of 
chaotic disorder? 


[Sergey Stepashin] The experience of Eastern Europe 
shows how useless and dangerous for the state is the 
overly hasty destruction of the old intelligence services 
and what irreversible mistakes this can lead to. Coun- 
tries pay dearly for such an impulsive and unwise 
decision, however understandable it may be in human 
terms. We must not destroy, but reform; that is, we must 
separate all that is of value from that which is odious and 
incorrigible. What is of value is the experience and 
professionalism of one's associates who sincerely 
believed that they were doing their duty for the mother- 
land, and who did not stain their reputations with 
criminal acts. 


[V. Kalitvin] How would those newly in power fare if 
they set out to dismantle the KGB and to create new 
security organs by starting with a clean slate? 


[Sergey Stepashin] Under these particular conditions, 
that would be an irresponsible action. There is economic 
chaos in the country, a breakdown of the regional admin- 
istrative structure, an orgy of extremism and crime, and 
a host of economic crimes. Under these circumstances, 
to liquidate the KGB and become preoccupied for many 
months with the establishment of new services, training 
people, and adjusting them to their tasks would mean 
losing all control over the situation for a long time to 
come. God know what consequences it could lead to. 
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The losses to the state are very substantial as it is. In the 
event of such an extreme attempt to deal with this 
problem, | think that the forces in favor of it would be for 
the most part those who like to fish in the muddy waters 
of the transitional period. A democratic state needs 
strong and effective security services, especially during 
the period when it is becoming established. Neverthe- 
less, they must, of course, be maintained under strict 
judicial control and legislative supervision. And such 
supervisory control must be based on laws governing 
security and investigative activities. 


[V. Kalitvin] Incredible changes have taken place in our 
society. From a closed society, in which freedom of 
thought and speech could only be exercised in Aesopian 
language, we have been transformed into ah open social 
order in the Russian manner without restraints of any 
kind. An inadvertent consequence of this has been 
disappearance of the sanctions of authority. Laws are not 
carried out at the top or at the bottom. At the same time, 
to overcome the chaos and build a democratic society, 
we must have authority that constituents regard with 
respect and confidence and strict compliance with the 
laws. What is to be done? 


{Sergey Stepashin] You are right. It is bad when the 
authority of those in power is based on nothing more 
than fear. Nevertheless, authority, of course, must 
embody political will and force in order to carry out the 
laws. An absence of political will in protecting demo- 
cratic principles and the legitimate interests of society 1s 
a crime before the people, who entrust the fate of the 
country to their representatives. The key to authority lies 
in the exercise of balanced and mature policy, operating 
in the interests of the development of society and the 
entire country, as well as what is successfully achieved by 
such policy. Without such power the greatest good in the 
declarations remains in the form of so many empty 
words. 


[V. Kalitvin] Does it not disturb you that state secrets, 
which it has always been your job to protect, now often 
become the property of the mass media? The truth is that 
we have become the most open country in the world. 
There are now virtually no secrets from anyone. 


[Sergey Stepashin] It disturbs me a great deal. We have 
been thrown from one extreme to another—from sus- 
pecting every foreigner of wrongdoing to the notion that 
the world is made up of people disposed to get along with 
us exclusively on the basis of the ideal of Christian love. 
We forget that states and corporations are motivated by 
their interests alone, and that these interests not only do 
not coincide with our own but often run counter to them. 
So the world is made. Of course, none of us need the 
former isolation of the country from the rest of the 
world, but we need intelligence and access to informa- 
tion that is vitally important to the country. Of course, 
the country cannot manage to survive without the con- 
version of defense technology to industry, which must 
begin to earn money instead of hanging like a weight 
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around the neck of the people. But when Western intel- 
ligence services or criminal enterprises of certain 

esiern countries buy up our facilities for a song 
through dummy corporations and receive in exchange 
precious loot of both commercial and strategic value, the 
danger arises that we are exceeding the proper bounds of 
openness, which, by the way, the pragmatic Western 
democracies understand full well. Our intelligence ser- 
vices must not take their eyes off the information and 
technology that is vitally important for the country. Our 
newly acquired openness sometimes looks very much 
like sheer bungling, and it may cost us dearly. 


[V. Kalitvin] You are said to advocate the conversion of 
the state security apparatus into the intelligence service. 
Is such a transformation actually taking place? 


[Sergey Stepashin] State security cannot become a purely 
intellectual service. By the very nature of its activities, it 
must not only analyze, but act. But it is necessary to 
overcome the defensive syndrome within which the 
intelligence system operated for decades. A priority 
should be assigned to forecasting certain kinds of threats, 
to the security of the country, and to working out 
preventive measures in order to maintain that security. 
For this it is necessary to learn to predict events and to 
develop our analytical capabilities so as to stay ahead of 
our adversaries, who are already at the stage of working 
out their plans, which are directed against the interests of 
the country and its citizens. For this purpose, we need 
outstanding analysts. 


[V. Kalitvin] For decades the security organs were geared 
to combating everyone and everything that presented a 
danger to the Communist Party. Much force was also 
applied to combat those who are today called entrepre- 
neurs. Has this changed” 


[Sergey Stepashin] Since August a change has taken place 
in priorities and values. One of the new priorities is 
defending the property rights of citizens. However, the 
conscience of experienced state security professionals 
tends to be conservative. It is difficult for them to 
conceive of the fact that it is their duty to defend the 
interests of private entrepreneurs as well as those of the 
state. Yet it is useful for the state to have a growing 
number of those in private enterprise enjoy its protec- 
tion. Reorganizing the psychology of our people is a 
process that is progressing more slowly than reorganizing 
the directorates and main administrations of the Min- 
istry of Security, including the Petersburg administra- 
tion which I head. 


[V. Kalitvin] What was the position of the parliamentary 
committee with respect to the merger of the KGB and 
the Ministry of Internal Affairs [MVD]? 


[Sergey Stepashin] Since their inception, a monopoly of 
the intelligence services has constituted a great danger 
for the state, however well intentioned their manage- 
ment. Competition between these services, coupled with 
the independence of those who act on the basis of their 
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information, provide the guarantee to the state and 
society of having these services securely under control 


By the way, a majority of the professionals in the state 
security organization and in the militia were in agree- 
ment with the findings of our committee. 


As for this instance, there was much that was strange 
about it. Everything was undertaken in secret. One day 
two ukases were issued, first a ukase to join the AFB 
[Federal Security Agency] and MSB [Interrepublic Secu- 
rity Agency], and two hours later another ukase to merge 
the AFB and the MVD. Neither the Supreme Soviet nor 
our committee were informed of this move in advance. It 
was an attempt to confront us with a fait accompli. This 
was a test of the democratic system of wielding power in 
this country, and the system met the test. The move to 
“bolster” the system fell through, and the decision of the 
Constitutional Court was unanimous in concurring with 
that of the legislators. 


[V. Kalitvin] Will the evolution of the special intelli- 
gence services lead to their becoming politically neutral? 


[Sergey Stepashin] Neutrality and depoliticalization are 
two different things. Our policy should consist of uncon- 
ditional adherence to the interests of the state together 
with fidelity to the Constitution and the values of our 
society. It is another matter that the various political 
parties interpret these values differently. It 1s incumbent 
upon the security organs to remain above these party 
differences. They are called upon to serve the state and 
society—not the parties. 


This policy that the operations of the state security 
organs should not have an influence on political parties 
or Mass Movements within organizations, so long as they 
do not infringe upon the Constitution or laws of the 
country, has been strengthened by a new law. That is not 
to say, however, that the security forces will stand by and 
tolerate the activities of parties or groups of people 
attempting to subvert the constitutional system—that is, 
activities directed against the state or employing terrorist 
tactics and encroaching upon civil nghts and liberties. 


[V. Kalitvin] Will the Russian Ministry of Internal 
Affairs cooperate with the intelligence services of other 
countries in combating international terrorism” 


[Sergey Stepashin] We have mutual treaty obligations in 
regard to this problem with the intelligence services of 
Sweden, Austria, and Finland, and talks were held on his 
subject between September and December of last year 
with U.S. intelligence services, but so far no agreement 
has been signed 


[V. Kalitvin] The emergence of the CIS is a process that 
is painful with many stresses and strains. More and 
more, the republics are withdrawing from one another as 
their interests conflict. Meanwhile, each of them ts 
developing its own intelligence and counter-intelligence 
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services. Does this not mean thal persons who were 
formerly colleagues in the KGB will begin to work 
against each other? 


[Sergey Stepashin} That is a most difficult and delicate 
matter. The tendency to split up into nts has 
always been with us. It is a tragic reality t now that 
this process of fragmentation tends to predominate and 
to distort to a significant degree the ambitions of polit- 
ical leaders with a false conception of the interests of the 
people. Unity in a freely democratic land is better and 
more profitable for all of us, and we hope that sooner or 
later these fissiparous tendencies can be overcome. But if 
the breakup continues any further, then we will have no 
other recourse than to come to the realistic conclusion 
that Russia and the Russian people constitute our 
inalienable and lawful interests, the defense of which is 
the duty of our security service. This principle applies to 
all aspects of our activities. We are in favor, however, of 
a si joint system of intelligence services for all 
republics of the CIS. We have, of course, no borders 
between our states. People as well as goods can freely go 
back and forth. Under such conditions, only a unified 
effort can be effective, and we are prepared for it. 


[V. Kalitvin] Are you not troubled by the fact that the 
political turncoats, who had no intention of champi- 
oning democracy when they renounced the party, are 
often treated on television like reflecting Hamlets— 
martyrs deserving of everyone's sympathy in spite of 
everything? 


[Sergey Stepashin] | am troubled by it. Such an attitude 
attests to the fact that some journalists have completely 
lost their bearings. Theirs is the same bolshevism as 
before, except turned inside out. For those at home in 
this pseudo-democratic paradise, apparently, it is diffi- 
cult to imagine that for a normal person there is first of 
all his motherland, his homeland, which he is faithful to 
and prepared to defend, and only after that, the political 
order, party, religion, and so on. It is particularly diffi- 
cult for people in the field of intelligence. They have 
served the security interests of their country rather than 
the regime. They have been made deeply aware of the 
deadly serious problems of national security and the 
extent of a real threat posed by the intelligence services 
of other countries. Theirs has been a hard, uncompro- 
mising struggle in defense of the interests of their moth- 
erland. And now they are told that they committed their 
lives to no purpose, and that their former adversaries, 
who had been working against us so hard, now wish us 
only well. 


Let us acknowledge one thing. A strong and powerful 
Russian state is obviously not in the interest of any other 
country in the world; and what is more, it never will be. 
For decades and for centuries this struggle between us 
has been waged. Who would suppose that it was to end in 
universal brotherhood? There are powerful forces in the 
world whose purposes would be served by the weakening 
and dismemberment of our country. 
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[V. Kalitvin] From repentance we have gone on to 
universal forgiveness, it seems. Certain officials of the 
intelligence services who were found guilty of treason 
have recently been pardoned. This humane act has little 
by little been interpreted as being for the purpose of 
rehabilitating these people. How do you feel about this? 


[Sergey Stepashin] It is difficult for me to identify them 
as “prisoners of conscience.” It is all the more difficult to 
become reconciled with the fact that murderers and 
common criminals were pardoned along with two highly 
placed members of the KGB. 


{V. Kalitvin] Since the days of Andropov the opinion has 
persisted that the KGB, even during the period of 
stagnation, was free of corruption. Is this a myth? 


[Sergey Stepashin] No. Corruption has never made deep 
inroads. In the first place, there has been rigorous 
recruitment, and the standard of personnel is fairly high. 
In the second place, inside of it, the regimen of work has 
been strictly supervised. Everyone knew everything 
about everyone. This was the case particularly under 
Andropov. 


[V. Kalitvin] Has the situation now changed” 


[Sergey Stepashin] Unfortunately, there are leaks of 
information from our people, including the management 
under me. There are also temptations from the commer- 
cial sector. Treachery, of course, always appeals to dis- 
reputable characters, and unfortunately there are always 
reasons why those who are weak feel impelled to take 
dishonorable paths. For a year not a single apartment has 
been allotted to our administration, and there are 80 
people standing in line for one. If one of our operatives 
is assigned to the central administration, of course, an 
apartment is purchased for him in three or four months. 


The society should at least provide minimum protection 
against the privations of those who defend it—at times, 
at the cost of their lives. 


[V. Kalitvin] Tell me, how do you respond to the rumor 
that perestroyka was actually a large-scale, though admit- 
tedly unsuccessful, operation of the KGB” 


[Sergey Stepashin] With skepticism. As a result of the 
operation, of course, the operating surgeon almost died. 
It is another matter that in the decision-making process 
the KGB covertly played an extremely significant role. 
While giving Gorbachev, Ryzhkov, and others filtered, 
specious information in carefully administered doses, 
Kryuchkov was actually manipulating the point of view 
of the president. From KGB reports it is possible to 
clearly trace how they followed their own policy line. An 
analysis of the documents reveals how and why Gor- 
bachev vacillated now to the left and now to the right. 
But we should not make too much of the role of 
Kryuchkov. In the first place, the president had other 
sources of information. In the second place, in accor- 
dance with our traditions, the information that went to 
the upper echelons of the power structure was that which 
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was deemed suitable. It is precisely by taking into 
consideration this negative experience that we can build 
a security system that will safeguard the the security of 
Russia and its internal operations. The aim is to build a 
system that will assure access at the decision-making 
level of objective and reliable information. 


[V. Kalitvin] Citizens of this county find themselves in a 
peculiar ition. They are guaranteed freedom of 
speech, of conscience, and of assembly, but their most 
basic right—the right to life—is left undefended. 


[Sergey Stepashin] Yes. Crime is overwhelming us, and it 
is becoming increasingly difficult to contain a wave of 
violence. But we must also take into account how dili- 
gent our security forces have been in combating corrup- 
tion and crime under conditions in which, as a result of 
the recent happenings, 90 percent of the population now 
lives below the poverty line. A radical reduction in crime 
and violence at this time is not to be expected. Poverty 
leads to wildness, and wildness unleashes crime. The 
security agencies may try to detect and isolate crime, but 
they have been deprived of the opportunity to come to 
terms with its root causes. Here, we arrive at the point in 
our discussion where it must be recognized that the 
security of our country presupposes economic security. 
It is urgently necessary that we establish a system capable 
of avoiding extremes in economic policy such as we are 
seeing today. We need a clear-cut conception of national 
economic security; for it underlies the stability of the 
state and the effectiveness of the work of all its institu- 
tions, including that of the KGB. 


[V. Kalitvin] The government is applying to the West for 
credits and assistance, while at the same time billions of 
dollars in commercial profits are being taken out of the 
country and sequestered in Western banks. What can the 
security agencies do in this situation? 


[Sergey Stepashin] The intelligence services consolidated 
within the Ministry of Security are now tracking bank 
accounts that have been illegally opened abroad as well 
as sources and channels of funds flowing overseas. It is 
too early to tell about the effectiveness of these efforts. 
We may detect the channels, but we cannot return the 
money; for the legal means are lacking. The difficulty is 
compounded by the fact that money transferred abroad 
cannot qualify as contraband. The foreign currency 
drain occurs for the most part through the central 
administration. 


[V. Kalitvin] Yegor Gaydar has announced that entre- 
preneurs who have secret bank accounts but own up to 
the fact will be forgiven. What is your response to this? 


[Sergey Stepashin] Yegor Timurovich is a man with a 
sense of humor. I assume he was joking. 


[V. Kalitvin] If you manage to locate large-scale fortunes 
in Western banks, is there any way of returning them to 
Russia? 
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[Sergey Stepashin] Today there is not for all practical 
purposes. International agreements are needed to cope 
with such problems. In order to have any chance of 
success in demanding the transfer of bank assets to 
Russia, incontrovertible proof of a crime must be gath- 
ered, and it must be recognized as a crime according to 
the laws of the country in which the bank in question is 
located. How the bank, which holds the deposit, will act 
is also an unresolved question. 


Official on Government Anticorruption Drive, 
Diamond Sector Problems 


924C1274A Moscow ARGUMENTY I FAKTY 
in Russian No 15, Apr 92 pp 1, § 


[Interview with Mikhail Gurtov, head of a government- 
sponsored working group to monitor official corruption, 
by ARGUMENTY I FAKTY correspondent S. 
Mikhova: “Shake the Diamond-Studded Hand?"’} 


[Text] A few days ago B. N. Yeltsin signed a ukase 
entitled: “On Combating Corruption in the State Service 
System.” In the following interview ARGUMENTY I 
FAKTY correspondent S. Mikhova discusses this subject 
with Mikhail Gurtov, who heads a group, operating under 
the auspices of First Deputy Chairman of the Russian 
Government Yegor Gaydar, which is charged with moni- 
toring both the legal and financial aspects of official 


corruption. 


[S. Mikhova] First of all, with respect to the ukase itself. 
Will it really help in your campaign or will it be another 
failure? 


{Mikhail Gurtov] At last it is clearly determined that a 
government official does not have the right to engage in 
private enterprise. Although everyone might be expected 
to know this, all the same, it should be said that the 
deputy chairman of the council of specialists under the 
chairman of the government, Petr Korotkevich, serves 
openly as general director as well as being the founder of 
a firm called the Carbon International Corporation, and 
that this firm enjoys unprecedented privileges. But it is a 
pity that the ukase does not deal with the other side of 
the question—whether the salary of a ministry specialist 
is sufficient to provide an adequate living for him. 


[S. Mikhova] Your group was the first specially desig- 
nated body to deal with corruption in the new govern- 
ment administration of Russia. Today, however, dozens 
of boards and commissions have been appointed on the 
model of the one devised by Gaydar. The anticorruption 
campaign is becoming a national sport. Does this not 
make you apprehensive? 


{Mikhail Gurtov] Unfortunately, economic crime and 
corruption in the new Russian state administration has 
become so rampant that it could be the death of the those 
combating it. We are conducting official investigations 
of the more flagrant cases of privatization among the 
nomenklatura and abuse of authority in the export of 
fuel and raw materials as well as in bank operations. We 
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have succeeded in halting deals involving the transfer of 
several hundred billion rubles. This outflow of rubles 
was threatening to undermine the exchange rate. It is 
now beginning to stabilize. 


We do not share the condescending attitude in dealing 
with people that has come into vogue among government 
officials. On the contrary, the most critical state prob- 
lems are often concerned with the particular claims of 
people. For example, a group of diamond cutters—A. 
Abramov, V. Sukhanov, V. Surkov, and V. Kuznetsov— 
addressed an appeal to Gaydar. They represented the 
labor collective of the Kristall Industrial Association. 
They complained that their industry cannot function 
under the new conditions. The fact is, we continue to 
hold a curious record in the Union in that our diamond 
industry is unprofitable. Losses in Russian diamond 
plants come to R30 million. In 1991 Rosalmazzoloto 
passed a resolution to subsidize these industries, allot- 
ting R196 million to keep them afloat, as well as, of 
course, to hide their own errors and ignorance of how to 
operate under the new conditions. 


All these losses have come about, moreover, despite the 
fact that we happen to possess a third of the world’s 
reserves of raw diamonds—of all types, from the 
cheapest to those of unique value. With all these riches, 
we find ourselves destitute, while Israel, for example, 
which does not even extract diamonds of its own, earns 
billions of dollars a year by simply cutting diamonds 
from other countries. 


{S. Mikhova] Cannot this industry be placed in private 
hands? 


{Mikhail Gurtov] According to the diamond specialists, 
it is necessary in the interests of Russia to maintain a 
complete state monopoly over the diamond industry. 


A state monopoly, however, is by no means the same 
thing as a departmental monopoly. The experience we 
have gained over the past decades shows that the vested 
interests of the department involved not only do not 
coincide with the interests of the state but are pitted 
against them. Almazzoloto, the Russian corporation, is a 
fitting successor of the Union main administration in 
terms of sluggishness and lack of flexibility. Let me give 
you one example. When a batch of our raw diamonds 
was stolen in London, it turned out for us be more 
profitable to get the insurance than it was to sell them at 
the price set by our officials. 


What about our organization of labor? Israel has 6,000 
diamond cutters with no more than |,000 managers over 
them; we have 10,000 cutters, and there are 14,000 
managers over them. In Israel they manufacture six 
times as many cut diamonds as we do in Russia. What 
about our lack of professional skill? What about this 
striving to perpetuate the existing system, changing only 
the sign on the door? And what about this peculiar 
willingness to sell our diamonds cheap? 
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{S. Mikhova] We must therefore deal with the De Birs 
[transliterated] corporation? 


{Mikhail Gurtov] De Birs has at its disposal 70 percent 
of the raw diamonds on the planet. For the present we 
cannot get along without its participation; for we must 
pay a high price for decades of departmental monopoli- 
zation. But we must work with this corporation at the 
professional level and get the proper market price for our 
stones. Today an agreement is being seriously considered 
under which De Birs will purchase all our diamonds 
from us and then sell us diamonds for purposes of 
manufacture. Incidentally, in Belgium they are offering 
to sell us the diamonds that were stolen from us and they 
guaranty regular deliveries in batches. But I would rather 
let V. Kaninchenko, a member of our commission, 
discuss the criminal aspects of the matter. 


There have also been reports of strange goings-on in the 
diamond industry that have not been taken into account. 
As soon as Yakutiya wanted to operate under the new 
conditions, a senior official of Yakutalmaz was shot. 
Then another. A third died under mysterious circum- 
stances. Then there was the strange instance of 10 
diamond cutters who were sent from Israel, supposedly, 
to instruct our jewelers. But not one of our jewelers saw 
the Israelis. 


It is suspected that these imported craftsmen were 
brought to a secret workshop where diamonds were cut 
that were later sold abroad for a fairly high price. Where 
did the proceeds go? Into the party coffers? Into secret 
accounts of the KGB? It is a moot question whether this 
operation was sanctioned by the state to replenish cer- 
tain accounts or whether it was the work of three, five, or 
perhaps a dozen people in positions of power who split 
the profits among themselves. 


[S. Mikhova] Is there a way to prevent this? 


[Mikhail Gurtov] Yes. For the first time a commission of 
the Russian Supreme Soviet has been formed to regen- 
erate the entire diamond industry. For the first time, 
such problems are being discussed openly rather than in 
secret. A program is now under way to make the industry 
ecologically efficient. Evidently, it is paying off; for it has 
stung some people to the quick. After certain members of 
the Supreme Soviet Commission interceded, we began to 
issue threats. We even went so far as to ask the admin- 
istration for combating organized crime to take this 
sector under its wing. 


[S. Mikhova] One last question. What if one of our 
readers wants to get in touch with you? 


[Mikhail Gurtov] We invite letters. The address is: 
Room 800, Russian Ministry of Economics, 6 Hunter's 
Row, Moscow 103009. 
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ECONOMIC & SOCIAL AFFAIRS 


Stores Rejecting Low-Priced Western Aid 


924A1018A Moscow KURANTY in Russian No 70, 
10 Apr 92 p 6 


[Article by Professor Igor Larionov, date and place not 
given: “Absurd or a Hidden Consideration?”} 


[Text] Food aid is arriving from the West, yet many stores 
refuse to accept it. Why? They have concluded contracts 
with suppliers for the sale of domestic food at very high 
prices. If Western aid enters a store at much lower prices 
(such is a condition of the helping countries), then it 
cannot fulfill the contract to sell domestic food and will 
suffer losses. What is this—absurd, or a hidden consid- 


Alas, today the entire national economy of Russia con- 
sists completely of the absurd. 


In particular, is it possible to imagine a Russia in which 
the publication of newspapers, magazines, and books has 
ceased? This is also absurd. Nonetheless, however, it 
proceeds of strict necessity from the government policy 
on completely free prices and export. 


Of late, newspapers have been buying paper at | 5-17,000 
a tonne. At such prices, taking into account the increased 
expenses of typographic work and services to distribute 
newspapers, virtually all of them are being forced to shut 
down. Journalists sounded the alarm. President Boris 
Yeltsin issued an ukase, obliging paper-making com- 
bines to supply paper to newspapers at no more than 
5,500 rubles a tonne. And what happened? The suppliers 
have announced that, as before, they will sell paper more 
expensively by a factor of 3. 


Some argue as follows. If polygraphic output is sold at 
high prices, the demand for paper will decline and its 
producers will be forced to lower its price to a reasonable 
level. However, the producers argue otherwise. They sell 
their paper abroad for 300-400 dollars a tonne, which at 
the market rate is equivalent to roughly 50,000 rubles a 
tonne. 


The Russian government has announced the freeing of 
prices for energy. Only the prices for gas and electric 
power will remain regulated, which relates to the need to 
limit prices for housing and municipal services. In the 
words of Minister of Economics A. Nechayev, all other 
prices will grow by 50-70 percent as a consequence of the 
planned measure. However, many economists anticipate 
a price increase by factors of 4-5. As compensation to the 
population, the government plans to raise the minimum 


wage. 


Let us note that even in such a liberal market country as 
the U.S., prices for energy were freed only in 1983, after 
the conversion to energy-conserving technologies and 
the creation of competitive conditions in the fuel and 
power sectors. 
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The Russian government is setting the prices for energy 
free, and they inevitably will stretch toward world 
market prices, under conditions in which: |) production 
will not stand up to the world prices for energy, since 
energy-conserving technologies have not been intro- 
duced; 2) monopolism prevails, not allowing the slightest 
competition; 3) the growth of the population's incomes 
lags many times behind the growth of prices for all other 
goods. 


The intended raising of prices for energy will sharply 
accelerate the action of a certain mechanism, a result of 
which will be a catastrophic drop in agricultural output 
and mass starvation with all the ensuing sociopolitical 
consequences. 


And what mechanism is this? The prices for agricultural 
equipment and fertilizer alone have grown by a factor of 
10 over a year. The expenses of agricultural producers 
are growing correspondingly. Yet it is impossible to pass 
them on to consumers. The basic mass of the population 
is too poor to buy super-expensive food. It remains only 
to return to state subsidies for agriculture. It is no 
accident that the parliament of Russia has considered 
allocating subsidies to agriculture amounting to 100 
billion dollars a quarter. Subsidies will not save us. The 
peasants are barely covering their expenses. They need 
an incentive to produce the surplus of food needed by 
the city dwellers. However, prices for industrial goods 
are so high that the peasants will be unable to buy the 
goods that they need from the money received by selling 
food to totally impoverished city dwellers. In the situa- 
tion that is taking shape, the peasants will provide food 
basically for themselves and will sharply decrease agri- 
cultural production. The outcome is starvation. 


Then what will the government do? Confiscate food 
from the peasants and introduce compulsory labor? The 
first symptom has already appeared. The president 
issued an ukase on calling-up drivers to the military 
assemblies and sending them as servicemen (for low pay) 
to transport agricultural output. Let us recall that the 
reason for rejection of the NEP [New Economic Policy] 
in 1929 and the conversion to slavery in agriculture in 
the form of kolkhozes lay in the fact that the city 
dwellers, receiving a low state wage, were unable to buy 
food at the relatively high market prices. The wage of the 
city dwellers was sharply reduced due to its miserly 
payment with consumer goods. They were miserly 
because almost all the national income was spent on the 
development of heavy industry and the military- 
industrial complex. The difference between our time and 
1929 is that the government is trying, via exorbitant 
taxes, to concentrate resources for getting out of the 
crisis in its hands. 


The government's fiscal policy is approaching the 
absurd. For instance, it should have encouraged the 
export of the processing industry's output in order to 
receive hard currency for the country. However, besides 
the enormous taxes, the producer must mandatorily 
exchange 50 percent of his pure profit into rubles with 
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the state at an rate set by government bureaucrats. 
Considering that an enterprise which exports ready- 
made goods has to buy component parts and equipment 
with hard currency, export becomes unprofitable for 
enterprises in the processing sectors. Objectively, the 
government is stimulating only the export of raw mate- 
rials. 


It seems that the government has decided to manage via 
the strange method of concentrating the largest possible 
share of financial resources in its hands, almost without 
resorting to administrative levers. To do this, it has 
sharply raised prices under the guise of liberalizing them, 
which gave an opportunity to increase the tax burden. 


Can the government really not see that its policy is 
leading the country to catastrophe? 


We need not feed illusions. Genuine economic transfor- 
mations in Russia will begin only with privatization. The 
government is saying a great deal about this, yet is 
moving it forward extremely slowly. 


Construction Minister on Market Privatization 
Prospects 
924409764 Moscow RAZVITIYE in Russian No 10, 
Mar 92 p 4 


[“Report” by B. Furmanov, minister of architecture, 
construction, and housing and municipal services of the 
Russian Federation: “From the Positions of State 
Authority”] 


[Text] Even quite recently, when we had both “‘construc- 
tion projects of the century” and unified economic space, 
and a common anthem, our glorious construction contrac- 
tors enjoyed attention. Conferences followed conferences. 
They were invited to ‘sorting out’’ sessions in ministries, 
they gave lectures on Staraya Ploshchad and in gosstroys 
[state committee for construction]. And the builders, there 
is no denying it, strutted about—there was no end of 
customers, they picked and chose the juiciest and largest 
pieces. 


But now the ground has begun to move under their feet, 
the political games have led to collapse of the ‘‘country of 
tower cranes." The present captains are steering straight 
for the storm of the market, which is unknown territory. 
The economy is sinking in a sea of unlimited prices, and 
the production of raw materials, supplies, and machines is 
being cut back. In order to survive, the builders have 
undertaken to increase the value of their product several 
times over and...have ended up in a broken trough. A 
general groan has been heard: “Give us volume, save the 
collectives!’ Passions still have not settled down con- 
cerning the structural revampings, and now avalanche 
privatization has arrived. Problems upon problems! 


And so, finally, in February Russia's builders were given 
an opportunity to ‘let off steam,” to consult with one 
another on how to live in the future. The Ministry of 
Architecture, Construction, and Housing and Municipal 
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Services of the Russian Federation (Russian Minstroy for 
short) held a conference with senior officials of republic 
councils of ministers, administrations of krays and oblasts 
handling the affairs of capital construction. They spoke 
about various things, those things which were most 
painful, but there is no question that privatization was the 
central topic. After all, under the General Propositions of 
the Privatization Program for 1992, approved by a ukase 
of the president of the Russian Federation, the sector is 
being given a vanguard role in both pace and volume. 


The editors of the newspaper RAZVITIYE, having 
obtained the transcript of the conference 12 days later, still 
decide to familiarize its readers with the main points in 
the report of Minister B. Furmanov and fragments of the 
statements made by a number of participants in it, on the 
assumption that they give an idea of the state of affairs in 
the sector. 


On Local Government 


A process is taking place in which new organizational 
structures of the construction complex are being formed 
on the territory of Russia. The ministry is supporting a 
search for new forms of management: the creation of 
committees for architecture, construction, and housing 
and municipal services, and also concerns, associations, 
and other voluntary associations of enterprises and orga- 
nizations grouped on the basis of interest. But the local 
structures are sometimes contradictory and diverse in 
their character. 


The new and sometimes radical structural changes at the 
local level must be aimed at preserving the integrity of 
the territory's construction complex, its personnel, and 
its material and technical base. In a number of krays and 
oblasts, the administration has been conducting a policy 
of breaking up construction trusts into small indepen- 
dent enterprises incapable of performing the tasks 
involved in starting up projects. The structures that now 
exist for housing and municipal services (Mari Republic 
and the Murmansk, Lipetsk, Irkutsk, Orel, and other 
oblasts) are being destroyed. Attention is not being paid 
to the opinion of work collectives. 


At times, the local administration is arbitrary in its 
treatment of the status of the city and rayon architect 
and appoints people to these positions with few qualifi- 
cations. Under pressure of the authorities, the chief 
architects allow unauthorized construction and violate 
the standards of urban construction. 


The Market and the Economic Reform 


On behalf of the sector’s better-organized transition to 
the market, the ministry has prepared a package of 
economic and legal documents. Laws on investment 
activity and a decree on licensing, designing, and con- 
struction have been adopted, the basic principles of a 
sectorwide privatization program, regulations con- 
cerning auctions, job contracts, and other documents 
have been drafted. 
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The ministry has become one of the founders of the 
Russian Investment Exchange, where the sale of unfin- 
ished construction projects is being organized and con- 
tract deals are made. 


Recommendations as to methods of determining unre- 
stricted negotiated prices of the construction project in 
1992 so as to take into account the situation on the 
market have been drafted. The conception of the new 
pricing system, which uses the resource method of deter- 
mining the value of construction, which has been 
adopted in the advanced countries and eliminates the 
concept of construction and installation work, is being 
studied. 


Design Documentation 


Mindful that the present procedure for the drafting, 
expert evaluation, and approval of documentation does 
not suit market relations, the ministry has sent out a 
directive letter whose provisions are to serve as a guide 
until a new procedure for project planning is issued to 
replace the 1985 SNiP [Construction Standards and 
Rules]. In particular, it has been established that the 
main legal document regulating relations between the 
participants in capital investment activity is to be a 
contract in which the customer (investor) determines the 
makeup and content of project plans and estimates. 


For projects being built with financing from budget 
funds and off-budget funds of the Russian Federation, 
the republics making it up, and local budgets, the prin- 
cipal stage in conclusion of the contract and opening the 
financing of construction is still the TEO [feasibility 
study]. 


The Privatization Program 


During 1992, the sector needs to privatize as much as 70 
percent of the total number of organizations and enter- 
prises in construction and as much as 50 percent in the 
building materials industry, 30 percent of fixed assets, 
and 20 percent of unfinished construction projects. 


Privatization must precede the demarcation of state 
ownership by levels of management. The ministry pro- 
poses that federal ownership should include enterprises 
and organizations which have general importance at the 
republic level and guarantee operation of Russia’s con- 
struction complex as a whole—in all, about | ,300 (out of 
60,000). 


When local privatization programs are drafted, they 
must take into account the following peculiarities of the 
construction sector: 


¢ the differing concentration of fixed capital from one 
enterprise Or Organization to another in the construc- 
tion complex, the concentration of that capital cre- 
ated by the joint efforts of all builders, mainly in 
specialized organizations (mechanization trusts, 
trucking enterprises, etc.) and at enterprises in the 
construction industry; 
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* the high versatility and mobility of construction 
equipment, which affords the potential possibility of 
its leaving the construction market; 

¢ the close interdependence of enterprises and organi- 
zations in regional construction structures—they 
function as a unified production and technological 
complex producing the construction product. 


The following principles need to be realized on behalf of 
preservation of the technological connections among all 
participants in construction and increasing the effective- 
ness of operation of enterprises and organizations of the 
construction complex as they undergo privatization: 


Enterprises and organizations in the construction com- 
plex must as a rule be privatized through transformation 
into joint stock companies. In certain cases, for small 
enterprises and organizations, they may be sold in a 
competition, in which case one of the conditions must be 
the obligation of the enterprise being privatized to per- 
form for a certain period of time a specific volume of 
work for enterprises and organizations that have techno- 
logical ties to it. 


The main unit to be privatized in construction is the 
trust and the structural subdivisions making it up, which 
must be privatized as part of a unified production and 
technological complex. 


When decisions are being made to create new enterprises 
by separating from an existing enterprise one or more 
structural subdivisions, attention must be paid to the 
need to preserve the existing production and technolog- 
ical ties and not to allow the newly created enterprises to 
take a dominant position on the regional market. 


The registered preferred stock subject to transfer without 
compensation to the personnel of an enterprise being 
privatized up to the limit of 25 percent of its authorized 
capital, which under current legislation cannot be trans- 
ferred to the work collective (above 20 times the min- 
imum wage per worker), should be distributed under 
those same conditions among the personnel of organiza- 
tions technologically related to that enterprise 


The personnel of enterprises and organizations techno- 
logically related to the enterprise being privatized should 
be afforded the opportunity to acquire under preferential 
conditions, as envisaged by the Basic Principles of the 
Privatization Program, that stock of an enterprise being 
transformed into a joint stock company which has not 
been purchased by the work collective (within the limit 
of 10 percent of its authorized capital). 


In order to improve the operating effectiveness and 
augment the production potential of regional structural 
complexes on the basis of enterprises and organizations 
being transformed into joint stock companies, it is 
recommended that holding companies be created. 


Investment-construction holding companies, bringing 
together regional and sectoral holding companies, enter- 
prises, and organizations bound together by performance 
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of common tasks, could be created by the respective 
bodies of government administration to carry out state 
investment programs, to create complicated production 
complexes and heavy industries (metallurgical, chem- 
ical, and so On) at the republic or interregional level. The 
holding company for investment and construction will 
not only coordinate and monitor the activity of the 
enterprises and organizations making it up, but it will 
also provide financial support for development of a 
particular enterprise in the interests of the common 
goals. 


Thus, in capital construction a system might be created 
of interrelated joint stock companies relying on a 
number of large main holding companies established on 
the basis of mixed ownership, including state ownership 
at various levels. 


The participation in joint stock capital of the bodies of 
State administration at various levels as owners of state 
property will make it possible to exert a real influence on 
the development and operation of the investment- 
production sphere, including placement of the manda- 
tory state order in proportion to its share of the stock. 


As to Tasks 


In 1992, the situation became more acute with respect to 
shaping the investment programs and the load on collec- 
tives. There was a sharp reduction in centralized capital 
investments from the republic’s state budget. Complete 
clarity does not exist concerning noncentralized sources 
of financing because of the manifold rise of prices of raw 
materials, supplies, and the construction product. 


The government has approved a list of the most impor- 
tant construction projects for this year to be financed 
from the budget; it includes 302 projects near comple- 
tion that can be operated independently. More than 8 
billion rubles [R] are being committed to these purposes. 
The list also includes 58 production capacities near 
completion which support the construction industry and 
the building materials industry. 


Unfortunately, projects in the field of social welfare have 
ended up outside the centralized supply of resources, 
which means that reserves have to be explored locally. 


The Russian section has been created in the joint man- 
agement committee with the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many to carry out the special program for housing 
construction on the territory of Russia for the armed 
forces being withdrawn from Germany. Housing devel- 
opments for military personnel are to be built in 17 
oblasts, Krasnodar Kray, and Northern Ossetia. 


The volume of construction work related to carrying out 
the State Program for Chernobyl will double (R3.2 
billion). 
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Official on Unresolved Land Question 


92441029B Moscow SELSKAYA ZHIZN in Russian 
24 Apr 92 p 2 


[Interview with Sergey Aleksandrovich Filatov, Ist 
deputy chairman of the Supreme Soviet of the Russian 
Federation, Moscow: “Concerning a Key Question” 


[Text] This interview was held with Sergey Aleksan- 
drovich Filatov, Ist deputy chairman of the Supreme 
Soviet of the Russian Federation, on the next to last 
working day of the congress held in Vladimir Hall of the 
Great Kremlin Palace. The deputies had already long ago 
dispersed and one of the leaders of the presidium had to 
prepare an agenda for the following day. Finally, at 10:00 
hours Filatov was released. Our discussion began with a 
question which disturbs our agricultural workers most of 
all—the land question. 


[Correspondent] Sergey Aleksandrovich! When do you 
think there will be a specific solution for this problem? 


[Filatov] This is a difficult question. A very difficult one. 
I fear that it will not be solved by this group of deputies. 
Some are literally oriented ideologically, wile others are 
removed from the land and thus are also unprepared to 
solve the problem. They are all intimidated by the point 
concerning the buying and selling of land and the fact 
that it may be acquired by foreigners. However, there are 
variations under which this problem can be solved. For 
example, it can be sold to private individuals and 
enterprises, after first convincing the persons involved 
that there is nothing terrible in doing so, either for the 
state or for our national pride. Another factor is more 
frightful. Our Russians are going to the United States 
where they are purchasing land and building enterprises 
on it. Why do I say this is frightful? Because they are 
removing both capital and intellect from our country. 


[Correspondent] The journalists noted that you did not 
interrupt the deputy-agrarians when serving as 
chairman. What was this—your conscientious position 
or a special attitude towards those who speak out on 
agrarian problems? 


[Filatov] The matter is considerably more simple than 
that. It is my wish that those people who discuss the 
misfortunes of agricultural workers have an opportunity 
to speak out right to the very end. Indeed, at times the 
most important points may be made following an inter- 
ruption. 


[Correspondent] As a leader of parliament, what can you 
say regarding the congress? Did it carry out its task? 


[Filatov] Yes, I believe it fulfilled its task. Although, 
certainly, we lost a great deal as a result of the incident 
that occurred, at which point the government walked 
out. And what was the result? We lost control over the 
government and we lost in the area in which it was 
necessary to exercise control. If we examine all of the 
documents (at the moment of our interview, the law on 
changes and additions to the existing constitution had 
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still not been adopted and there was no concluding 
Statement by the president), the government was not 
under the control of the Supreme Soviet or the Congress. 


[Correspondent] From your standpoint, what govern- 
mental and Supreme Soviet decisions and decrees should 
follow in the near future? 


[Filatov] The government will work on economic 
reforms and we will concern ourselves with those draft 
laws which we prepared and also those which are pre- 
sented to us by the government. The chief task—the 
formation of the budget. 


[Correspondent] One delicate question: what can you say 
regarding the relationships between the two leaders of 
Russia—the president and the chairman of the Supreme 
Soviet? To what extent have they defined the course of 
the congress and to what extent will they define the 
course of the reforms? 


[Filatov] I believe that this is a key question. For it is 
their mutual relationships which will affect the interre- 
lationships of the government and Supreme Soviet. 
Certainly, | would like them to have not only close 
contacts, but also mutual understanding and predictable 
joint actions. If this does not happen, we will all lose. 


When the congress completed its work and whcn the 
concluding statement had been made by the president of 
Russia, the first to congratulate Boris Nikolayevich with 
a fine constructive speech was Ruslan Imranovich Khas- 
bulatov. 


Spring Sowing—Lack of Support Noted 


924A1029A Moscow SELSKAYA ZHIZN in Russian 
24 Apr 92 pl 


[Article by M. Silvanovich: “Have We Been Given a 
Custom From Above?’’} 


[Text] By 20 April, according to data supplied by Gos- 
komstat [State Committee for Statistics] of Russia, 
spring crops had been sown on an area of 6.1 million 
hectares. The field work picture is as follows: a majority 
of the republic’s rayons have commenced sowing their 
grain crops. The rates in the Volga region, especially in 
Volgograd Oblast, are higher than those for last year. The 
most active work is being carried out in the northwestern 
Caucasus region, where the leaders are Rostov Oblast 
and Stavropol Kray. 


Much work is being carried out on the beet plantations 
and most successfully—in Voronezh and Volgograd 
oblasts. In the central-chernozem region, more sun- 
flowers have been sown than was the case by this same 
date last year. In the southern zones of the republic, 
potatoes are being planted, corn is being sown and the 
vegetable growers have moved out onto the fields. 


On the whole, however, the sowing of spring crops has 
fallen behind not only the level for last year, but also 
those for the two previous years. This is most likely the 
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result of inefficient executive authority being exercised 
at the center, which has issued many ukases and decrees, 
particularly in connection with agricultural problems, 
but which has done very little with regard to imple- 
menting them. 


Once again, we are being reproached by the readers— 
could it be nostalgia for central authority? Both yes and 
no. When society satisfies fully the thirst of the political 
sovereignties, it will come face to face with the fact that 
it is difficult to maintain a proud bearing on weak and 
faltering knees. However that may be, we still are able to 
start only from the beginning. A custom has been given 
to us from on high. 


In all probability, Vice-President A.V. Rutskoy did not 
suspect, when sending the 16 March telegram to the 
various areas (the administrative chiefs were held per- 
sonally responsible for furnishing maximum assistance 
to the kolkhozes and sovkhzoes, as the principal pro- 
ducers of goods in the rural areas, in organizing and 
Carrying out the sowing campaign), that in a situation in 
which the stove ceased to provide heat, his telegram 
would provide the basis for mass bombing from the 
various areas of the center itself, which somebody long 
ago vowed to renounce and yet is unable to. 


The vice-president’s administration showed us 160 tele- 
grams which had been received literally within a matter 
of days. Upon reading them, it was easy to draw the 
conclusion that all of the appeals were adequate for the 
recently published ukases and decrees but, as stated 
above, they were carried out in a weak manner. There 
was the ukase of the president concerning the allocation 
of 70 billion rubles of favorable credit for agricultural 
commodity producers and particularly for the successful 
carrying out of the spring field operations. Such was this 
ukase. But the Ministry of Finance and Tsentrobank, 
judging from all appearances, are still not aware of the 
serious nature of these spring days. A good half of the 
telegrams concern the absence of such credits. In Astra- 
khan Oblast, credit has been proposed for the farmers at 
a 53-percent annual interest rate instead of 8-10 percent. 
In passing, it should be mentioned that sovereign Tatar- 
stan, which did not even sign the federative agreement, 
has asked Moscow for 4.5 billion rubles’ worth of favor- 
able credit. 


The second group of telegrams underscores the absence 
of limits in the redistribution of land once used by 
kolkhozes and sovkhozes. In those areas where earlier 
the sowing of agricultural crops was carried out at this 
time of year, we now encounter quite frequently only 
pegs forced into the ground—such is the information 
being received by telegram from Orenburg and Moscow 
oblasts, from Stavropol Kray and from other regions. 


Did the president and government provide assurances 
that the increase in prices for energy carriers is being 
postponed for a definite period of time? Yes. What has 
been the result? Permit me to cite one of the many 
telegrams on this subject—from Veshenskaya Station, it 
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was signed by A. Krugiov, chairman of the 
Sholokhovskiy raysovet [rayon soviet of workers’ depu- 
ties}: “The five-fold increase in the price of gasoline is 
affecting the spring sowing schedules. We must hold 
responsible those people who tolerated subversive activ- 
ities against the peasants.” So, here we have hit the nail 
squarely on the head. 


Today the peasants are not only requesting but they are 
demanding. They are also throwing out life-buoys to the 
government. The residents of Kirov Oblast have pro- 
posed what in our opinion is an efficient recommenda- 
tion: in behalf of the entire volume of products con- 
tracted for in the goszakaz (state order], they are 
requesting 600 million rubles in the form of an interest- 
free loan for their sowing campaign. And then? Perhaps 
it will be easier for the government to do this, rather than 
to delude the owners of grain in the autumn with all 
types of coupons, which will remain nothing more than 
coupons. Here, everything is quite clear—you give me a 
loan and I will give you products. 


Let us summarize the situation. What is to be done 
regarding the telegrams? With regard to our state, it 
would seem that a single style has been developed 
forever, one which is conscientiously being followed by 
all of the staffs and governments. Having attached cov- 
ering letters to all of the many telegrams, they are being 
sent to the following addressees: Minselkhoz [Ministry of 
Agriculture], Minfin [Ministry of Finance], Tsen- 
trobank, Rosnefteprodukt and others. 


And the result? We will recognize it when the time comes 
to harvest the crops. If only the harvest does not turn out 
to be a poor one. 


Problems in Acquiring Land for Private Use 
Detailed 


92441013A Moscow IZVESTIYA in Russian 2] Apr 92 
Morning Edition p 3 


[Official correspondence reported by Lyudmila Save- 
lyeva: ““Sovereignty of a Ravine”’} 


[Text] From a letter to IZVESTIYA by V. Chukhnina: 
“In the summer of 1991, I submitted an application to 
the Solnechnogorsk gorispolkom [municipal executive 
committee] requesting that a tract of land 6.7 hectares in 
area be assigned to me for use as a peasant farm. This 
land has not been in use for a dozen years (since the last 
resident departed the former village of Myltsevo) and at 
the present time it is characterized by ravines and willow 
and linden trees. These areas have long been familiar to 
me, as I have traveled them far and wide. Having taken 
my resources into consideration, | have made plans for 
engaging in apiculture and sheep breeding: with low 
expenditures, my farm could be profitable. Both for 
myself and for society—honey, mutton and wool. The 
establishment of a rabbit farm would also be a possi- 
bility. I could even breed coypus. Everything has been 
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taken into account and everything has been well thought 
out. With one exception: | forgot about the state in which 
we are living.” 


3 July 1991, No. 523, to V.I. Chukhnina: “The ispolkom 
[executive committee] of the Solnechnogorsk Municipal 
Council wishes to inform you that it is not possible to 
satisfy your request owing to the absence of a free land 
fund, the large number of like-minded persons and also 
because of Article 58 of the RSFSR Land Code.” 
[Signed] V. Lynnik, deputy chairman of the ispolkom; 
Ye. Leontyeva, chairman of the Committee for Land 
Reform and Land Resources and V. Ryabchenkov, 
chairman of the Committee for Agrarian Questions. 


From a letter to IZVESTIYA by V. Chukhnina: “Having 
received an answer in the best traditions of these well 
known times, I turned to the RSFSR Goskomzem [State 
Land Committee].” 


16 October 1991, No. 15-2046, to the Solnechnogorsk 
ispolkom of the gorsovet [municipal soviet of people’s 
deputies], with a copy to citizen V.I. Chukhnina: 
“RSFSR Goskomzem sends the letter by V.1. Chukhnina 
and requests that assistance be provided in granting him 
a tract of land 5-6 hectares in size (former village of 
Myltsevo), a tract that is not being used by the Sol- 
nechnyy Sovkhoz. The result of the review of this request 
should be reported to the applicant and to RSFSR 
Goskomzem, for reporting to the administration of the 
president of the RSFSR.” [Signed] Member of the Board 
1.G. Novikov. 


4 January !992, No. ch-2000/1, to V.I. Chukhnina: “The 
ispolkom of the Solnechnogorsk Municipal Soviet 
reports that it is not possible to satisfy your request for a 
tract of land.’’ [Signed] Deputy chairman of the 
ispolkom V. Lynnik; chairman of the Committee for 
Land Reform Ye. Leontyeva; chairman of the Deputy 
Land Committee N. Kislyakova. 


11 January 1992, to the Solnechnogorsk People’s Court 
from V.I. Chukhnina: “The Solnechnogorsk gor- 
ispolkom has on two occasions refused to grant me a 
tract of land for use as a farmer's holding and in the 
process they referred to the fact that I am a resident of 
Dmitrovskiy Rayon. However, I am requesting a tract of 
land on the frontier territory of two rayons— 
Solnechnogorskiy and Dmitrovskiy (across a ravine). I 
know these areas well. By specialty, | am a construction 
engineer and I have completed a course of study for 
farmers at the Timiryazev Agricultural Academy. I beg 
you to recognize as invalid the refusal by the gor- 
ispolkom workers.” 


From a letter to IZVESTIYA by V. Chukhnina: “The 
narsud [people’s court] did not accept my statement of 
claim and has directed me to a court of arbitration 
which, it turns out, does not handle these cases. Where 
can I now go? Once again, I must follow the prescribed 
procedures.” 
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16 March 1992, No. 5/ch-98, to the Moscow Oblast 
administration, with a copy to citizen V.I. Chukhnina: 
**Mosoblkomzem, acting upon instructions from Mosob- 
lispolkom and following a trip to the area, has reviewed 
the application by citizen Chukhnina. This specific tract 
is located along the borders of the former village of 
Myltsevo, on a slope of the Lutasnya River valley, which 
serves as a natural border with Dmitrovskiy Rayon. 
According to the testimony of old-timers, this tract of 
land has not been used for 40 years. Among the citizens 
living at the Solnechnyy Sovkhoz and in Solnechnogor- 
skiy Rayon, there are none who wish to lay claim to this 
land for special use. Mosoblkomzem sees no legal basis 
for preventing the mentioned tract from being assigned 
to citizen V.I. Chukhnina.” [Signed] Chairman of the 
Committee for Land Reform and Land Resources in 
Moscow Oblast, V.S. Varenov. 


From a letter to IZVESTIYA by V. Chukhnina: “It 
would seem that it is impossible for the high command 
to carry out the mentioned instruction: the oblast gov- 
ernment does not cover the rayon today, since sover- 
eignty reigns in all areas. Under such a system, we will 
soon have nothing to divide up with the exception of 
ravines.” 


Ar icultural Equipment Price Rise Brings Plant 
To Halt 


924A1013B Moscow SOVETSKAYA ROSSIYA 
in Russian 16 Apr 92 p | 


[Article by B. Neverova, Samar Oblast: “Some Pitch- 
forks for Two Farms”} 


[Text] Last week, when heated debates concerning the 
economic reform were taking place in Moscow, during 
the 6th Congress of People’s Deputies of the Russian 
Federation, 4,000 workers at an agricultural machine 
building plant in Syzran were forced to take a leave of 
absence from their work. Because of the financial situa- 
tion, the threat existed that this could become an indef- 
inite period of absence. 


These events could scarcely be explained as an accidental 
coincidence. Although, certainly, nobody had timed the 
halting of work in the shops so as to serve as a “gift to the 
congress.”’ It was simply a case of three months of reform 
being sufficient for causing well organized and profitable 
production to grind to a halt. “Syzranselmash”’ is the 
only enterprise in the country engaged in the production 
of pick-up balers for harvesting fodder: silage, haylage 
and “‘green fodder.” It was only last year that they sold 
like hotcakes—the farms were prepared to pay two prices 
for this equipment. True, and the price was 7,100 rubles. 
Since 2 January 1992, this price has been raised almost 
by a factor of 17—to 186,000 rubles per unit. 


Quite possibly, this could all have been worse, with the 
inevitable expenses of the transitional period being post- 
poned until later. With the aid of credits and stock 
issues, the plant could have eventually endured. But the 
administration of “Syzranselmash” and its rank and file 
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workers were depressed most of all by the absence of 
prospects: the disastrous nature of the situation derives 
from the fact that the rural areas need equipment, the 
requirement for which was recently established at up to 
10,000 units annually. However, today the demand for 
this equipment has fallen off because of the ruinous cost 
and tomorrow the release of prices for energy carriers 
will certainly place a cross on production. And here 
neither very favorable credits nor a change in the form of 
ownership will alter the essence of the problem. Rather, 
the ancient anecdote that some pitchforks remain for 
two farms in the Russian villages will become a reality. 


Rolls-Royce To Invest in Aviation Firm 


924410314 Moscow IZVESTIYA in Russian 27 Apr 92 
Morning Edition p 2 


[Report by IZVESTIYA correspondent Sergey Leskov: 
“Why Rolls-Royce Has Joined a Former Soviet Minis- 
try”) 

[Text] After the collapse of the union administrative 
structures, every possible type of association and concern 
emerged on their wreckage. They have usually been crit- 
icized because they are no different from the ministries 
that preceded them. After paying a six-figure fee in foreign 
exchange, Rolls-Royce, the largest concern in Great 
Britain, has joined the Russian “Aircraft Engine Manv- 
facturing Alliance” Associatio.. Against the overall back- 
ground of our relationships with the developed countries, 
such an extraordinary step by the British, who have a 
reputation for caution and conservatism, attracts partic- 
ular attention. 


Revelations by foreign businessmen enable us to draw 
the conclusion that they are alerted most of all by the 
economic instability of our primitive market. If we 
discard the diplomatic niceties, it is this very circum- 
stance that led 17 Western firms to decline to participate 
in the Moscow international exhibition “Aviadvigatel- 
stroyeniye-92” 


So what what were the prospects that the British per- 
ceived in the Russian market? 


In the opinion of S. Miller, who is in charge of the 
Rolls-Royce Aerospace Division, the CIS market is 
unquestionably promising for Western capital, if only 
because of its size. But how do they penetrate it by 
reducing the risk to a minimum? They may attempt to 
enter into competition with Russian aviation enter- 
prises. But even if Western aircraft acquire the opportu- 
nity to fly in our skies, the question of their ground 
services still remains unresolved. For this reason, a 
different approach seems more practical—the establish- 
ment of joint ventures to manufacture and operate 
aviation equipment. 


Rolls-Royce’s specific interest in Russian aircraft engine 
manufacturing, which also moved the firm to join the 
ASSAD [Aircraft Engine Manufacturing Alliance” 
Association], is the development of engines for the 
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Tu-204M passenger airliner. The agreement establishing 
the joint venture has already been signed. 


In addition, the British engine manufacturers are 
attracrted by the opportunity to use aircraft engines to 
pump oil and gas and for other untraditional applica- 
tions which we usually call “conversion,” and which they 
call the “followup” of high technologies in the West. 


Rolls-Royce's affiliation with the Russian association 
confirms that aircraft engine manufacturing continues to 
be one of the few sectors of our industry whose potential 
when compared with the world level is not in doubt 
among the specialists. But we do not have reason to labor 
under any delusions. The inconceivably low price for 
aircraft engines which are no inferior than similar 
Western models in their class appears to be an important 
reason why cooperation with Russia is attractive. As an 
example, the engines which the American Pratt and 
Whitney firm is delivering for the 11-96 cost 4.2 billion 
rubles [R]. A set of engines not being used which have 
already received international certification in the same 
class and are manufactured in Perm cost just R120 
million. But our engines are not known in the world and 
they prefer to fly with engines which have been proved. 


As V. Chuyko, president of the ASSAD, states, cooper- 
ation with prestigious firms such as Rolls-Royce will 
make it possible to evaluate the level of the sector 
objectively and reduce the monopolism of domestic 
enterprises, which has not been overcome yet. The most 
important point is that Western investments will help a 
technically equipped and promising sector to stay afloat 
during the period of crisis. In the meantime, a paradox- 
ical situation is taking shape: it is more profitable for 
plants to turn out primitive engines than world-class 
aircraft engines. In Perm, the production facilities 
turning out the first and only engine in the CIS which has 
an international certificate, the PS-90, are operating at 
40-percent capacity. And this is at a time when the 
production of civil aircraft should be increased by 10 
times as much with air service to the CIS coming up to 
the European level, according to Western experts’ assess- 
ments. A problem may come like a bolt from the blue 
and you cannot rectify the situation quickly: it takes 8 to 
10 years to develop a new aircrafi. 


However, a well-known obstacle may interfere with open 
cooperation between Russian and British aircraft man- 
ufacturers—the Cocom [Coordinating Committee on 
Export Controls] list. The recent relaxations announced 
by the U.S. Administration applied exclusively to elec- 
tronics. Collaboration in the field of high technologies 
related to metal working and engine manufacturing is 
prohibited as before. As an example, the contract for the 
delivery of Western Airbuses to the former USSR 
required lengthy and very complicated efforts. In the 
opinion of Rolls-Royce experts, the best way to deal with 
the Cocom is not with political declarations, but by 
working out specific mutually advantageous proposals 
which will make it obvious that the prohibiting para- 
graph should be removed 
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Aeroflot Economic Woes Viewed 


924A0935A Moscow NEZAVISIMAYA GAZETA 
in Russian | Apr 92 p 6 


[Article by Nikolay Ulyanov under the rubric “Trans- 

rtation”: “Tlyushins and Tupolevs Have Increased in 

rice—but the Aeroflot Management Likes Douglas and 
Boeing Better’’) 


[Text] A conference of Aeroflot representatives abroad 
took place in the Department of Russian Air Transpor- 
tation. The last time such a meeting took place was about 
two years ago. Speaking at the conference, Viadimir 
Potapov, executive director of the “Aecroflot—Soviet 
Airlines” Construction and Design Department summed 
up the results of Aeroflot's operation in the sphere of 
international transportation last year. 


In 1991 Aeroflot’s financial situation turned out to be 
stable in spite of pessimistic prognoses by analysts. 
International transportation brought | 46 billion foreign 
exchange rubles into the Russian state budget. An inte- 
gral plan is not developed for Aeroflot for this year, 
which together with other difficulties could lead to a 
deficit for the organization in the amount of 2 
billion rubles [R]. In spite of the fact that Aeroflot 
maintained itself more or less successfully last year, there 
were a tremendous amount of operational deficiencies. 
Regular international flights constituted 75.5 percent of 
the 1990 level. There were 6,659 delayed flights. Aeroflot 
is suffering quite a bit of damage from the operation of 
so-called “independent airline companies of the coun- 
try” which transport passengers at low rates and use 
Acroflot installations, forgetting to pay for this. 


In assessing the situation, Aleksandr Larin, firs: deputy 
minister of transportation and head of the Department 
of Russian Air Transportation, was less optimistic. The 
international flight schedule for this year was drawn up 
using a fuel-expenditure consideration of 12.5 million 
tonnes. But the Aeroflot management was allocated only 
8,991,000 tonnes of jet fuel. Constantly rising fuel costs 
(one tonne of jet fuel today costs R10-12 thousand) are 
forcing airline personnel to require a review of the rates, 
which even now do not correspond to the level of 
expenditures. Operational expenditures require state 
subsidies in the amount of R3.26 billion. The use of 
internal reserves would enable this figure to be reduced 
to R1 billion. In addition, Aeroflot needs a subsidy for 
capital investments (retooling, purchase of new equip- 
ment, etc.). In the event unrestricted rates are intro- 
duced, it will have the opportunity to reject budget 
subsidies altogether. 


Aircraft costs have risen significantly. The 1-86 now 
costs R170 million. Instead of the expected R283 mil- 
lion, a Tu-204 comes to about R400 million. Prices for 
fuel and equipment are comparable to world prices, but 
the quality of this equipment leaves much to be desired 
Our aircraft are not competitive with the Boeing-747 and 
other Western makes—they require a greater quantity of 
fuel, have lower quality engines, etc 
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The Department of Air Transportation is presently ori- 
ented on the purchase of imported equipment for inter- 
national flights (DC-10, Boeing-747, and others). The 
Achilles’ heel of our country's air assets is the low quality 
of engines and avionics (navigation instrumentation). 
Several major Western firms (the American Pratt and 
Whitney, for example—a section of the corporation 
United Technologies) have proposed outfitting our air- 
craft with the engines they produce. 


Last year and the beginning of this year saw a negative 
effect on the development of aviation throughout the 
world. The collapse of the USSR, war in the Persian 
Gulf, and ever increasing incidents of terrorist activity in 
the air have led to the breakdown of many major airline 
companies. Thus, the Pan Am company declared bank- 
ruptcy; the SAS company moved to reduce its mainte- 
nance personnel by 4,000 individuals. According to a 
detailed prognosis presented in the annual report of the 
Boeing group, “Current Market Review,” however, prior 
to the end of the century the number of airline trips in 
the world will increase by 5.5 percent annually, and in 
the following 10 years—by approximately five percent. 


International Aircraft Engine Show Opens 
924A0935B Moscow IZVESTIYA in Russian 7 Apr 92 
Morning Edition p 2 


[Article by Sergey Leskov, IZVESTIYA: “First Interna- 
tional Aircraft Engine Show Opens in Moscow"] 


[Text] The Russian air and space complex is letting no 
attempts slide in breaking into the world market. Orga- 
nizers of the First International Aircraft Engine Show, 
which opened 6 April at the All-Russian Exhibition 
Center (the former VDNKh [USSR Exhibit of Economic 
Achievements]), do not hide the fact that they are 
counting On occupying a position among the ranks of 
such renowned air shows as those of Le Bourget and 
Farnborough. 


The former USSR is able to make aircraft engines. In the 
exceedingly busy schedule of international air shows, one 
following after another without interruption, a place has 
been found for the first show of aircraft engines, orga- 
nized in Moscow with the mediation of the German firm 
Helbig Industriemessen. Major corporate giants brought 
their production to VDNKh [Main Committee for Exhi- 
bition of Achievements of the National Economy}— 
Pratt and Whitney, Rolls Royce, General Electric, 
Snecma—28 firms in all from 12 countries, as well as 
about 100 CIS enterprises. 


Promising to become a sensation is the demonstration of 
a hypersonic, air-breathing ramjet engine recently tested 
in our country, capable of exceeding the speed of sound 
tenfold. Russia has outstripped all the leading aerospace 
powers by at least five years in its development. Other of 
our design bureaus can also boast of successes. The first 
international certificate in our country will be presented 
at an exhibition to the Perm PS-90 engine for the 
1l-96-300 aircraft. 
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How can enterprises which do not have ties with 
Western clients penetrate into the world market? Doctor 
of Technical Sciences V. Chuyko, president of the asso- 
ciation “Union of Aircraft Engine Construction,” 
believes it is still difficult for our engine builders to count 
on independent success. The most realistic way is seen in 
cooperation with prestigious Western firms. Several 
exhibition participants have already entered into close 
cooperation with Russian aircraft enterprises. For 
example, the Pratt and Whitney firm has signed a 
contract for delivery of the engine for the Il-96M and 
Tu-204 aircraft. 


“In spite of the adverse situation in our country,” stated 
Pratt and Whitney Vice President D. Carney, Jr, to this 
IZVESTIYA correspondent, “we believe in the prospects 
of cooperation with Russia. From our company's point 
of view, joint efforts during times which are hard for you 
will serve our business well when your economy comes 
up in the world. Therefore, in spite of the abundant 
adversity, we are striving to get things done within the 
stipulated time frames. Delivery will be complete the 
second half of this year and in 1993 Russian aircraft with 
American engines should be participating in the air show 
in Le Bourget. But the laws of the marketplace say that 
confidence in international routings may be achieved by 
the new aircraft only after they have undergone all- 
encompassing inspection in domestic lines. Success in 
our mutual business depends, therefore, on whether or 
not CIS aircraft enterprises will find the foreign 
exchange currency to acquire new aircraft.” 


Car Industry's Future Viewed 
924A1039A Moscow TRUD in Russian 28 Apr 92 p 2 


[Interview with V. Kadannikov, general director of the 
VAZ [Volga Automotive Plant] Production Association, 
by Yu. Ursov: “The Motor Vehicle Will Bring Us Out of 
the Crisis" 


[Text] Tolyatti—Every time has its heroes. Today they 
are chiefly the business owners, exchange traders, and 
bankers, whose activity is associated mainly with the 


into the background somehow. Although there is no need 
to prove that something must be produced before it can be 
distributed, of course. Production is always first. And 
against the background of reports on increased trading in 
the ex it is completely unnecessary to analyze 
what is taking place in the large plants. 


V. Kadannikov, general director of the VAZ Production 
Association, reflects on this. 


[Ursov] Viadimir Vasilyevich, let us begin our discus- 
sion with the shocking report that the decision has been 
made at the plant on the next increase in selling prices. 
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[Kadanikov] We made the difficult decision to raise 
prices after a long time, jointly with the labor collective 
council. It was dictated by the extreme circumstances. | 
remember that the January ruble prices for motor vehi- 
cles, taking the taxes into account, did not cover our 
expenses: we were losing an average of 40,000 rubles [R] 
on each vehicle in production. 


I have reports on my desk stating how much our sup- 
pliers are inflating their prices—by 175 times as much 
for certain raw material resources. The Cherepovets 
Metallurgical Combine is asking 60 times more for 
cold-rolled sheet metal than we had planned when we set 
the selling price for vehicles. The Kamenets-Podolskiy 
plant is selling multiwire conductors for one of our most 
widely used models—the “shesterka™ [six}—for R280; it 
cost R1.60 before. We used to get our tires from Belaya 
Tserkov for R34, but now we are paying R1,339. And so 
on, for hundreds of items, right down to the increased 
prices for energy resources. Our foreign currency and 
exchange resources are not sufficient to cover the asso- 
ciation’s budget deficit of R20 to R25 billion. And since 
we do not have a press to print the money, this deficit 
will lead to the plant’s shutdown. There are two 
choices—either stop vehicle assembly altogether and put 
a minimum of 100,000 persons out of work, or turn out 
the “Lada” anyway, even at prices bordering on the 
maximum, and we chose the lesser evil—to raise prices. 


[Ursov] I do not think you will find 100,000 millionaires 
in the country who will stand in line for “Zhigulis.” 
Won't the plant come to a standstill because of the 
decline in demand? 


{[Kadannikov] There is danger of this, although I hope 
that we will sell motor vehicles one way or the other. It is 
another question who will be able to buy them. But | 
repeat: the main objective now is not to stop the produc- 
tion lines. 


I have always opposed raising prices for vehicles. We 
have been working for tens of thousands of ordinary 
customers. Today we raise prices for vehicles, and 
tomorrow this increase will come back to us like a 
boomerang: the farmer will raise prices for food to save 
up money for that “Niva,” and the miner and the 
foundry worker [will raise prices)... 


[Ursov] Only loafers do not complain about monopolism 
today. I had occasion to hear the statements made by 
certain plant managers, and it turned out that they were 
making an exorbitant superprofit by raising prices 
without justification... 


[Kadannikov] Let us figure this out. The plant's selling 
price is two-thirds to one-half as much as the retail price. 
The value added tax, excise tax, and the commercial 
markup are “screwed onto” our selling price. These sums 
do not come into the plant’s budget. Our estimated 
profitability is no more than 26 percent. Is this a great 
deal for a major enterprise with fixed capital that is 
continuously being updated and huge expenditures in 
the social sphere? We should not forget that we are 
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maintaining the public utilities, highways, and medical 
facilities of Aviozavodskiy Rayon in the city of Tolyatti. 
This adds up to about R1 billion which is not in the city’s 
budget. 


There are no “extravagant” expenditures. None of our 
employees are too well off—the workers’ wages are not in 
the tens of thousands of rubles; it is no land of milk and 
honey in the hot shops of the VAZ, although we try to 
provide support to our employees somehow with food 
and clothing. And | agree that in heavy industry or 
construction, it is possible to increase metal consump- 
tion, as an example, and obtain a basis for inflated profit 
without particular effort, and that the fund-forming 
indicators in our economy are counted in accordance 
with gross output as before. But we have two strict 
limiters—the customer and technology. 


{Ursov] Our customer is not hard to please... 


{[Kadannikov] He has a choice, all the same. VAZ is not 
a monopoly in the Russian market, and if a person has 
the money for a vehicle, he can choose between the 
“Moskvich” and the “Tavriya,” as well as foreign makes, 
secondhand and new, and they are bringing in tens of 
thousands of them. But in addition. we have been 
working for a long time in accordance with the standards 
of the world market, and there is practically no differ- 
ence between the exported vehicles and the “domestic” 
models if we do not take the decorative details into 
account. But our foreign partners have strict require- 
ments: they increased the metal consumption by 
stamping the fenders, as an example, and by raising the 
production cost and profit—the weight has increased, 
and so the tires wear out faster, fuel consumption was 
increased, and the speed performance is worse... Who 
will buy such a vehicle? 


So the plant high prices and the high taxes which they 
determine are not to the plant's advantage. As I already 
said, serious problems are arising in vehicle sales. But the 
present measures are not to the siate’s advantage, 
either—after all, a drop in vehicle sales means that the 
State treasury will receive less tax receipts. Anyone 
involved in the market knows that it is better to sell 
1,000 vehicles quickly at a price that meets real demand 
in order to put the money into the business than to wait 
until the same thousand vehicles are bought up by 
persons who have a lot of money. Money works while it 
is in circulation, not when it is immobilized in reserve. | 
fear that powerful blood clots may be formed—and they 
are already being formed—in the financial circulation 
system. 


There is a way out of this situation; in our view, it is 
advisable to lower the taxes, excise taxes, and the com- 
mercial markup to lessen the price shock. Our econo- 
mists have prepared proposals in accordance with which 
motor vehicle retail prices would rise only by |.53 times 
as much, not by 2.27 times as at present, and sent them 
to the government. 
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Ursov] But what about the BAM [Baykal-Amur Main- 
ine] employees, those who hold “Urozhay [Harvest}-91" 
checks, and owners of special securities who have pref- 
erential terms in purchasing vehicles? 


{[Kadannikov] We have arranged with the Russian Gov- 
ernment to transfer 113,000 vehicles for its disposal, 
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including for those “with preference.” Obviously, the 
Russian Government should determine the prices at 
which the vehicles will be sold; we have nothing to do 
with this. | will say only that the state owes the plant 
about R2 billion for these vehicles, which will not 
improve our financial ition, of course, since the 
plant's debt is about R8 billion. 


























Vehicle Prices If VAZ Tax Proposals Adopted Vehicle Prices if Present Taxes Retained 

Model Plant Wholesale Price Retail Price Plant Wholesale Price Retail Price 

21043 182,459 234,000 184,570 46,500 
21051 129,444 166,000 131,623 247,100 

21063 160,245 205,000 162,544 305,150 

21074 209,761 269,000 214,054 401,550 

21099 280,721 360,000 285,964 $36,850 

TT 95,133 122,000 96,413 181,00 

















[Ursov] Many of our readers may be skeptical about your 
stastement that the VAZ is operating in accordance with 
world quality standards. After all, the base model VAZ- 
2108 will soon celebrate the | 0th anniversary of the day 
it was put into production.. 


{[Kadannikov] We are exporting an average of about 
300,000 vehicles every year, and according to this indi- 
cator, we are one of the world’s 15 largest motor vehicle 
companies. Model 8 and the derivative Models 9 and 99 
are being purchased readily in the FRG, Italy, and South 
America. Our positions in the world market are quite 
stable; moreover, in the class of vehicle with engines of 
1,000 to 1,800 cubic centimeters, we may pull out ahead. 
The demand for such vehicles is increasing. 


But you are right—you have to run continuously just to 
stand still in the automotive industry. But we are 
encountering more gaps and potholes than we would 
like. What can we set off against our Western competi- 
tors today? Our engineers and designers have developed 
the competitive model VAZ-2110, which is excellent in 
all parameters, and I am confident that it will be assem- 
bled with high quality and reliability. We have planned 
to put it into mass production by the end of this year... 
But...we need equipment purchased with foreign 
exchange for the “10."" Only by the beginning of this year 
the plant held none of the foreign exchange it had 
earned: our account in the Vneshekonombank [Bank for 
Foreign Economic Activity] had been frozen. In addi- 
tion, suppliers in the former CEMA countries switched 
to dollar accounts, and since the plant was insolvent 
through no fault of its own, problems arose with the 
delivery of parts. The funds earmarked for production of 
the new model had to be put into current production so 
that the main production line was not stopped. 


[Ursov] So we will not be seeing the “10” soon? 


{[Kadannikov] We have approached several major 
Western banks and they are prepared to grant the VAZ 
credit for $1.5 billion. But under government guaran- 
tees. Now the government has granted these guarantees. 


[Ursov] And what about the agreement planned with 
Fiat for joint production of the modern A-(93) economy 
car? 


[Kadannikov] Negotiations are under way, but an agree- 
ment has not been signed. The reason is the same—there 
is no initial foreign currecny springboard. 


[Ursov] But one of the government's main arguments for 
the reforms now is the 24 billion in Western credit. 
Including, as far as | know, $10 billion earmarked for 
investments. Perhaps this will help to resolve the VAZ's 
problems. 


[Kadannikov] The credit is extremely useful for our 
country, of course. But I recall the words of Vice Premier 
Ye. Gaydar: that the main danger is that it may be 
wasted, eaten away, or squandered on finery. This has 
already happened. The fact that investments in industry 
have declined by half as much in recent years is an 
unacceptable luxury in the country. The VAZ usually 
prefers to ask for nothing and resolve its problems 
independently. But it is hard to think of a more profit- 
able investment than the automotive industry. They 
erected monuments to the American Ford in the United 
States, but I think they could bow before the passenger 
car in Japan and South Korea. It is precisely the motor 
vehicle which is largely responsible not only for helping 
to bring the economy of these countries out of the 
postwar crisis, but for maintaining their high rates of 
development even today. 


After all, foreign exchange is needed not only and not so 
much for the VAZ. Dozens of plants will be updated for 
the production of new models, including in Ukraine and 
Byelarus, which are quite useful to strengthen economic 
ties within the CIS, and we may be placing orders at 
converted defvense plants... From that same Western 
credit of $1.5 billion for the “10,” over $600 million will 
go to purchase equipment for 36 associated plants. Is this 
good for the VAZ? Yes. Is it to the state's advantage” It 
is hard to find an objection. 
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Do you know the old unwritten law of American 
bankers’? They do not give money to one who pleads for 
it, bul one who knows how to use it to maximum 
advantage. | do not think anyone can reproach the VAZ 
for doing a poor job of using the vast sums of foreign 
currency which were spent at one time to build the plant. 
So if the state helps the VAZ at a difficult time, the 
money will not be wasted, but will be turned into 
considerable profit. The motor vehicle and Russia will 
be able to come out of the crisis. 


Paper's Postal Delivery Delays Investigated 


PM 2704124592 Moscow IZVESTIYA in Russian 
17 Apr 92 Morning Edition p 7 


{igor Andreyey report incorporating interviews with 
Nikolay Khabarov, chief of the Moscow Post Office 
State Communications Enterprise Press Dispatch and 
Delivery Department, and Mikhail Fedorovich, general 
director of the Moscow Post Office State Communica- 
tions Enterprise, place, date of interviews not given: 
“The Subscriber Gives Even More Money, but the Mail 
Gives no Guarantees”} 


[Text] Letters like this are especially alarming for the 
editorial office, which is fighting for the survival of its 
newspaper: Muscovite B. Melnichenko laments the fact 
that he gets his Moscow evening edition not at the end of 
the day but the following morning. Which is to say that 
his IZVESTIYA is precisely 24 hours out of date when he 
actually picks it up from his mailbox. “I would like to 
know,” the reader asks, “why the mail service is not 
honoring its obligations and is allowed to rip you off at 
the same time? They won't even bestir themselves and 
hire schoolchildren who would willingly deliver the 
newspapers.” 


Why indeed? Is it typical that, because there is nobody to 
deliver the newspaper in the evening, the work of hun- 
dreds of IZVESTIYA staffers and thousands of print 
workers goes entirely to waste? 


“No, it is not typical,” Nikolay Khabarov, chief of the 
Moscow Post Office State Communications Enterprise 
Press Dispatch and Delivery Department, says. “I am 
going by complaints from subscribers. And I have not 
received any complaints of this sort, at least since the 
beginning of the year. There are problems with the 
delivery of NEZAVISIMAYA GAZETA, ARGU- 
MENTY I FAKTY, and SEM DNEY. But there have 
been no problems with IZVESTIYA, since the publishers 
themselves deliver the print run to the communications 
enterprises. If the reader did not get his newspaper in the 
evening, it means either that the part-time mailman who 
works in the evening had fallen ill, or had unexpectedly 
left the service, or that a careless young person had come 
along and simply failed to put IZVESTIYA in the right 
mailbox.” 


[Andreyev] Are there not a lot of chance events here— 
falling ill, leaving the service, dishonesty? People fall ill 
and retire from the editorial office and the printing 
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works, but this does not stop the newspaper being 
published. Moreover, IZVESTIYA's print run is now 
printed and published in line with a schedule coordi- 
nated with the communications enterprises. 


[Khabarov] Yes, we have had no cause to complain to 
your publishing house recently. As far as | know, the 
schedule is being complied with exactly. As for the 
random factors in delivery, although there are about 
2,000 people delivering the evening press, there is still a 
certain shortage of mailmen. 


[Andreyev] From | April readers who subscribed to 
IZVESTIYA last year at the old rate have been regis- 
tering their subscription at the new, greatly increased 
price. Would it really be impossible, as B. Melnichenko 
rightly believes, to use this money “at least to hire 
schoolchildren?” 


[Khabarov] IZVESTIYA has concluded a newspaper 
delivery contract with the “Rospechat” Central Retail 
Subscription Agency. IZVESTIYA pays this organiza- 
tion for its services. And it pays us for ours. We receive 
no additional money from the new subscription. And we 
do not know whether we will receive any. What is more, 
many interrayon post offices that sort and dispatch the 
press directly are making the following suggestion to us 
with increasing frequency: Is it not time to discontinue 
evening deliveries completely? It is not profitable to 
maintain such a large complement of workers and trans- 
portation. 


{[Khabarov continues] Unfortunately, | have been kept in 
ignorance of the destination of the additional funds from 
the new subscription. Why is it impossible to use them to 
finally resolve the almost intractable problem of the 
shortage of newspaper deliverers? [Khabarov ends] 


“It only seems to you that, when you give your hard- 
earned cash to us mailmen and communications 
workers, you are feeding a sort of monster that only 
seems to care about swindling the newspapers and its 
clients out of far more money. Yes, we are forced to do 
this, otherwise we will go under, we will have to close 
down post offices and stop delivering the press, post, and 
letters," Mikhail Fedorovich, general director of the 
Moscow Post Office State Communications Enterprise, 
says. ““We are being suffocated by the city authorities, 
who seem to forget that we are working directly for the 
people and for their benefit. However, these are just 
words. Here are some figures. Last year we paid 15.70 
rubles [R] for every square meter of municipal space that 
we leased—and these were all the premises of commu- 
nications enterprises. Today we are paying between 
R1,000 and R2,000. And lease payments account for 
R430 million of the deficit of R750 million that the 
Moscow Post Office will accumulate by the end of the 
year. You speak of the crazy amounts paid as contribu- 
tions by IZVESTIYA and other newspapers. Believe me, 
this is just a drop in the ocean for us, and we do not know 
how we are going to survive. 
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“At the moment the city authorities have not responded 
in a realistic way to any of our cries for help. And every 
step they take is aimed at winding up the activity that 
mailmen have always performed..."’ [Fedorovich ends] 


Things are hard for everybody. And for the mail as well. 
But while understanding its problems, we are primarily 
concerned with fulfilling our own task—giving the 
reader an up-to-date newspaper that is never behind with 
the news. We do not skimp on the expenses we incur in 
obtaining this news both in our country and abroad. Just 
as we do not economize on generous payments of 
readers’ money to the mail department. And we are fully 
entitled to call the mail to account every time 
IZVESTIYA is delivered late, whatever explanation it 
may come up with. 


Under our agreement with the Moscow Post Office State 
Communications Enterprise Press Dispatch and 
Delivery Department, we hereby announce the tele- 
phone number of its duty service: 924-19-31. Between 
0900 and 1800 hours they will deal with your complaints 
about problems involving the delivery of our newspaper. 
Write to us as well—letters marked “Delivery” will 
unfailingly reach the communications workers who are 
directly responsible for delivering IZVESTIYA in your 
rayon. 


IZVESTIYA on Khasbulatov Libel Case 


924C1279A Moscow IZVESTIYA in Russian 25 Apr 92 
Morning Edition p 2 


[Comments by civil law specialists on case: “On 
IZVESTIYA's Suit Against R. Khasbulatov”’} 


[Text] Let us remind the readers of the essential facts of 
the case. At the Sixth Congress of People’s Deputies, the 
speaker of the Russian Parliament R. Khasbulatov made a 
statement which was insulting to the collective and hurt 
the newspaper’s business reputation. Specifically he 
alleged that IZVESTIYA had gone a billion rubles in 
debt, that readers had stopped reading the paper, and that 
the collective was suffering from unqualified leadership. 


We have already announced that we intend to appeal for 
judicial protection. On what legal norms can this suit be 
based? The editorial office turned to several well-known 
specialists in civil law to hear their opinions. 


S. Bratus, professor and doctor of juridical sciences: 


For me there is no doubt that the editorial office has the 
right to defend its dignity. R. Khasbulatov publicly 
disseminated information from the Congress rostrum 
which according to you is completely false. For he 
declared that IZVESTIYA had gone more than a billion 
rubles in debt. That undoubtedly defames the collective. 
Moreover, his explanation for the de facto financial 
bankruptcy was that people had ceased to read the 
newspaper. This information too can be considered 
defamatory and consequently subject to retraction. 
Therefore, your suit will be altogether in keeping with 
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Article 7 of the RSFSR Civil Code: “A citizen or an 
organization has the right to demand in court retraction 
of information which defames their honor and dignity if 
whoever spread this information does not prove that it is 
in keeping with reality.” As for your material claims, | 
have a great deal of doubt here." 


N. Malein, professor and doctor of juridical sciences: 


I recall that it was also said that the collective suffers 
from not particularly qualified leadership, | think that is 
what he said. This statement is insulting both to the 
collective and to the editorial office leadership and 
accordingly defames them. 


It thereby causes moral injury to us. In the suit which is 
being prepared we want to pose the question of monetary 
compensation for this moral injury. 


{N. Malein] You are risking getting bogged down in the 
judicial process. There is no such norm in republic 
legislation. It is true that you can recover material 
compensation for moral injury done in accordance with 
Article 7 of the Fundamentals of Civil Legislation of the 
USSR and the Union republics. But there is no unani- 
mous Opinion among lawyers on whether the Fundamen- 
tals are effective at all, on Russia's territory in particular, 
because they were supposed to have been put into effect 
as an all-Union law on | January 1992, and by that time 
the Union itself had collapsed. 


I. Martkovich, professor and doctor of juridical sciences: 


Yes, the opinions of scholars and practical workers 
diverge here and are divided roughly equally. | talked 
with many people and some are certain that the Funda- 
mentals are not in effect, since they are the law of a state 
which collapsed “before the fact,” as they say. Others are 
certain of just the opposite—this all-Union law was 
adopted nonetheless and in no way contradicts republic 
legislation, so it is effective on Russia's territory. 


{N. Malein] But you divide your claims into two parts. 
First you sue for a retraction of the information which 
defames the newspaper, and this is indisputable and 
based on Article 7 of the Russian Federation Civil Code. 
But then you bring a second suit too. Incidentally, the 
plaintiff himself determines the amount which he wants 
to receive as compensation for the insult to his honor 
and dignity, and this is subjective and speculative. By the 
way, it was only 22 April when MOSKOVSKIY 
KOMSOMOLETS reported that the vice mayor of 
Moscow, Lyzhkov, considering himself insulted, brought 
a Suit against television and is asking for a judgment of a 
million rubles. Well, that is his right; no one can prohibit 
a person or a collective from putting as high a value as he 
wants on his honor and dignity. 


{I. Martkovich] If it so happens that the editorial office 
incurs, in addition, material losses, in the form of direct 
losses or profit lost, then this is a subject for an indepen- 
dent trial, if it is proven that the losses are directly 
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related to the false information disseminated by the 
newspaper. The basis for such a suit is Article 444 of the 
RSFSR Civil Code. 


The opinions of the legal scholars are clear and once again 
confirm that the existing problems in legislation, incom- 
plete wording, and legal incomprehensibility leave many 
collectives, firms, and commercial structures virtually 
unprotected from slander and defamation. Today without 
much danger a person can abuse whomever he wants, cast 
a shadow on a business reputation, put a professional 
reputation in question, or defame financial solvency and go 
unpunished: moral injury has not yet acquired financial 
expression. 


Nonetheless IZVESTIYA does not intend to back down 
from defending its honor and business reputation. The 
editorial office has instructed a law firm under the 
Moscow Oblast Bar to prepare a complaint. 


—*" ZHIZN on Paper’s Current 
ms 


92440938A Moscow SELSKAYA ZHIZN in Russian 
10 Apr 92 p 1 


[Article by V. Plotnikov: “With You and Without You, 
Reader”’} 


[Text] How I would like to be mistaken in my expecta- 
tions! But I am afraid that SELSKAYA ZHIZN will no 
longer have the kind of readers we have now. The severe 
necessity to increase prices for the newspaper with the 
advent of the new year will most likely “cut off’ many of 
you with whom we have lived an entire life together, 
with whom—we dare to say—we were friends and, 
perhaps closer than that—kin. 


God willing, if you go, you will do so without being 
offended by us, understanding that it is not into our own 
pockets that we will put the money; we will rather 
distribute the entirety of it to all those who stand 
between you and us—the paper-makers, printers, and 
communications workers. They in turn will reject the 
blame and place it on the high cost of timber and higher 
still cost of transportation, old machinery, lack of rural 
roads, and of course, indeed, on the present times. 


And all will be right in their own way, and in the end all 
will “grab” what is theirs. And the aggrieved, the 
aggrieved party will be just you, our dear readers, the 
poorest, the most meek, the most defenseless, the ones 
who have done more than anyone else for this land and, 
at the end of the journey, are left by it to the mercy of our 
present recklessly decisive people who pull the strings. 


Here in front of me lies a sheet of notebook paper on 
which is written a letter of 10 lines, and I do not have the 
strength to lay it aside or close it up: “They have refused 
me a subscription for the second quarter. The way | 
understand it, the government of Russia has decided to 
shut me up and blindfold me so that I know nothing, and 
better still—so that I think nothing. The loss of my home 
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newspaper has the same effect on me as the loss of a 
sister. Farewell, my dear! I have been receiving you since 
1934, interrupted only by the war. You can understand 
how bitter and aggrieved I am. I. Naumov. Frolovo, 
Volgograd Oblast, Moscow, 45.” 


The piercing pain seems to burn my heart. Closing my 
eyes and clenching my teeth, I repeat these words over 
and over and all the feelings boil up inside me from my 
powerlessness. But perhaps it is precisely this letter 
which, like the last drop which causes a spring to 
overflow, will definitively convince us to decide not to 
carry Out the new subscription procedure this year, to try 
to save this year and deliver—if only once, but to 
everyone, seeing that the Russian government (true, it is 
still just a rumor) promises to help the newspaper in 
some way, how being as yet unknown. 


At least this leaves you and us a certain hope—there is 
some time, not much perhaps, but some time to get ready 
for the subscription process for next year which comes 
up fairly soon—in August, to save up a bit for this, 
perhaps even deny ourselves something on the way, but 
not refuse a meeting with a friend, the kind of friend we 
have been all these years. 


A different situation exists with respect to readers whose 
subscription was registered for a half year or even one 
quarter. Their contract with ‘“Soyuzpechat,”’ concluded 
last year, ends at that time; now in selecting a newspaper 
they will be required to pay a significantly higher price 
for it. Our catalog correction will soon be sent off to the 
post offices, where the monthly cost of the newspaper 
will be designated by the figures 9 rubles, 60 kopeks. In 
this way, all who appealed to us on the matter of 
subscription rejection will once again have the opportu- 
nity to receive SELSKAYA ZHIZN. Here we beseech 
post office employees, especially postal workers in the 
rural areas, with whom we have always had the best 
relations, to help us and our readers—not to express 
disapproval, not to reject a subscription even for an 
unusually short period—a quarter, or just a month. 


And one more request of postal workers: that you 
attentively follow the delivery of the newspaper and 
insist on follow-up delivery of missing issues. When a 
single delivery does not arrive, our communications with 
a reader are disrupted for half a month. 


Presently not everything is clear with respect to publica- 
tion of the newspaper in the Commonwealth countries. 
It would be sad were we to lose our readers in Ukraine, 
Kazakhstan, Byelarus, Moldova, Uzbekistan, Kyr- 
gyzstan, and all the other states which until so recently 
comprised a unified Union. We are persistently engaging 
in negotiations so that they will deliver what is for them 
essentially a free newspaper to our subscribers, but that 
they deliver it without demanding additional payment 
from us. After all, we are talking substantively about 
some measly hundreds of thousands of rubles. Is it 
possible they cannot find such money in the republics? 
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Let them get pangs of conscience from the letter of 
14-year-old Vadim Kondratyuk from Korostanskiy 
Rayon, Zhitomir Oblast, which arrived 25 March at our 
office: “Dear SELSKAYA ZHIZN! | am writing you this 
letter with such a heavy heart. Today I received what has 
to be an issue of your newspaper long awaited by 
everyone. | began reading the section ‘Only Together 
Will We Survive,’ and then thought how ashamed the 
governments of Russia and Ukraine should be in not 
providing even a little assistance to such a newspaper! 
You know, even children are upset over the fate of 
‘Selyanochka’ [SELSKAYA ZHIZN]. I have been sub- 
scribing to it for three years now. Mama has hers, and | 
have my own. I live 150 kilometers from Kiev and 80 
from Chernobyl. It is a small village, but we have a post 
office where I walk myself to get the newspaper, and 
from which I am now writing this letter. Print it, please. 
Let those who should reflect on this do so. But I have 
subscribed to you and will continue to do so, whatever 
the cost.”’ 


Thank you, Vadim! And thank you, everyone, who has 
been providing us support in word and deed over these 
days. Our editors have already received hundreds of 
money orders for the newspaper's support fund. With 
today’s issue (see page 4) we begin publication of listings 
by name of donors. Your modest rubles will not take 
away our troubles, of course, but we are grateful to you 
for your readiness to contribute them. How much more 
dear this is in our difficult times than the money itself. 


Charitable Fund Against Drug Addiction Created 


92441032A Moscow ROSSIYSKAYA GAZETA 
in Russian 24 Apr 92 p 7 


[Interview with Eduard Semenovich Drozdov, chief nar- 
cotics specialist of the city of Moscow, chief doctor of the 
capital’s Narcological Hospital No. |7, and president of 
the charitable fund “No to Alcoholism and to Drug 
Addiction!” by Tatyana Chebakova, under the rubric 
“Interview”: “The Drug Mafia Is Stepping Up Its Dirty 
Business”; place and date nct given] 


[Text] Our interlocutor is Eduard Semenovich Drozdov, 
chief narcotics specialist of the city of Moscow, chief 
doctor of the capital’s Narcological Hospital No. 17, and 
president of the charitable fund “No to Alcoholism and to 
Drug Addiction!” 


{[Chebakova] Eduard Semenovich, how would you 
describe the degree to which our society is “afflicted” 
with these ills—alcoholism and drug addiction? 


{[Drozdov] To a menacing degree. The present environ- 
ment of political, economic, and moral crisis in the 
country is creating stress, fear, despair, lack of confi- 
dence in tomorrow, and lack of spirituality in people. 
And in this way it provokes people to use alcohol and 
drugs to “get rid of tension.” 


The opposite effect exists too: the increase in the number 
of alcoholics and drug addicts threatens the physical 
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health of all society and leads to its spiritual breakdown, 
more crime, and ultimately to general destabilization. It 
is a vicious circle. 


Here are some data on Moscow—overall they reflect the 
situation for Russia. While in 1986-1987, 6.4 percent of 
teenagers used various narcotic substances, now 16.5 
percent do. This is how this average figure is broken 
down: from 10 percent in secondary schools to 100 
percent (!) in certain vocational-technical schools. The 
group of alcoholics and drug addicts is “getting younger" 
and the proportion of women in it is growing. 


Here is a recent occurrence: a female alcoholic left a 
1-year-old child in its crib and went out on a week-long 
drunk. After three days the child died. Here is another 
incident: a female drug addict returned home from the 
maternity hospital with her baby, began to use drugs 
right away, and “drifted off,” and the baby was saved 
purely by chance. 


More and more children are being born with a predispo- 
sition to narcotics inherited from their parents. 


All this is a direct threat to the genofund of the people. 


[Chebakova] What problems is narcology [medical 
branch of study and treatment of drug abuse} encoun- 
tering today? 


{[Drozdov] You know, there is this rather gloomy apho- 
rism from the field of black humor: “The best cure for 
dandruff is the guillotine.” So, it seems to me that a line 
in accordance with this aphorism is being followed in 
relation to narcology these days. 


Narcological aid has been essentially threatened with 
elimination. With the destruction of social institutions 
engaged in issues of preventing drug-related illnesses and 
the sharply reduced preventive functions of law enforce- 
ment organs, Moscow's narcological services office 1s 
operating under extreme conditions. All levels of 
authority are attempting not to change and not to update 
but to completely destroy the existing system of state 
narcological institutions. 


For example, in December 1991 the mayor of Moscow 
Gavriil Popov signed an instruction not to redefine the 
work area or eliminate narcological services. But now he 
wants to take Narcological Hospital No. |7—its build- 
ings—onto the balance of ZIL [Automotive Plant imeni 
Likhachev], in order to use the “liberated area” to open 
a different medical establishment, one which is very 
necessary but not narcological. 


The Prefecture of the Southern District is eliminating 
one of the two drug treatment centers on its territory. 
The city treatment centers Nos 6 and 10 and the LTP 
[work-therapy treatment centers] Nos 3, 5, and others 
are also threatened with closure. And the prefectures 
want to use their spaces for other purposes. 
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We must give proper credit to the Moscow Soviet 
interdepartmental commission on affairs of people ill 
with alcoholism and drug addiction headed by People’s 
Deputy Tatyana Yevgenyevna Ryblevich: it has done a 
great deal to update and strengthen the narcological 
services on humanitarian principles. The commission 
formulated a plan to change Moscow's hospitals and 
drug treatment centers into medical social-protection 
centers, while the LTP’s which had been changed from 
treatment institutions to work houses would be made 
into social-psychological rehabilitation centers. This 
plan has been submitted to the presidium of the Moscow 
Soviet, but they are clearly delaying in adopting it and 
there is a danger that they will not. In short, there is a 
tendency not to restructure but to cut back. 


And all this is occurring against the background of an 
altogether different “system.” Here are data from the 
office of the fight against the narcotics business of the 
Moscow GUVD [City Administration of Internal 
Affairs}. The formation of the drug mafia is complete in 
the capital, and in addition it has received an opportu- 
nity to “launder” its capital in the course of privatiza- 
tion. The transit of drugs through Moscow, and the 
processing, and on-site production, and the theft of 
narcotic compounds from medical institutions are also 
snowballing. And naturally, so is consumption. In short, 
a “hotspot” of the Russian narcotics business has been 
formed in Moscow. And this is how big it is: of the 60 
billion ruble [R] annual turnover of the drug mafia in the 
republics of the former Union, Russia accounts for R40 
billion. 


It is already difficult for law enforcement organs to stop 
this deluge. Thus, of the 15-16 tonnes of narcotics which 
are in circulation in Moscow every year, they confiscate 
only | tonne. 


Judge for yourself whether we should sound the alarm. 


[Chebakova] To “sound the alarm,” as far as we under- 
stand, is one of the tasks of the fund you head. 


{Drozdov] Do you see that inasmuch as the drug-related 
illnesses were created by the illnesses of society and 
threaten society, we must influence public opinion, make 
it face the problem, and “change the attitude which has 
developed toward these sick people, that they are ene- 
mies who must be ‘fought.’ We must help them and 
return them to society as fulfledged, active citizens! That 
is the first thing. 


And the second thing is that the fund is called upon to 
help the narcological services restructure on humani- 
tarian principles and keep them from destruction in this 
critical period. Thus, in the capital’s Southwest District 
and with the support of the Prefecture, the fund’s vice 
president, Oleg Viadimirovich Zykov, has set up the 
Moscow Center of Medical Social Protection and Adap- 
tation of Alcoholics and Drug Addicts [MCMSP] on the 
base of Drug Treatment Center No. 12. This, inciden- 
tally, is a real example of the transition from “‘police- 
clinical” narcology to humanitarian, to broad public 
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prevention of drug dependency, and to work to return 
those cured to society. Here propaganda-prevention 
work is being carried on and information on foreign and 
domestic experience is being processed and summarized. 
A special program for prevention of narcological dis- 
eases in children and teenagers from the “group at risk”’ 
is being formulated and prepared for realization. 


With the Center's participation the Trudnaya Lyubov 
[Tough Love] Society, which joins together relatives and 
friends of drug addicts and alcoholics, has been set up. 
The Moscow Center of Social Protection and Adaptation 
is helping them become efficient and qualified para- 
medics. 


It is self-evident that there are treatment services for 
detoxification and rehabilitation of patients. Several 
variants of the rehabilitation programs have been pre- 
pared, but all of them include individual and group 
psychotherapy, educational courses on problems related 
to drug dependency, and work with “mentors” and with 
literature. | emphasize that the treatment is done on a 
strictly voluntary and confidential basis. 


The Moscow Center is working on creating an effective 
system of rehabilitation, that is, legal, social, psycholog- 
ical, and medical aid to cured patients in finding them 
work and returning them to the family and society. 
Programs to organize special shelters, outpatient support 
groups, and individual consultations have been devel- 


oped. 


But, | emphasize once again, all this activity is possible 
and effective only with continued state support of the 
narcological services office and its base accumulated 
over the decades—material, cadre, and scientific- 
practical. Charity can very much promote this process, 
but alone, without the state, it will not “straighten out” 
problems of such enormous scale. 


P.S. When the issue was being composed, information 
came to the editorial office that the Moscow Soviet 
presidium had adopted a decision to reorganize the nar- 
cological services office in the city of Moscow, as well as 
to create five centers for medical-social rehabilitation of 
alcoholics and toxic substance addicts and two social- 
psychological protection centers on the base of work- 
therapy treatment centers. 


Lack of Funds To Close Drug Addicts’ Hospital 


92441012A Moscow KOMSOMOLSKAYA PRAVDA 
in Russian 21 Apr 92 p 2 


[Article by S. Orlyuk; date and place not given: “From 
Hospital Beds—To Liberty?”’} 


[Text] 


4,200 Patients at Drug Hospital No. 17 May End up on 
the Streets 


The first of April is not only a holiday of laughter, but 
also the start of the second quarter. Yet at Drug Hospital 
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No. 17 they laugh so rarely, and then suddenly they were 
not in the mood for jokes at all. 


The day before, 31 March, the term of budget financing 
for the clinic expired. Later, it is true, the main medical 
administration of Moscow extended the budget, but only 
for a month. Thus, by the start of May the largest clinic 
risks Once again ending up in an extreme situation. 


A City Within a City 


Hospital No. 17 has existed for 12 years. It is the largest 
drug treatment center not only in Moscow, but in the 
entire CIS. There are 11 five-story brick buildings, once 
dormitories for the temporary workers of ZIL, and 65 
treatment departments with 4,200 beds, including reviv- 
ification and other medical services. 


Treatment lasts an average of 65 days. No fewer than 
half of the patients are sent daily “for labor therapy” in 
the shops of ZIL. 


The Contingent 


Various people have gathered here, including both those 
who managed to “‘sit it out,” as well as those who until 
recently hid in the hospital from the “drug addict” 
article. 


Recently, cooperative workers, stockbrokers, and spe- 
cialists with degrees have begun to appear among the 
“volunteer” patients. For the most part, they hold 
patients here “on compulsion,” simple and not very 
intelligent people. 


The Regimen—There Is Nowhere Stricter 


Clinic No. 17 is a regimen-type institution. Every depart- 
ment occupies one floor and is kept under lock and key. 
There are bars on almost all the windows. 


If quarantine is imposed, visits with relatives are only 
through a glass window in the door. 


Until recently in several divisions, a militia officer stood 
on guard. 


The uniforms are prison-like: smocks and pajamas. Per- 
sonal items are locked up in a special room. 


With God’s Help 


Everything began when a priest from the cathedral not 
far from the “Tretyakov” started visiting Hospital No. 
17. They set up a room in the administrative building for 
prayers, talks, and ceremonies, like a little chapel. Other 
priests from the same cathedral started to come by the 
department. 


At first, it was for talk. They read and interpreted the 
Bible for those who had begun to think about God and 
faith for the first time in their lives. 
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At the same time, the head doctor of the hospital 
arranged contacts with American priests and the Alco- 
holics Anonymous society. The pastor, a modest, elderly 
man and a former alcoholic himself, began to give 
sermons to the patients here. 


This “therapy” worked best of all on women addicted to 
drugs and alcohol, whom the disease subordinates some- 
what more quickly than men, and very rapidly brings to 
a complete collapse, or even to death. 


What Is Waiting in May? 


It will soon be May. Hospital No. 17 will cease to receive 
subsidies from the state budget. They do not know where 
to get the money to buy medicines, wash the sheets, and 
feed the patients. The doctors are starting to resign: It is 
good that there is a demand for their specialty in the 
private sector. 


What should be done? Must we release about 4,000 sick 
people, the majority of whom are potential law-breakers, 
into a city that is not quite sober even without this? 


Should we lock the departments up from the outside 
“until better times,” until a benefactor can be found? 


Or require payment from the patients, corresponding to 
the cost of treatment? 


The last variant will certainly not work, because in their 
majority the contingent here would rather drink their 
last cent. If they have not drunk it already... 


There Is a Way, Perhaps a Naive One... 


In other countries, where the problem of alcoholism is 
not quite as acute as it is here, the enterprise where the 
patient works pays for his treatment. It is more profit- 
able for them, in all regards, to pay for the treatment, 
than to tolerate absenteeism and losses or to completely 
dismiss the person from his job. 


REGIONAL AFFAIRS 


Saratov Residents on Establishment of German 
Republic 


924C1254A Moscow IZVESTIYA in Russian 20 Apr 92 
Morning p 2 


[Article by IZVESTIYA correspondent Sergey Guk: “In 
the Guise of a German. IZVESTIYA Correspondent 
Goes to Saratov Oblast To Determine Population’s 
Attitude Toward Restoration of Volga Republic’’] 


[Text] The idea of going to Saratov Oblast pretending to 
be a German desiring to return to “the graves of his 
forefathers” was suggested by recent events: The law on 
rehabilitation of repressed peoples; Russia’s agreement 
with Germany on restoration of the autonomous republic 
on the Volga, which gave hope to the Germans in the 
CIS—and, after that, like an ice-cold shower, Boris 
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Yeltsin's sudden announcement to Saratovites (until Ger- 
mans become “the overwhelming majority” in the Volga 
region, “there will be no autonomy!”’); local inhabitants’ 
blockades of roads and bridges, and slogans like “We're 
Not Trading Our Motherland for German Sausage!”’; and 
the repressed people's emotional response—“ Well, then, 
we'll emigrate. For 50 years we've waited in vain for 
justice, and obviously that will never happen in this 
country.” 


Local German activists approved my idea of spending 
some time there “in German's clothing,” and helped 
arrange lodging before I arrived, but they refrained from 
any further help. The choice of itinerary and people to 
talk to was left up to me (and my movements were to be 
on public transport or my own two feet) in order to 
forestall any later suspicions that anyone or anything was 
foisted off on me. 


My new identity started in Engels, which is actually a 
trans- Volga suburb of Saratov. A week before my arrival 
in this former capital of the German Autonomous 
Republic there had been a referendum. The inhabitants 
had been asked whether they were willing to become part 
of the Volga Republic, if it should ever be established. 


Tattered printed posters and home-made leaflets warned 
inhabitants of the city against the dire German threat 
hanging over them. The composers of one “anonymous 
letter” really went overboard: First they'll create an 
autonomy, then make it into a state, unite it with 
“Greater Germany,” raise its own army, and “if neces- 
sary, bring in the Bundeswehr to protect their kinsmen.”’ 


Judging by the results, the 220,000-strong population 
took a surprisingly nonchalant attitude toward the 
danger: 46 percent of the voting population ignored ihe 
referendum. Those who did take part, however, spoke 
out loud and clear: more than two thirds rejected any 
German autonomy. 


“Who knows?” was the answer in the city soviet office 
when I stated my business as a German, a teacher from 
Omsk thinking about moving here along with other 
Germans—on condition that the autonomy was 
restored, and came here to find out what the chances 
were. ““Work and housing? Go to the employment 
office,” they told me. “It might be hard to get an 
apartment; locals have been waiting for years. 
Autonomy? Not our concern.” 


Deputy Gorispolkom [City Soviet Executive Com- 
mittee] Chairman Boris Tishchenko, who immediately 
welcomed the “visiting German” informally, was also 
unable to shed light on the autonomy question. It was 
unclear what its boundaries might be. Consider Engels, 
with only !,100 Germans living there. Should the Rus- 
sians be moved out, or should we wait until there is 
enough housing built for the Germans? There had been 
no anti-German atrocities in the rayon. He himself 
favored the autonomy. But there were other points of 
view. 
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Another point of view was set forth by Viktor Nadezh- 
din, the chairman of the honorable Yedinstvo Society 
and a department head in a branch of the Saratov 
Pedagogical Institute, who was invited to join the dis- 
cussion. He was curious: Just why do you Germans need 
your own state? Without a national center there is the 
danger of losing your language, culture, religion, ethnic- 
ity? Well, then, go ahead and revive your cultural 
autonomy, train national cadres, publish books and 
textbooks—no one is against that. But it doesn’t require 
statehood. 


People are worried that once in power, the Germans will 
take revenge against the Russians for the deportation of 
1941. What's the proof? Even without autonomy, the 
Germans have got stirred up. It’s not very pleasant for a 
family that moved here from the Chernobyl disaster to 
hear a German neighbor say, “Just you wait: soon we'll 
drive all of you off our land.” An isolated case? All right. 
In another village a German milkmaid insulted and then 
slapped her workmates. But there's no need to look for 
examples when your own leader, Grout, openly expresses 
his disdain for Russia. Want to see something curious? 
Nadezhdin handed me a newspaper with this paragraph 
highlighted: **...So we will remain a half-enslaved mass, 
and now, in the disintegrated USSR, we will not even be 
able to hold our heads up and quit this half-savage state, 
unless it gives us the chance of a national future.” 


Nadezhdin says in conclusion, No one here ts against the 
Germans; let them come. But if they're already well 
established they ought to stay where they are. Talk with 
the people. They don’t want to suddenly be foreigners in 
their own home. Anyway, there are | 12 nationalities in 
the oblast. If a republic is to be created here, it should be 
a multinational one. 


There were no signs of anti-German sentiment on 
Engelsskiy Sovkhoz either. The people I talked to didn't 
frown as they met this would-be immigrant. There was 
one unshaven individual who said in surprise, “What 
did you come here for? Germany should take care of 
you.’’ He was a man who knew everything, for example 
the fact that people like me would be given the best lands 
in exchange for German marks, mansions would be 
built, high-tech Western farm equipment and pedigree 
livestock would be brought in—while the Russians, as 
usual, would “get the shaft,”’ and in time they would be 
mere hired hands to rich German farmers. But not him. 
He'd personally rather die than be a day-laborer for 
anybody. And he frowned malevolently. 


My meeting with the deputy village soviet chairman was 
cordial. The only trouble was, they were not hiring 
workers yet; there was no place to put them (‘don’t get 
me wrong—we're not hiring Russians either,” she 
added). 


How did the people view autonomy? They were appre- 
hensive about it. The local Germans (about a third of the 
sovkhoz population) had started to act funny lately, kind 
of impudent—you know. They kept to themselves. They 
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began to view all Russians as “drunks and loafers.”’ On 
Victory Day, villagers saw mourning crepe in the win- 
dows of some of their German neighbors. 


Two women dropped in, one of them a “countryman” of 
mine. A mild argument ensued as to whether the Ger- 
mans had started treating the Russian worse. Of course 
they have, the Russian women insisted, while the 
German woman snapped back that her countrymen were 
being slighted. No one would hire them, even though 
workers were needed everywhere, and if they did receive 
a plot of land it was worthless. This was why the 
Germans felt like emigrating to the FRG. All of them? 
Not all, but many. How about her? Yes, probably, 
although it would be hard to leave this beloved familiar 
place. But what choice was there? They were being told, 
Either the German must have a homeland, in which case 
he must return to Germany, or be content without one, 
in which case he must stay where he is. Who had said 
that? The woman suddenly shut down: Just, some one. 
Finally all three agreed that if the politicians did less 
obfuscating (who knew what to expect from such a 
republic; like anything unknown, it was frightening), 
there wouldn't be so much mistrust. 


I had heard a lot about the town of Krasnoarmeysk 
before I came. It seems the nomenklatura had misled the 
people so badly that they were sounding the war-cry, If 
this German autonomy is set up against our will, we will 
take up our rifles and head for the woods. I traveled 
around with mixed feelings of curiosity and apprehen- 
sion. This is where atrocities would most likely happen. 
But the usual scenario unfolded in the rayon soviet 
executive committee offices. My reception was very 
cordial, they were eager to meet me half way—except 
that the possibilities, you know.... 


My first success came in the rayon department of edu- 
cation. Right off the bat the director offered me a 
teaching job in the village of Klyuchi, with part of a 
cottage thrown in. And the personnel director of the 
Krasnoarmeysk Farm Machinery Plant readily set aside 
some jobs for my nonexistent countrymen—electricians, 
adjusters, polishers. ‘“‘And small apartments,” she added. 


Only at the end of the conversation did what had been 
left unsaid break out into the open: Everything's fine, we 
live in harmony with the Germans—so why do we need 
a republic? What would happen to the Russians? 


All right, people in official positions have to hide their 
displeasure—especially from a German. But casual pass- 
ers-by are not going to hold back. | prepared a small sign 
reading “German desiring to move to the Volga region 
will immediately rent a room or apartment for up to one 
year” and paraded along the local Broadway for about an 
hour. Passers-by slowed down, read it, and went their 
way in silence. Nobody expressed a desire to take in a 
homeless German. There were three direct contacts. A 
man said, “What's this? Oh, I see.” Two guys said, “Why 
carry it yourself? You ought to post it somewhere.” An 
old woman said, “Go to the city information office, 
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they'll know who's renting.”’ And she added with a sigh 
that she herself had a married daughter in Tatarstan; 
they used to live in peace with the locals, but now who 
knew? Would they be driven out? She was worried. 


The Russians are anxious, and so are the Germans. 
Whoever you talk to you get mutual recriminations. For 
example, two women told me that a German activist 
declared on the club stage, in front of everybody, “The 
Russians are sleeping in our beds." Do we have to listen 
to that? The answer: Yes, but who threatened to set fire 
to German homes? Then the others said, Yes, but who 
said that once the Germans take power all the Russians 
will be deported—not in 24 hours, like the Germans in 
1941, but in 4? The retort: Yes, but who's been calling us 
and our children fascists? And so on and so forth. 


I would not say that the atmosphere in Saratov Oblast is 
supercharged. There are extremists on both sides. They 
will always appear, like parasites on a body, and weaken 
the whole organism. People are tense, mutually suspi- 
cious; there are insults, hot words said in haste—but no 
mutual hatred. 


The “autonomists”’ are backed by the active democratic 
community and the corps of deputies in Saratov. The 
main support of the opponents of German statehood 
restoration is the entrenched blind mistrust that has 
taken root among the local population, which anticipates 
nothing but bad from any replacement of Russian rule 
with German. 


These are the machinations of the local nomenklatura, 
who fear the loss of their cozy positions and are afraid 
their abuses will be exposed—such is the prevailing 
opinion. It seems plausible. But to be truthful the fol- 
lowing must be added: Life itself teaches people much 
more drastically than all the agitators with their insid- 
ious rumors about a future “Germanization.” 


Hundreds of refugees from the former republics of the 
USSR, where the persecution of Russians could not have 
been imagined even in the worst nightmares not long 
ago—this kind of “visual agitation” wipes out any argu- 
ments in favor of resurrecting German autonomy on 
Russian soil. What guarantee is there that the Germans, 
once in power, will not declare the Russians to be 
“immigrants” and “occupation forces’? That the Rus- 
sians won't have to pull up stakes and go? A fantasy, you 
say? Then come to Krasnoarmeyskiy Rayon and they'll 
tell you that the Meskhetian Turks, whom the local 
population made room for despite being crowded them- 
selves, are now demanding their own national village 
soviet. There’s room for everyone on Russian soil except 
the Russians. 


Sometimes it’s amazing that anything can be done for 
the Germans, still, in troubled Saratov Oblast. In Mili- 
tary Sovkhoz 23, not far from Engels, a peasant assembly 
recently elected the oblast’s first German village soviet. 
It’s called “*Military” because there once was a subsidiary 
army farm operation there; later the land was leased out, 
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a 22,000-hectare sovkhoz was created, and now 700 
people live there—two thirds of them German. 


The oblast administration, said Ivan Kuzmin, who is 
head of the department of social, cultural, and humani- 
ties spheres, views the German village soviet as a kind of 
core, to which will be added new formations until a 
German national rayon comes into being, as called for in 
Boris Yeltsin's recent ukase. No problems are foreseen 
here. The land will not belong to the sovkhozes or the 
villagers but to the Privolzhsko-Uralskiy Military Dis- 
trict. What then? No one is really looking that far 
ahead—not in Moscow, much less in the oblast. 


So far the actions of the government of Russia are 
objectively playing into the hands of those who advocate 
wholesale emigration from the CIS, leaders of the local 
German Alliance Yuriy Gaar and Nikolay Leman are 
convinced. Unless the Volga Republic is restored, all 
other measures will be useless or short-lived. 


But how do you propose to restore it? Through a wiliful 
act “from above,” ignoring people’s feelings and making 
them knuckle under, the way it has happened here from 
ancient times? Here’s the opinion of a man who is above 
the fray—Archbishop Pimen of Saratov: “It’s bad, but in 
a state which has brought its citizens to the point of 
paralysis of will, a specific ukase is needed in exceptional 
cases.” 


It’s a tough equation. Without an autonomous entity the 
German population will inexorably dwindle. Is that a 
course of events that would suit the government of 
Russia? If so, it would be more honest to say it openly 
rather than feed people’s illusions. 


If not, then it would be best for the Germans, the 
populace, and the authorities of Saratov Oblast (if any 
lin’ in this chain drops out, the cause is clearly doomed) 
immediately to define the boundaries of the future 
republic and proclaim it. Obviously, it would be best to 
omit communities where the populace has deep-rooted 
hostility. There are sufficiently vast steppes in Saratov 
Oblast (and neighboring ones too) suitable for develop- 
ment and construction, where, according to Artur Karl, 
the leader of the local Rebirth association, 300,000 to 
350,000 persons could easily be accommodated. Not 
enough? First find at least enough people who want to try 
to enter the same river again.... 


Moscow Leadership Views Availability of Funds 
for City Cleanup 


924C1267A Moscow NEZAVISIMAYA GAZETA 
in Russian 11 Apr 92 p 6 


[Article by Ivan Rodin: “Vice-Mayor Will Demand 
Money From Russia’s Government”’] 


[Text] Nothing augured special complications. Mr 
Korostelev, minister of finance of Moscow’s govern- 
ment, as always deluged the audience with a multitude of 
billions, millions, percentages, and multiplications. The 
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revenue and expenditure parts of the budget were bal- 
anced: ruble for ruble. The Government of the Russian 
Federation agreed to only 65 billion of expenditures, 
whereas Yuriy Luzhkov insisted on 118. The head of the 
finance department described in detail every expendi- 
ture item. Nevertheless, he was bombarded with ques- 
tions. Agitated speeches followed. Everyone demanded 
money. 


The vice-mayor, who is to present such a minutely 
described balanced draft budget at a session of the 
Moscow City Soviet of Workers’ Deputies (and to insist 
On its approval there), first, prohibited the mentioning of 
the coming increase in prices of energy carriers and the 
presumed complications connected with it. Second, he 
called the draft budget “inept” and stated that a “ ‘bal- 
anced budget’ was a deception of ourselves and of the 
representative government.” Third, Yuriy Luzhkov said 
that he would insist in the Government of the Russian 
Federation on receiving | 18 billion rubles for the capital 
and would report on this to the Moscow City Soviet of 
People’s Deputies. 


In the conclusion of his speech Yuriy Luzhkov, one can 
assume, burned all the bridges behind him, having 
ordered, without waiting for the final budget approval, 
the financing of municipal services not according to the 
draft budget proposing only 65 billion of expenditures, 
but as though the city had already received its desired 
118 billion. Thus, the vice-mayor, obviously, is so con- 
fident in his influence (as well as that of the mayor) on 
Boris Yeltsin that he deliberately does not leave for 
himself or for his government room for maneuvering. 
True, informed sources claim that the matter does not 
lies in this. The authorities can quite easily get money at 
least from the sale or leasing of city land, but they want 
without fail to receive for the city the Russian money 
that should belong to Moscow as the capital of Russia. 


Nevertheless, the meeting of Moscow’s government con- 
tinued and a little later the resolute vice-mayor accepted 
only with some revisions the concept of the city’s sani- 
tary cleanup of solid household waste submitted by 
Minister Aleksandr Matrosov. The European Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development is also discussing 
some of its aspects (the managerial model) and garbage 
disposal plants are being purchased in France, Italy, and 
Germany for its realization. However, Oleg Novikov, 
chief of Moscow’s Antimonopoly Administration, con- 
siders the concept poorly worked out from the economic 
standpoint. According to his data, owing to the monop- 
olism of “antigarbage” services, the city spends 500 
rubles per month per resident (including infants) on 
keeping streets clean, but they are dirty all the same. The 
proposed concept by no means lowers the level of 
monopolism in the “garbage” business. 


Housing Construction in Moscow Suburbs Viewed 


924C1267B Moscow MOSKOVSKAYA PRAVDA 
in Russian 14 Apr 92 p 2 


[Interview with S. Zhdanov, chief of the Administration 
for the Development of the Moscow Region, by O. 
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Mikheyev; place and date not given: “The ‘Average’ 
Moscow Resident Will Also Get a Chance”’] 


[Text] On 11 and 27 March we reported on some details 
of the establishment of a 50-km zone of low-story houses 
around present Moscow, promising readers to also discuss 
the procedure for granting plots for housing construction 
to Moscow residents. 


We are fulfilling the promise to the extent that this is 
possible today, because the matter is still being worked 
out. S. Zhdanov, chief of the Administration for the 
Development of the Moscow Region, answers questions 
suggested by readers. The administration was established 
two months ago especially for the coordination of this 
work. 


[Mikheyev] Sergey Viktorovich, our readers already 
know that this year 3,000 out of 4,000 hectares have 
already been allocated for individual construction in 
Domodedovskiy, Ramenskiy, Solnechnogorskiy, and 
Dmitrovskiy rayons. How will these plots be allocated 
and to whom? 


[Zhdanov] It was decided to assign the allocated land to 
the city’s administrative okrugs. Their prefectures know 
better the needs of their residents. Prefectures will work 
out the procedure for granting the nght to build on these 
plots. Since there is no Russian legislation on land as yet, 
apparently it will be a matter of long-term leasing, 
although some general principles for the allocation of 
plots will be approved by city authorities. 


[Mikheyev] Is there already some clarity concerning 
these general principles and approaches of prefectures? 


[Zhdanov] One principle is obvious. It is crediting. A 
person must himself find funds or have them in order to 
pay for construction. We will not permit chaotic con- 
struction on this land. After all, dwellings, not dachas, 
will be built. They will be on quite a high level and will 
be fitted with modern engineering equipment. Of course, 
this will be very expensive housing. The cost per square 
meter will range approximately from 12,000 to 18,000 
rubles. That is, a house in Moscow suburbs will cost a 
Moscow family no less than two to three million rubles. 


{[Mikheyev] Do you personally believe that such housing 
is within the reach of families with an average income? 
All this resembles games that only rich people play. 


[Zhdanov] After building cottages outside the city and 
selling them to future owners, the government will 
allocate the money made for financing the construction 
of municipal low-story housing. So, these are not games, 
but a normal market, under which high-income families 
will actually participate in the construction of housing— 
even if less prestigious, but, nevertheless, normal—for 
families with a smaller income. 


With regard to it being within people’s reach, yes, I 
believe that it is. An analysis of the prospective demand 
for low-story housing makes it possible to estimate the 
needs for it in terms of three categories: for high-, 
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average-, and low-income families. They make up 
approximately 5, 60, and 35 percent respectively. 


[Mikheyev] This is interesting: How will an “average” 
family put down millions in cash on the barrel? 


[Zhdanov] First, low-story housing in the 50-km zone 
will be built in the form of cottages not only for one 
family, but also for two to four families. There will also 
be a less expensive city type of high-density construction 
of several stories with a small plot near the house. 
Probably, it also will receive the status of municipal 
housing. Work places will appear in this zone. After all, 
it needs its own service for the management of housing 
and of the entire social infrastructure—kindergartens, 
schools, polyclinics, stores, and so forth. 


Second, an average-income family will be able to receive 
funds for a house in Moscow suburbs within the frame- 
work of mortgage crediting. For example, one will be 
able to mortgage his own privatized apartment for this, 
adding subsidies, if they are available, from the munic- 
ipality or enterprises at which family members work. 
There can be different mechanisms. 


[Mikheyev] Will those who live on the plot of land have 
to pay for it? 


[Zhdanov] For now the plot will be given free of charge 
or for a symbolic payment, but, apparently, later the law 
on taxes on land use will be put into effect. 


[Mikheyev] Do you assume that many foreign owners of 
buildings will settle in this low-story zone around 
Moscow? 


[Zhdanov] I think that no less than 5 to 10 percent of the 
plots will be allocated to foreign firms. This cannot be 
avoided, because neither the city nor the oblast are yet 
ready for the production of dozens of thousands of 
low-story houses. Our conditions will be firm: When 
building houses for yourselves, you also build them for 
us. The West has accumulated vast experience in low- 
story construction and has highly efficient resource- 
saving house-building technologies. There are firms 
which are ready to move plants for the construction of 
cottages to Moscow suburbs. 


[Mikheyev] Will it not turn out that the best private 
houses in free green suburbs of Moscow will be bought 
up by rich people from other regions, not by residents of 
the city and the oblast? 


[Zhdanov] I would like to mention that in accordance 
with President B. Yeltsin’s ukase this land for construc- 
tion is precisely for the population of Moscow and the 
oblast. I think that prefectures will adapt their actions to 
this circumstance. Of course, this matter must be well 
thought out and the procedure must be clearly regulated. 
Otherwise, in fact, everything will be placed under the 
complete control of rich newcomers. The government 
and prefectures must follow this. 
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{[Mikheyev] Have some Moscow residents already 
received plots on territories allocated for construction? 
Will some work on their development be carried out this 
year? 


[Zhdanov] Evidently, societies and enterprises, to which 
territories will be allocated for construction, will inform 
their shareholder builders of this. Some development of 
the allocated territories will take place this year: Roads 
jae be built, utility systems will be installed, and so 
orth. 


[Mikheyev] The last question: Will groves and coppices 
in Moscow suburbs not be cut down in the heat of the 
moment? 
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[Zhdanov] With respect to land allocation in the current 
year, | assure you that not a single shrub, not to mention 
a tree, will be cut down on these areas. Land “patches” 
are allocated within programs for the development of 
existing cities, settlements, and villages. Every land 
allocation is sanctioned by city and oblast committees 
for the protection of nature. 


|Mikheyev] Openness will only help to avoid mistakes 
and abuses in the low-story zone. Do you agree with this? 


{[Zhdanov] We are ready for constant contacts with 
readers of MOSKOVSKAYA PRAVDA. 





§2 UKRAINE 


POLITICAL AFFAIRS 


Further Utility of CIS Questioned 


Y2UNTIIS3A Lvov ZA VILNU UKRAYINU 
in Ukrainian 24 Mar 92 p 1 


[Article by thor Hulyk under the “Political Diagnosis of 
the Times” rubric: “Do We Need the ‘Commonwealth’? 
An Unrhetorical Question on the Margins of the Kiev 
Accords Concluded by the Leaders of the CIS”) 


{ Text] There is no question that in the “political dance” 
around the “commonwealth of independent states” that 
has been going on for nearly half a year since the first 
chords sounded in Belovezhskaya Pushcha each per- 
former has been pursuing his own ends. Whether these 
ends have been mercantile or ideological is of no real 
significance. Judging by the outcome of the Kievan 
“pas,” quite a few of these ends have not been attained, 
or, to put it more bluntly, there is a chance that they may 
remain no more than the unrealized dreams of politi- 
cians. It is not even a matter of wanting or not wanting 
to reach an agreement. It is simply that the caricatural 
and artificial “consensus” supposedly achieved at the 
beginning by the leaders of the “three whales” of the 
former USSR was so problematical that it still presents a 
Gordian knot of problems, and a permanent Damocles’ 
sword—the threat of collapse—hangs over the heads of 
its godfathers. 


This mythologized image of agreement haunts the CIS to 
this day. On the eve of the last meeting, some politicians 
and journalists predicted that on 20 March we would all 
witness the premature death of the “commonwealth.” 
Yet this did not happen, if for no other reason than 
perhaps because, having privately reached the conclu- 
sion that this structure is unsound and has no future, 
each of the CIS leaders is, nonetheless, embarrassed to 
share this view with the general public. It looked as if 
Leonid Kravchuk was ready to take a decisive step, when 
he stated at the beginning of the meeting that we live in 
a time marked by a tendency for an already catastrophic 
situation to grow even worse and that the existence of the 
CIS has not helped to solve a single problem. The 
Ukrainian president voiced the same idea at the closing 
press conference, as well as in a live appearance on 
channel Ostankino. But political considerations pre- 
vented Kravchuk from saying “b” after having said “a.” 
Understandably, as he attempts to strengthen the struc- 
ture of presidential rule in Ukraine, tries to solve the 
urgent problems inherent in his so far disastrously inef- 
fective domestic policy, and strives to keep territorial 
disputes “on ice,” the president is wary, to put it mildly, 
of misunderstandings, let alone open confrontation, with 
the other CIS leaders, and, in particular, of the uncon- 
trolled Russian variety. The effects of such a “failure to 
understand” are already being felt. The incident with 
Turkmenian oil proves once more—for the umpteenth 
time—that the “skullcap” leaders remain harnessed to 
the chariot of Moscow’s policy. And it is sufficient for 
Yeltsin and Co. merely to wag their fingers for them to 
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understand this gesture “correctly.” Perhaps the only 
exception is Azerbayan, which is angry at the Russian 
leadership for its one-sided compact with Armenia. 
Unfortunately, the absence of President Mamedov in 
Kiev, as well as his relatively short tenure as leader, do 
not allow of any more or less reasoned predictions about 
Baku's future policies. Moreover, the Azerbaijan parlia- 
ment’s delay in ratifying the “commonwealth” accords 
and its unmistakable leaning towards the pan-Islamic 
world leave some doubt as to its fervent desire to support 
the dubious conglomerate, under the cover of which each 
state decides its own affairs. As far as putting an end to 
the Nagorno-Karabakh crisis is concerned, both sides 
have long ago expressed the desire that the UN's “blue 
helmet” units be brought into the war zone. Thus the 
Kazakh delegation’s proposed agreement on creating 
groups of military observers and a collective force to 
maintain peace in the CIS was scarcely timely, at the 
very least. | also think that Ukraine would hardly have 
agreed to discuss this matter had events in the neigh- 
boring Dniester region taken a different turn. 


And 50, is there a need for the CIS, and, if so, who needs 
it? From the standpoint of Moscow's leaders—yes. 
Because it allows Russia to continue delaying the divi- 
sion of the property of the Union, the assets and liabil- 
ities of its banks. In others words, to continue its 
customary and comfortable imperial existence. Espe- 
cially, as it appears that the kind of crude appropriation 
of this wealth that they recently resorted to abroad now 
presents more problems. Another consideration is that 
the collapse of the CIS threatens the territorial integrity 
of Russia itself. The precedent set by Tatarstan and the 
positive result of its referendum in favor of indepen- 
dence are the first signs of what threatens to become a 
trend. 


From the standpoint of the Ukrainian leadership, the 
answer is also yes. Another month or two to solve its own 
problems, the opportunity not to have to keep looking 
over its shoulders at its mighty northern neighbor. 
Another few weeks for such managers of “yesterday” as 
Vitold Fokin. Another chance to find someone to blame 
in order to cover up one's own lack of initiative. To 
trudge along 2 litle longer in the shadow of imperial 
Moscow while doing absolutely nothing. 


For Ukrainian servicemen, the CIS no longer serves any 
purpose. Ukraine is building its own armed forces and 
consequently has not signed any “army” documents. All 
in all, the categorical stand, especially of Minister of 
Defense Kostyantyn Morozov, who met with journalists, 
elicits respect on the one hand and on the other, leaves in 
doubt the usefulness of the debates at the Kiev meeting. 


For the opposition—the public organizations and the 
political parties in the democratic camp—the obvious 
answer is—no. For example, when talking with pickets 
on Mykhaylivska Square, Vyacheslav Chornovil stated 
unambiguously: The CIS must die 
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And for the average citizen? What has the “common- 
wealth” given him? Nothing except the loss of faith that 
any acronym concocted by politicians, be it in Minsk or 
Moscow, will bring him a slice of bread and a relatively 
peaceful life. And so “there's no gain saying no.” The 
Russians are right in that... 


Activist Decries Direction of Rukh 
92UN1152A Kiev LITERATURNA UKRAYINA 
in Ukrainian No 12-13, 2 Apr 92 p 3 


{Interview with Vitaliy Hryhorovych Donchyk by corre- 
spondent Valentyna Pashchenko; place and date not 
given: “This Cannot Be Put Aside Until Later”} 


[Excerpts] Vitaliy Donchyk is one of those Ukrainian 
writers who has been actively involved in Rukh since its 
founding, as well as in the new political structures. He is 
a member of the leadership of the Democratic Party of 
Ukraine (head of the Kiev Council of the Democratic 
Party of Ukraine), and at the Third Congress of Rukh 
[Ukrainian People’s Movement for Perestroyka] he was 
elected (in the quota of I. Drach and M. Horyn) to the 
central leadership of Rukh. 


He has, of course, remained a literary critic and literary 
historian and is the editor in chief of the journal SLOVO 
I CHAS. Although he remains all the above, might these 
occupations not be purely nominal now? Does he not lack 
the energy and time for this? Does he not believe, as do 
many of his writer colleagues, that such pursuits are of 
secondary importance today and that returning to such 
professional disciplines is best left for later... In general, 
what are the feelings of a literary critic in our paradoxical 
times—a time that, on the one hand, is politicized in the 
extreme and, on the other, freed of ideological constraints 
and prohibitions? 


These and other questions were posed to V.H. Donchyk by 
Valentyna Pashchenko, LITERATURNA UKRAYINA 


correspondent. [passage omitted] 


“LU”: Well, Vitaliy Hryhorovych, you certainly have not 
been “sleeping,” so please forgive us for our “insinua- 
tion” or for calling into question your continued involve- 
ment in literary pursuits. The reason for this was that 
lately we have encountered your name in print, on the 
radio, and on television mostly in a political rather than 
a literary context. 


V.D.: You know, it seems to me that | have not been all 
that “active” in the “political context” either (at least 
when compared with many of my writer colleagues). 
Except perhaps a bit more in connection with the Third 
All-Ukrainian Congress of Rukh. | must admit that, all 
in all, | no longer feel as compelled to take part in all the 
meetings, press conferences, and debates as I did before, 
say, two years ago, when everything was being decided... 
Now I do not see the need to take part in everything in 
order to “shine” and to speak—things will get settled 
well enough without me. Unfortunately, according to 
some ancient native law, ore does not have more time as 
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a result, the work load does not get any lighter, and, most 
important, the amount of menial work of the kind that 
no one sees and that brings no public acclaim actually 
grows. Perhaps that is the cross | must bear, perhaps that 
has already become my image?.. 


“LU”: Does this not infuse you with optimism? 
V.D.; Why should it? I merely made a dismal joke. 


Since 24 August, and later | December, I have been filled 
with optimism and a quiet inner happiness that will last 
me for the rest of my life. | now have an emotional 
dominant, as i. ‘ve~e, that overrides everything else. And 
I am not alone—many of my friends feel the same way. 
You look around at the disorder and stupidity (and there 
are still plenty of them) and you grow disillusioned when 
you see how much of the old and the servile is still part 
of all of us, or you think bitterly of our collective and 
one’s own personal earlier deceptions and delusions, 
which used up so much earnest youthful energy... But 
you say to yourself: “Ukraine is independent” —and you 
see everything in a different light. There are many 
problems and difficulties still ahead, but the most sacred 
goal has been reached... We have crossed the Rubicon. 
[passage omitted] 


“LU”: At the Third All-Ukrainian Congress of Rukh, 
just as at the first and second congresses, you headed the 
editorial commission and delivered a speech about 
changes in the Rukh program. What are these changes? 


V.D.: The Rukh program did not undergo any funda- 
mental changes; for the most part, we made only edito- 
rial corrections. To be sure, we made one “small” but 
very fundamental and joyful modification: We changed 
the wording of Rukh’s main goal. Instead of reading “to 
attain state independence,” it now states “to consoli- 
date.” It might also have read “to build up.” 


I chose what I thought were three important principles 
and attempted to elaborate upon them in my speech. 
First of all, regarding ‘“‘encroachments on the economy of 
Ukraine” by “Russian governmental and nongovern- 
mental structures.”’ Indeed, these begin in the economic 
sphere, but they do not end there. The scope of these 
encroachments is both wider and more insidious. 


Note the persistence with which there is an attempt to 
draw us into various types of joint structures— 
assemblies and associations, federations, union of 
unions, and so forth—ranging from unified parliaments 
to unified CIS sports teams. What a strangely inordinate 
passion for “gathering together” and, in reality, for 
conquering “domains’’—in other words, a “single” eco- 
nomic, “ruble,”’ informational, ideological, cultural, 
entertainment, “linguistic,” and every other kind of 
“space.” 


Despite assurances about equality and parity, we must 
remain wary: Why such zeal? Is it perhaps because the 
sponsors of all such unified structures are well aware that 
after long years of pumping out resources, funds, cadres, 
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and the like from the colonies across “transparent bor- 
ders,” all supposedly “even” contests must in most cases 
end in victory for them rather than for us. The statement 
was made at the Rukh Congress that these are difficult 
times for Russian democracy in the present orgy of 
chauvinism and great-power pretensions in Russia. | 
believe this. Especially in the light of evidence that many 
democrats have themselves become polluted by the 
noxious fumes of this atmosphere. But I am certain that 
the best assistance we can give democracy in Russia, and 
democracy in general, is to pursue a firm and steadfast 
course aimed at the complete victory of an independent 
democratic Ukrainian state. 


“LU”: In other words, there is a common interest in this? 


V.D.: The question of interests and their mutuality is 
very complex. This was acutely evident at the meeting of 
the member states of the CIS in Kiev. It is fortunate that 
perhaps for the first time in a long time the leaders of 
Ukraine openly support the interests of their own people. 
Because we have our own state. But, apart from eco- 
nomic and state-political interests, there are also 
VALUES. 


After | December, the world spoke out about Ukraine, 
and, first and foremost, it spoke about its civilized and 
beautiful victory. This victory was civilized and beau- 
tiful precisely because of the principled, judicious, and 
independent policy of the Ukrainian state and its solid 
legal foundation. But the main thing that thrilled the 
world and made some of our neighbors uneasy was the 
revived sense of freedom, liberty, and independence 
among Ukrainians. As well as the mutual understanding 
that exists among all those living in Ukraine. These are 
genuine values. Durable values. Small wonder that 
Ukraine is regarded as a “‘stabilizing factor.” 


One such value is the awakening of the nation’s histor- 
ical memory, of a respect for history. It is therefore 
surprising that Ukrainian politicians, government offi- 
cials, and people’s deputies turn so seldom and so 
tentatively to our history, even though that is precisely 
where we need to seek evidence of our trampled rights 
and the justification for our goal, our statehood, our 
national symbols, our national currency and heraldry... 


“Charodyeyevism” is insulting to us not only because 
each time there is talk of national symbols, the people’s 
deputy of Ukraine demonstrates his tactlessness by his 
“diametrical” or otherwise unbecoming proposals, but 
primarily because he assumes the role of a revisionist of 
our history—where it should begin, what we should 
accept, what we should exclude and discard from it. Our 
lineage is as old and well-known as thousand-year-old 
Kiev itself. We have not just emerged out of nowhere, 
and we therefore do not need anyone to choose our 
national symbols, as if we were some tribe without kith 
or kin; nor do we need a referendum to establish what 
these symbols should be. 


Only in Ukraine is such a situation conceivable. It is 
because all of us—the Supreme Soviet, the president, 
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and Rukh—have failed from the beginning to firmly lay 
claim to our own history, beginning with Kievai Rus 
and including the Ukrainian National Republic (UNR), 
the Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA), Rukh, and the 
Declaration of Independence. That, after all, is our 
spiritual heritage, and we must know how to protect and 
preserve it as we would our sacred temples. 


“LU”: The “ecology of the spirit,”’ to use the name of a 
rubric in your journal. 


V.D.: This rubric is devoted to questions dealing with the 
development of the Ukrainian language. Our language is 
Our treasure and probably our greatest treasure. We have 
repeated from the very beginning at every meeting of 
writers, the Society of the Ukrainian Language (TUM), 
and Rukh that if the language disappears, our people as 
a nation shall die. We went on to argue that we would not 
be able to save our language unless we had our own state. 
But what about today? In the light of our economic 
arch-difficulties and blockades, the tense political prob- 
lems, the pressure of insidious fabrications about “com- 
pulsory Ukrainization,” the sluggish pace of overcoming 
the oppressive effects of long years of Russification, our 
poorly restructured secondary and higher education, 
may we not succeed in building our own state but 
without our own language and with a large percentage of 
a Russian-speaking population? 


The Ukrainian language issue is very broad and of 
nation-building significance; it encompasses ALL CUL- 
TURE, the press, book publishing, the humanities, the 
cinema and television. Although we have our own tele- 
vision channel, we either do not know how or do not 
want to produce our own programs. This channel simply 
runs more films in Russian and thinks nothing of it. In 
this sphere, by the way, the “common space”’ has been 
won. It was seized from us long ago, the expansionism is 
continuing, and the effects of the insidious provincial- 
ization of our culture cannot be reversed all at once. We 
are only beginning this work. We should take note of how 
other states regulate this process through wise taxation, 
various statutes, and subsidies, showing proper concern 
for their national-cultural and linguistic identity and 
their independence. 


“LU”: And is that what causes you—not only you, of 
course, but many of us—the greatest pain? 


V.D.: There have been improvements, but only in a few 
areas, and these are very slow in coming. The thing that 
troubles me most, if we speak of today and of a daily, 
permanent concern, is Moscow Television (as well as 
radio and the press). More precisely, what | find painful 
is how Russia has responded to Ukraine's independence. 


Although, as I have already stated, Ukraine attained its 
Declaration of Independence in a civilized, prudent, and 
peaceful manner (perhaps as a reward for the centuries it 
spent in an arduous and heroic national liberation strug- 
gle!), very likely no one expected an absolute idyll in the 
interstate, political, and every other sense. 
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But just take a look: Not a single word from the Russian 
intelligentsia about our hard-won right to independent 
statehood (the words “independence” and the clumsy 
coinage ‘“sovereignization” carry a wholly negative con- 
notation on “fraternal” lips). Not a single word about the 
history of Ukraine or Ukraine's struggle, with the excep- 
tion of a few references to the Pereyaslav Council in the 
spirit of the most primitive textbooks from the period of 
stagnation. As well as some discussion of the Crimea, but 
after 1783, following Russia’s seizure of it from the 
Tatars (admittedly, they call it “annexation’—rather 
than “reunification” —a truly touching term in the con- 
text of the centuries-long bloody history of tsarist 
Russia!) 


Not a single self-reproach—if not repentance than at 
least an objective statement about Russia’s policy of 
subjugating peoples and seizing their territories. Instead, 
numerous reproaches, malevolent attacks, provocative 
assertions, disparagements, spokes in the wheel (even in 
television programs for children) aimed at Ukraine, 
which never took anything from anybody—concerning 
its coupons, national currency, army and navy, the 
Ukrainian President, and Ukrainian Rukh... 


Nor does it end with mere taik and “‘broadcasting”; what 
we have is undisguised arbitrary appropriation and sei- 
zure of common, jointly earned property for all to 
witness and without any hesitation whatsoever. 


Great-power Russian chauvinism—which at one time, 
long ago, we were permitted to call by its rightful name, 
and later only without identifying it (simply “chauvin- 
ism’’) and always following “Ukrainian bourgeois 
nationalism,” and which in the seventies was removed 
from circulation altogether—how plainly it has now 
revealed its face! USSR or CIS—the face is the same! 


Russia’s ideologists and intellectuals wasted a great deal 
of effort on assuring everyone that USSR was the 
common home, which all could enter without wiping 
their feet and without removing their hats, and if they 
chose to speak a greeting, it had to be in the “language 
comprehensible to all.”” Those who understood the 
“common home” to mean something else and spoke out 
about their right to their own customs and language were 
only recently accused of “carrying off’ (what?) to 
“national apartments,” of “violating personal rights.” 
Today all this is being angrily described as “nationalistic 
tendencies” and “nationalistic ambitions” —all the same 
things that in Russia’s case are defined as “national 
sentiments and aspirations,” “national dignity”... 


Is it possible that such politicians and political scientists 
do not understand that people and nations see every- 
thing? Can the notion that all others—especially the 
Ukrainian people—are only “attached to,” only “‘a part” 
of a “single whole,” have taken such deep root? At all 
events, the QUESTION OF EQUALITY, as the experi- 
ence of the CIS shows, is alien and unnatural here; in this 
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context, “subordination,” “diktat,” “the right of the 
powerful,” “monopolism,” and the like sound much 
more natural. 


What makes this even sadder and more insulting is that 
taking part in all of this in one way or another (often a 
very active part, less frequently, by remaining silent) are 
Russia's intellectuals and prominent personalities— 
scholars, writers, actors, directors—and all democrats! 
Verily, Russian democracy, as V. Vynnychenko once 
wrote, ends where the Ukrainian question begins. 


We should be reporting, opposing, describing, com- 
menting, and shouting about all of this, but our mass 
media are not sufficiently competitive for such daily 
polemics—in terms of technical equipment, funds, or 
cadres. Considerable time and effort were deliberately 
devoted, using sophisticated imperial methods, to ensure 
precisely this result. Just as has been the case in the 
economy. Each and every bus was manufactured in 
hundreds of units, parts, and details throughout the vast 
lands of the empire so that no one republic should make 
anything complete and in its entirety. 


Read in our journal (SLOVO I CHAS, 1992, No. 4) S. 
Yefremov’s study, “Within Tight Restraints,” which 
clearly describes the nature of this insidious policy, 
particularly with respect to Ukrainian books between 
1798 and 1916, following Peter the Great's verdict: 
“Once again, no new books...to be printed.” 


“LU”: You have discussed the international aspect, as it 
were, of our present emotional discomfort. And what 
disturbs you as one of the founders of Rukh and the 
Democratic Party of Ukraine inside Ukraine, in its 
sociopolitical environment? 


V.D.: Unfortunately, there is much to be concerned 
about here as well. Most important is the virus of 
dissension (to call this phenomenon in the mildest pos- 
sible terms) in today’s Ukrainian society, especially in 
political circles, among politicians, and the democrats in 
particular. 


It would be naive to expect complete harmony in this 
sphere. In order to take root, the new must displace the 
old, which opposes this in every way possible. There is 
both an overt and a covert struggle of interests under 
way, and a struggle of egos as a by-product of this. The 
political spectrum in society is continually changing and 
being “‘reshuffled”’... All of this is inevitable and natural. 


But! But, there is no divergence among all the political 
forces, at least among those acting openly, with respect to 
the key principles: the enhancement of the statehood of 
independent Ukraine and the creation of a rule-of-law 
state... 


All of us are well aware (and caution ourselves a hundred 
times over!) what our disputes led to in the past and what 
this brought Ukraine. We are equally aware today how 
our discord is welcomed, abetted, and provoked... 
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Therefore, let our inevitable political dissonance not 
turn into discord, for it need not; let it be no more than 
the usual background of modern state-building in 
Ukraine. 


“LU”: How do you assess recent events in Rukh, espe- 
cially the “split’”? 


V.D.; Rukh has great attainments. It has its own image, 
standing, and international prestige. But we are also 
beginning to see some rather discomforting phenomena. 
They are the result of purely internal reasons, connected 
with the departure from Rukh of intellectual forces and 
the appearance—quite understandably—in recent years 
of a tendency to engage in generally destructive activity 
and in confrontational thinking in terms of “‘either-or,”’ 
as well as of personnel changes in Rukh, the influx of 
youth that is still politically somewhat immature, and so 
on. 


It is very important that such ethical qualities as toler- 
ance, respect for the opinion of others, openmindedness, 
and mutual understanding become established in Rukh. 


Unfortunately, there is a tendency in Rukh not to value 
individuals, not to appreciate the people it attracted. 
After the Second All-Ukrainian Congress we casually 
“lost” or “nearly lost’ a number of writers, scholars, 
founders of Rukh. These include M. Popovych, V. 
Bryukhovetsky, V. Yavorivsky, Yu. Tsekov, and others. 
As if to say, its their loss. This is a monopolist attitude. 
It was even more clearly evident in the attitude to 
parties, in the strange tendency manifested at the Third 
Congress to push away and drive out parties, our own 
parties with the same program as ours. To be sure, the 
parties themselves are also to blame in some measure, 
but reason tells us that Rukh should promote the devel- 
opment of a multiparty system—the basis of democracy. 
This must become Rukh’s historic contribution to the 
future of democratic Ukraine. But the outwardly 
appealing notion, introduced at the congress, of the 
departyization of Rukh, or, more precisely, its ‘““departy- 
ing,” means, in effect, the partyization of Rukh and 
bears all the hallmarks of political monopolism. What do 
we hope to gain? To ensure that the leaders of the 
successor to the Communist Party of Ukraine smirk with 
satisfaction into their nonexistent mustaches? 


Finally, | am convinced that an efficient job is also being 
done by those “invisible,” “underground,” or “cosmic” 
forces, which have an interest in ensuring that Rukh not 
be unified, that the president, aware of the strength of 
Rukh and its program, not be able to rely on it as his 
base, and that Ukraine be divided and in turmoil. That is 
why I say (and said at the Third Congress) that Rukh 
must recall what it was in 1989 and remember that lofty 
kinship of spirit that it had then. We need to remember 
that we are the Movement for Ukraine. How many times 
have we declared that we are ready to give up all personal 
positions, antipositions, ambitions, and irreconcilabili- 
ties for her sake? 
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By promoting a wide-ranging consolidation of demo- 
cratic forces, we will not become weaker or less revolu- 
tionary. Rukh has maintained and should continue to 
maintain a position of irreconcilable opposition to pro- 
grams that are contradictory to our own, contradictory to 
our principles and actions, that is, we should oppose 
those who overtly or covertly, inside ruling structures or 
Outside them, do not want to see, do not believe in, or do 
not work for an independent Ukraine, or work agaifist it. 
There are enough chauvinistic, pro-Moscow, Bolshevik, 
anti-Ukrainian, and antistate forces as it is. And they are 
rallying, while we continue talking about the historic 
inevitability of our unity... 


“LU”: So, our most important goal is unity and consol- 
idation? 


V.D.: You might also add: national reconciliation. But 
there are other very important aspects to nation- 
building. It is a wonderful thing that the leaders of 
Ukraine are orienting themselves towards Europe. This 
is a natural direction for us to take. However, be it with 
respect to our European orientation, or to our ancient 
ties with Russia, we should not imitate or copy other 
models—near to home or farther away. We must bring to 
fundamental universal principles our own distinct 
national features and modifications. It so happens that 
Ukraine, having originated democratic rule in Europe 
several centuries ago with its Cossack Sich republic, has 
only now gotten the opportunity to continue the cause of 
our ancestors. It is therefore her obligation to enrich 
world democracy with new attainments. 


Despite everything, I believe in this! [passage omitted] 


Call for Dissolution of Crimea Parliament 
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[Article by Oleksiy Dmytriyev, deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet of Crimea: “What Is Happening in Crimea?’’] 


[Text] Simferopol—To understand this, it is necessary to 
review the chain of events beginning with 1990. The first 
step in the direction of establishing democratic norms in 
the country—elections. A fall in the CPSU’s rating and 
the resulting threat that party members would lose their 
majorities in the soviets. The party press, above all, the 
newspaper KR YMSKAYA PRAVDA, pushes the theme 
of the independence of the Crimea. Riding this wave and 
trading on the notion of restoring the Crimean ASSR, the 
oblast, rayon, and city party committees ensure them- 
selves a majority in the peninsula’s oblast and local 
soviets. 


The approval rating of deputies representing the party 
nomenklatura continues to fall. Popular dissatisfaction 
with such groups of deputies as the Group of 239 in Kiev 
and Yednist in the Crimea rises. In response, the 
Crimean oblast committee acts as the organizer of the 
referendum of 20 January 1991, as boastfully reported 
by the KRYMSKAYA PRAVDA. The residents of 
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Crimea vote on the ambiguous wording and end up... 
cheated. On 12 February 1991, the Supreme Soviet of 
the Ukraine Soviet Socialist Republic [SSR] restores the 
Crimean Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic [ASSR], 
grants the oblast council the status of a higher organ of 
government, that of the Supreme Soviet of the Crimean 
ASSR, and charges it with adopting a constitution and 
creating constitutional governmental bodies. This means 
electing a genuine Crimean Autonomous Supreme 
Soviet. In the light of continued decline of CPSU popu- 
larity, such elections would have posed a real threat to 
those then in power in the Crimea. People like Hirenko, 
Bahrov, and Hrach would have had no chance to retain 
their power. 


19 August 1991—the attempted coup d’etat. The demo- 
cratic forces win. The CPSU is banned. The Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the Crimea is retired without 
any explanation. The chairman of the Supreme Soviet 
(and the Presidium), M. Bahrov,... receives a vote of 
confidence and is left in his post. He has supposedly 
“saved” the situation in the Crimea. The truth is sup- 
pressed and, instead, a new “independence” wave is set 
in motion. In response to a report by the same Bahrov, 
rather than conducting a thorough investigation of the 
events of 19-21 August, an extraordinary session (Sep- 
tember 1991) proclaims the Declaration of State Sover- 
eignty of the Crimea and passes a law on the organs of 
state government. Bahrov is granted immunity of the 
kind that no other president has. The people are amazed 
but remain silent. 


At the same time, there emerge the Republican Move- 
ment of the Crimea (RRK) and the Movement of 20th 
January, which are, in fact, one and the same thing. Once 
again, the subject of Crimean independence rises to save 
the government, which has discredited itself. Once again, 
an “independence” frenzy is stirred up by KRYM- 
SKAYA PRAVDA, which by now has transformed itself 
from being the organ of the CPSU into an allegedly 
independent newspaper. The RRK receives strong finan- 
cial support and declares that it can finance the refer- 
endum on independence. The Crimean Supreme Soviet 
opposes the law on the referendum. The law nevertheless 
passes, although with great difficulty. The RRK collects 
signatures in support of conducting the referendum, 
organizes its own “tele-radio companies,” “newspa- 
pers,’ and pays those collecting signatures. 


At the session of the Supreme Soviet of Ukraine, the 
commission on the GKChP [State Committee for the 
State of Emergency] reports that all oblasts have 
announced completing an inventory of the property of 
the KPU [Communist Party of Ukraine] and transferring 
the Communist Party’s funds. All, except the Crimea. 
The Crimean leadership has not felt compelled to do so, 
despite reminders. How does the Ukrainian parliament 
react to this? It does nothing! Just as if that is how things 
should be... Meanwhile, the Crimeans are told that the 
RRK is being funded by the commercial organization 
Impeks-55—Crimea. No information is provided as to 
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the nature of this organization, the identity of its 
founder, whose funds are being used to establish it. That 
is a business secret! 


More than a year has passed since the Law of Ukraine on 
the Restoration of the Crimean ASSR was passed. Only 
now has the Supreme Soviet of the Crimea begun sharing 
power with the Supreme Soviet of Ukraine. A draft 
constitution of the Crimea has been prepared. The 
objective is that it will be adopted by a Crimea-wide 
referendum. When adopting the draft of the constitution 
in the first reading, the Supreme Soviet of the Crimea 
excluded all mention of the fact that the Crimea is part of 
Ukraine in full disregard of the fundamental principles 
of state law. The autonomy of Crimea, restored by 
Ukraine (which, by the way, had nothing to do with its 
liquidation), has been written into the Constitution of 
Ukraine. It was Ukraine that granted the oblast soviet of 
the Crimea the status of a Supreme Soviet. Therefore, by 
omitting the words about Crimea being part of Ukraine 
from the draft of the Crimean constitution, an unconsti- 
tutional Supreme Soviet of the Crimean ASSR (inas- 
much as proper elections have not been held!) openly 
violated the constitution of Ukraine. Ambition is one 
thing, but such actions are a profanation of legality by 
the Supreme Soviet of the Crimean Autonomous 
Republic. 


What exactly is going on? Who will answer the simple 
questions with many “‘why’s?”” Why is it that during the 
two years of talk about independence the Crimean 
Government has not told its people the truth—namely: 
Can the Crimea exist as an independent republic without 
its own natural resources and power supplies, without a 
developed industrial base, with resorts that are far below 
modern world standards, and, finally, without funds? 
What will the people gain from such independence? Why 
has the Crimea assumed an indeterminate status and 
powers and persisted in maintaining them? Why has the 
constitution not been adopted for more than a year? 
Why have there been no elections to the Supreme Soviet 
of the Crimea, and why is there no law on elections or 
even any plans to adopt such a law? 


The answer is simple. The data on the Crimean economy 
are available. An economic study of its “independence” 
has already been completed, and the results only attest 
that “independence” is impossible. Sad though it may be 
to acknowledge, the Crimea has nothing to offer in 
exchange for the oil, gas, timber, electric power, water, 
building materials, numerous items in the assortment of 
food products, raw materials, and materials for Crimean 
enterprises, equipment, machinery, transportation 
means, and for transporting all of this and much more to 
the Crimea. Among the potential sources of income, they 
name primarily their resorts, tourism, agriculture, and 
the wine industry. However, when the demand of the 
world market and world standards are taken into 
account, none of these sources are capable of generating 
a guaranteed income at any time in the near future. 
Before that can happen, there must be an enormous 
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investment of funds, which are not available, into eco- 
logical programs (clean water, clean air, and clean food), 
into the development of the infrastructure, and so forth. 
In addition, there is still the problem of the return of the 
Crimean Tatars and other peoples deported from the 
Crimea! The Crimea has nothing on which to build its 
independence except the poverty of its people and the 
selling off of their wealth, which at present they are 
unable to exploit on their own. The independence of the 
Crimea will enrich only a certain circle of individuals 
who hold power. And no one else. 


More than a year has passed since the oblast government 
of the Crimea has become a republic government. It has 
become independent in all its actions, reporting to no 
one and not subject to any controls by any higher 
government structures. And it is leading Crimea to 
catastrophe. The actions of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Crimean Autonomous Republic violate the constitution 
of Ukraine. Why are the Ukrainian parliament and the 
president doing nothing? Does this not resemble the 
synchronized swimming of a single team? 


Who will be the first to make the Crimea’s unconstitu- 
tional government wholly independent? The RRK by 
means of its referendum on independence, or the 
Supreme Soviet of the Crimea by means of its refer- 
endum on the adoption of a constitution in which there 
is no mention of Crimea belonging to Ukraine? One 
would like to believe that these actions on the part of the 
Supreme Soviet of the Crimea are the result of incom- 
petence and unprofessionalism owing to the lack of a 
scientific state legal basis. But it is essential that we 
realize that it is precisely the absence of such a basis and 
of institutions capable of providing highly qualified 
analysis and recommendations that has led the collective 
organ of government, the Soviet of People’s Deputies, to 
become a plaything in the hands of those in power and 
execute their social orders. Can we entrust the fate of the 
people to such a council? No. This “Supreme Soviet” 
was already finished by the time it was appointed on 12 
February 1991. This Supreme Soviet, which trades upon 
the decisions of Moscow’s Old Square to strip the 
Crimea of its autonomy (statehood) in 1945-46 and upon 
its transfer to Ukraine in 1954, and which does so solely 
to permit former party leaders to remain in power and 
not at all in the interests of its citizens, should not be 
adopting the Crimean Constitution. By exploiting the 
idea of independence and trying to deceive everyone— 
Ukraine, Russia, the Crimea—the Crimean “parlia- 
ment” is pursuing a policy that escalates tensions. (What 
was the point, for instance, of raising such a clamor 
surrounding the visit to Sevastopol of several hundred 
Ukrainians, led by Stepan Khmara?) Such a Supreme 
Soviet will not leave of its own accord. However, as an 
unconstitutional entity, perhaps it should be dissolved. 
Should the Supreme Soviet of Ukraine adopt a decision 
to this effect, it would prove the most humane solution 
for the multiethnic population of the Crimea. 
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Partially Proportional Electoral System Advocated 
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{Letter by Artur Belous, member of the Presidium of the 
Ukrainian Democratic Revival Party and secretary of 
the expert council of the Epsilon Center for Humani- 
arian Research: “What You Sow Is What You Reap”’} 


[Text] Everyone knows that the laws on the basis of which 
we elected people’s deputies to the Supreme and local 
soviets are far from perfect. But we also know just as well 
how imperfect the legislative acts written by the present 
make-up of the Supreme Soviet sometimes are. Preparing 
for the next elections—perhaps they will be held sooner, 
or perhaps later, but they will certainly be held—should 
we not deterinine for ourselves in advance the better way to 
go—to improve existing legislation or to put our trust in 
deputies proposing yet another home-grown variant? 


A newspaper discussion doubtlessly is no guarantee that 
the majority of today’s popularly elected officials will heed 
public opinion. All too often we have been presented 
models of another sort. Nonetheless, our efforts will not be 
in vain. Truth always emerges from debate. And truth will 
never hurt the voter. The higher our common political 
culture is, the better the election results are. 


We also hope that new political “stars” will appear among 
the participants of the readers’ debate. To begin with, we 
offer this letter, the author of which is a proponent of 
multiparty elections. 


A Barrier to Party ‘Gangs’ 


The existing law on elections, which was approved 
during the time of domination by communist nomenkla- 
tura, does not reflect the contemporary realities of polit- 
ical pluralism. The article of the old law on nomination 
of candidates and deputies from labor collectives, trade 
unions, and other organizations that are state-controlled 
for practical purposes, for example, cannot withstand 
criticism. New legislation should account for the best 
experience here and in the world, and promote the 
election of a truly professional and competent parlia- 
ment. 


The proposal drafted by the working group of the Kiev 
regional organization of the Ukrainian Democratic 
Revival Party is based on a proportional-majority voting 
system, in which some of the deputies are elected on the 
basis of electoral districts, while some are elected on the 
basis of party slates. We suggest making electoral dis- 
tricts single-seat electoral districts, and party slates 
republic-wide. The ratio between majority and propor- 
tional seats would be equal to |:!—that is, 225 deputies 
from the districts, and 225 from the slates. 


According to our proposal the right to nominate deputy 
candidates is possessed by political parties and party 
blocs, while in electoral districts it is possessed by groups 
of voters by place of residence, through the collection of 
signatures and support of the candidate. 
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Electoral commissions are formed according to the prin- 
ciple of proportional representation. A third of the 
personnel of the Central Electoral Commission are 
appointed by the president (those of district commis- 
sions are appointed by the central commission, and 
those of precinct commissions are appointed by the 
district commission), another third are elected by soviets 
at the corresponding level, and the rest are appointed by 
the corresponding bodies of political parties partici- 
pating in the elections. 


In order to keep seats from going to small, noninfluential 
party ‘‘gangs,”’ a standard barrier is introduced, which in 
Our proposal is equal to three percent of the number of 
voters taking part in the elections. If the party is able to 
bring in this three percent of the votes, it will receive the 
corresponding number of seats, and if it fails to do so, it 
will not receive a single seat. 


In order to make elections less expensive and to prevent 
possible violations in “stretching” the necessary number 
of voting individuals to 50 percent of the total number of 
voters, the authors of the proposal suggest rejecting 
establishment of any minimum indicator of the popula- 
tion’s electoral activity. They suggest that we do things 
the way they are done in the United States and other 
countries, where the balloting results are established on 
the basis of the number of voters who actually took part 
in the elections. As regards deputies chosen from elec- 
toral districts, we suggest establishing the institution of a 
back-up candidate, as in France: If for some reason a 
deputy vacates his seat, it is transferred to the back-up 
candidate. This eliminates the need for repeat elections. 


There are of course opponents to our conception, who 
criticize even partial introduction of a proportional 
system (voting on the basis of party slates). The opinion 
that political parties in today’s Ukraine are small and 
uninfluential, and that their social base is uncertain, is 
offered as an argument. 


This may be so, although I think that such arguments 
often conceal a personal reluctance to develop a civilized 
multiparty system on the part of representatives of 
yesterday's communist and today’s ‘“‘nonparty” nomen- 
klatura, as well as the basically nonparty political offi- 
cials from the camp of the former opposition. We need to 
reorient public awareness from perception of “omnipo- 
tent chiefs” who capitalize on their official position and 
promise “manna from heaven,” as well as those “bril- 
liant personalities” who have no substance behind loud 
slogans, to perception of specific political platforms, 
which political parties in the entire civilized world 
adhere to if they wish to see their deputies reelected in 
subsequent elections. This requires introduction of a 
partially proportional system. This was the road taken by 
post-Hitler Germany, post-Mussolini Italy, and post- 
Franco Spain. This is precisely the road by which we can 
surmount the totalitarian past in Ukraine as well. 
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Proposed Kiev Oblast-City Union Justified 


92UN1240A Kiev VECHERNIY KIYEV in Russian 
15 Apr 92 p 1 


[Replies to questions from VECHERNIY KIYEV by 
Ivan Kapshtik, presidential representative in Kiev 
Oblast, and Ivan Saliy, presidential representative in the 
city of Kiev: “The Two Ivans Have Come to an Agree- 
ment: A Sensation That Goes Beyond the Regional 
Level’) 


[Text] Indeed, this is a sensation of more than regional 
importance: How many spears have been broken over this 
problem without succeeding in coming to an agreement? 
But here there was a meeting between the two Ivans— 
Saliy and Kapshtik—representatives of the president of 
Ukraine in the city of Kiev and Kiev Oblast respectively. 
They expressed their thoughts and ideas, and they came to 
an agreement. And they put this agreement in a joint letter 
to President Leonid Kravchuk, as well as to Supreme 
Soviet Chairman Ivan Plyushch and to Prime Minister 
Vitold Fokin. The gist of this agreement consists of the 
following statement (and we quote): “We request the 
president of Ukraine to solve the problem of creating a 
unified State Administration for Ukraine’s capital dis- 
trict, including the city of Kiev and Kiev Oblast, to be 
headed by the representative of the Ukrainian presidential 
representative in the city of Kiev; his first deputy would be 
the Ukrainian presidential representative in Kiev Oblast. 
Or their roles could be reversed.” 


It is indeed true, of course, that this matter affects many 
persons, virtually each one of us. And that is why the 
editors of VECHERNIY KIYEV—following up on this 
story as quickly as we could—addressed three questions to 
the presidential representatives. We have printed these 
questions and the condensed replies to them below. 


[VECHERNIY KIYEV] 


1. Please tell us from your own point of view what 
advantages the oblast (or city) would have from such an 
administrative unification. And why have you person- 
naly come out in favor of this? 


2. How do you assess the present-day state of the 
economy in this oblast (or city)? What difficulties will 
have to be encountered during the initial steps, and what 
solutions have been planned or outlined? 


3. If your proposal is accepted, what kind of system do 
you see for administering such a structure, and how do 
you picture your own personal role in this system? 


[Kapshtik] 


1. Properly speaking, the reply to this question is con- 
tained in our letter to the state leaders. But if I were to 
sum it up, I would say that we see the unification of the 
city of Kiev and Kiev Oblast as not merely an adminis- 
trative matter, but primarily one of economic feasibility, 
i.e., cooperation and efficiency. This oblast, which has 
suffered more than anyone from the Chernoby! disaster, 
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needs to provide the food for 5 million people; but it 
cannot cope with its problems solely on its own. Kiev 
Oblast supplies the people in the city with 90 percent of 
their whole milk, 75 percent of their potatoes, 73 percent 
of their vegetables, and 65 percent of their meat. Almost 
200,000 people from the rural areas go to work in the city 
of Kiev, and tens of thousands of people from the city 
work in gardens and orchards which are located in the 
oblast. And that is why we need to integrate and combine 
the technical, engineering, intellectual, and human 
resources of the capital and its oblast in order to solve 
our common problems. 


2. At present the most important thing for the oblast is to 
carry Out the sowing operation in as timely and high- 
quality a manner as possible, and to lay the foundation 
for the future harvest. Let me tell you frankly that field 
work is proceeding calmly, steadily, and in a businesslike 
way; the mood among the people is normal. There is 
enough fuel for the springtime operations. We are not 
reducing the areas planted in various crops. The sowing 
of the early spring crops is virtually complete: More than 
1@,000 hectares out of a total of 175,000 have already 
been sown. We have begun planting vegetables in the 
plowed ground—there will be 16,000 hectares of them. 
We have begun to plant potatoes and sow sugar beets. 
The farms have been fully supplied with seeds. 


I maintain that people in the city of Kiev have nothing 
particular to worry about: The laborers in our rural areas 
are doing everything possible to make sure than Kievans’ 
tables will have a bounteous and diverse supply of food. 


Taking advantage of this occasion, I'd like to inform you 
that there will be a big fair on 18 April in the Central 
Stadium. We will be bringing in seeds, saplings, and 
bushes, as well as farm products, young chickens, ducks, 
pigs, etc. 


3. The system for administering the new structure must 
provide and ensure a two-way connection between the 
city and the rural areas. The administrative apparatus 
will be cut back, and there will be less top brass. Of 
course, there will be voices resounding against this: They 
will be from those persons whom unification threatens 
with the loss of their own personal benefits. Here it is 
necessary to cast aside our ambitions and be guided 
exclusively by the cause, by the interests of Ukraine. In 
my opinion, Ivan Saliy would be a good boss for the city 
and the oblast. As far as | am concerned, I would agree to 
work wherever my efforts would be of the greatest 
advantage to Ukraine. By the way, I would be glad to 
return to my old job at the poultry plant, where they have 
more than enough things to do. 


[Saliy] 


1. For the city of Kiev the advantages to be gained from 
unification with the oblast would be direct. And they 
would consist not merely in guaranteeing Kievans as 
complete a supply as possible of food products. What we 
are talking about is a deep and thoroughgoing interpen- 
etration between the city’s economy and that of the rural 
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areas. By working together, it will be easier to solve the 
most complicated problems. It’s high time that we aban- 
doned the traditional ties of sponsorship and patron- 
age—ties which are propagandistic and inefficient—and 
made the transition to qualitatively new ties, ones which 
are primarily economic. 


Whatever sphere of life is involved, | see only advantages 
from unification. For example, the law-enforcement 
Organs would be merged. Expenses would be reduced, 
and the fight against crime would, of necessity, be more 
effective. 


Or take construction, for example: The city is engaged in 
significant construction projects on the oblast's territory: 
almost 70,000 square meters of housing during the last 
three years and more than 62 million rubles worth of 
construction-and-installation operations in 1991. And 
the oblast is doing quite a bit of construction in the city. 
Here we must coordinate our efforts, if only to prevent 
meeting each other while hauling construction materials 
in opposite directions. The same thing is true in other 
sectors of the economy. 


2. | am the eighth leader which this city has had during 
the last few years. Unfortunately, the ispolkom chairmen 
have changed, and all the municipal services have been 
virtually paralyzed. To put it briefly, that is what | 
inherited—what I would call unreformed municipal! 
structures. They talked more about reforms than actually 
carrying them out. 


Of course, the city’s economy is in an extremely compli- 
cated situation. Housing construction has come to a halt. 
Quite a few enterprises are either already bankrupt or are 
on the brink of bankruptcy. To my way of thinking, the 
solution lies in speeding up radical reforms and—above 
all—in people and personnel staffs. They must shoulder 
these heavy burdens and pull us all out of this crisis. 


3. The system for administering the oblast and the city 
must be optimal, efficient, and rational. Undoubtedly, 
this will bring about a certain reduction in the adminis- 
trative apparatus. But this need not result in a tragedy. 
The main thing is to provide and ensure a rational, 
businesslike, and effective leadership for the new system. 
As to who will become the presidential representive here, 
this is a matter for the president himself to resolve. Such 
a post could be filled either by the present administrator 
of the oblast, or by the present administrator of the city 
of Kiev. A third variant is also possible—the president 
has the right to appoint a third person. 


As far as I am concerned, I would be agreeable to any 
variant just so long as the cause would win out. By the 
way, | would be glad to work with Ivan Kapshtik. The 
value of such people is known nowadays, but they also 
know their own value. 
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Problems, Solutions to Press Concerns Outlined 


Y2UN1210A Kiev GOLOS UKRAINY in Russian 
15 Apr 92 p 6 


[Article by Ukrainian People’s Deputy Vitaliy 
Karpenko, cochairman of the National Strike Com- 
mittee of Journalists and editor in chief of the newspaper 
VECHERNIY KIYEV: “The Press Under Market Pres- 
sure”’} 


[Text] 


Such is the paradox of our life: The press, which had 
fought for market relations and defended them on its 
pages before anyone else, is also the first to fall under 
their strong pressure. The mind-boggling growth of 
prices for paper and printing and postal services have 
placed primarily the publications with the largest circu- 
lations on the brink of annihilation, inasmuch as the real 
outlays on producing one newspaper or journal edition 
have come to exceed their nominal cost by many times. 
Money collected from annual subscriptions could not 
even cover the costs of a single quarter. One other 
paradox has appeared, perhaps typical only of our 
reality: The larger the circulation of the periodical, the 
more unfeasible the publication is—that is, the greater 
are its losses. Press organizers and practical journalists 
have begun seeking possibilities for “dumping” extra 
circulation with the same feverishness with which they 
quite recently fought for more readers, for higher circu- 
lation. 


Such an “opportunity” appeared sooner than would 
have been desired. A large number of newspapers 
announced a supplementary subscription for the three 
quarters remaining until the end of the year, and the 
price of the supplementary subscription exceeded the 
former annual subscription by an order of magnitude. As 
was expected, this evoked rumblings of discontent 
among readers. But there was nothing they could do— 
they had to choose: either scrape together their hard- 
earned kopeks and extend the subscription, or be left 
without a newspaper; many of them would have wanted 
to scrape the money together, but they just did noi have 
it. No one gained from this unpopular measure—neither 
the subscriber, nor the press, nor our independent state 
as a whole. 


And so the result was generally predictable: The news- 
papers that announced a supplementary subscription 
were able to preserve only 18.5 percent of their circula- 
tion. Even publications that were considered to be the 
most well off could not endure. Take for example 
SILSKI VISTI, which, with its circulation of 2.5 million, 
now has a circulation of just 373,500 (23 percent), 
MOLOD UKRAYINY has been able to retain 230,000 
of its almost 700,000 circulation (33 percent), and 
VECHIRNIY KYYIV now has 123,000 out of its 
470,000 circulation (26 percent). 
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As we can see, the Ukrainian press, which had not even 
transformed yet from “a cog in general party affairs” 
into a real fourth estate, began catastrophically losing 
this estate: The fourth estate, you see, is nothing other 
than the estate of public opinion, and given such circu- 
lation, this public opinion is far from fully represented. 


Was this cruel blow upon the press fatalistically unavoid- 
able? I think not, no matter how strongly someone might 
feel about the implacable laws of the marketplace. The 
fact is that we do not have a real market, and therefore 
the game is not being played by the rules. A market 
foresees numerous purveyors of goods and services, and 
free competition. In our case we are dealing with monop- 
Olists. The former party printing base became a state 
monopoly. The postal service and communications are 
still one state-monopoly monster. Ukraine’s paper 
industry had been scuttled some time earlier, and now all 
national newspaper, magazine, and book publishing is 
dependent upon a few giant paper-producing monopo- 
lies located in Russia. And so, we were offered neither 
paper nor services—we were dictated terms. Our press 
had no choice but to voluntarily don the noose. 


There is but one conclusion: Either the state must 
regulate the appetites of the monopolist, or it should 
bring down monopolism as quickly as possible. The 
press will not live under any other conditions. 


2. 


Then the extraordinary Eighth Congress of Ukrainian 
Journalists sounded the alarm: Our national press was 
slipping into a chasm. It was at this congress that the 
National Strike Committee of Journalists was estab- 
lished and a declaration formulating the objectives of 
creating a state program for development (rescue) of the 
press, containing a large number of important provi- 
sions, was adopted. 


As one of the cochairmen of the National Strike Com- 
mittee, I feel it necessary to inform my associates and the 
public about what has been done thus far, all the more so 
because some publications have not always provided 
dependable information. 


The strike committee managed to hold a meeting with 
Prime Minister Vitold Fokin, which proceeded construc- 
tively. At least Vitold Pavlovich recognized practically 
all of our demands to be just, and during the discussion 
he issued the corresponding directives and instructions 
to services of the Cabinet of Ministers. In short, a trend 
toward solving the most important problems facing the 
press was established. 


Among the concrete measures directed at supporting the 
press, there were establishment of a paper market and, in 
the beginning, support of the newspapers with the largest 
circulation physically with paper from the reserves of the 
Ministry of the Economy, and return of part of the 
former Communist Party assets to the press for its needs. 
The prime minister promised the republic’s newspapers 
2,000 tonnes of paper, and said that the strike committee 
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and the Congress of Ukrainian Journalists could dis- 
tribute it jointly with government representatives. It 
should be noted right off that only half of this promise 
was fulfilled: The paper was allocated, but it was distrib- 
uted by people under former Minister of the Economy 
Anatoliy Minchenko. Naturally it was distributed as they 
saw fit—primarily to “their own” newspapers, while 
among newspapers that were not “theirs,” only 
VECHERNIY KIYEV was put on the distribution list. 
Moreover the public was unaware that this distribution 
was accomplished deep inside the administration of the 
Cabinet of Ministers, and that NEZAVISIMOST had 
published misinformation: According to it, this was the 
work of the strike committee and the board of the 
Congress of Ukrainian Journalists. Let me take this 
Opportunity to emphasize that neither the strike com- 
mittee nor the leadership of the Congress of Ukrainian 
Journalists had anything to do with this. It seems very 
probable that in the minds of the persons who estab- 
lished this “distribution,” it would cause division in the 
ranks of the democratic press. If this is so, then they 
reached their goal: NEZAVISIMOST swallowed the 
“bait” and decided to split away, which one would 
imagine was very entertaining to the “directors” of this 
action. 


What happened with the 120 million in assets of the 
former Communist Party, which both the president and 
prime minister promised at different times to return to 
the support of the press, is a joke. A trilateral commis- 
sion consisting of representatives of the strike com- 
niittee, the Congress of Ukrainian Journalists, and the 
government was instructed to distribute these 120 mil- 
lion for the support of the republic’s newspapers. In the 
final analysis there was a great deal of noise, and a great 
deal of dissatisfaction and accusations, but the actual 
result was nil: As it turned out, these assets have been 
nonexistent for a long time. 


During the second meeting with the prime minister, 
representatives of the strike committee put the issue in 
the following way: Because the Communist Party assets 
do not exist, it would be worth finding the possibilities 
and transferring the promised | 20 million to the support 
of the republic’s high-circulation publications anyway, 
all the more so because the Ministry of Finances was 
unconcerned about these publications. The prime min- 
ister agreed to study this issue, and some time later 
Minister Grigoriy Pyatachenko gave an oral promise to 
solve the problem positively: The draft budget will 
foresee 120 million rubles for the support of the repub- 
lic’s press. 


And so, the conclusion we can make is this: The journal- 
ists’ strike committee was able to focus the government’s 
attention upon the most urgent problems of the national 
press. The particular steps that have been taken in 
satisfying our requirements do not solve these problems 
conclusively, but they do allow the press a breathing spell 
at the brink of the chasm before which they have found 
themselves. As far as the remote future is concerned, it is 
unfortunately extremely foggy. 
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But for the moment, in providing help to the press the 
government also wants help from it—this is approxi- 
mately the way Prime Minister Vitold Fokin expressed 
it. If he is implying cessation of constructive criticism of 
the practical activities of the Cabinet of Ministers when 
they are unsuccessful, he could hardly expect journalists 
to go along. But if he means consolidation of the efforts 
of the mass media around the idea of confirming the real 
independence of Ukraine, accelerating radical reforms 
and improving the welfare of the people, then it would be 
a sin not to support this noble idea. 


3. 


The situation that has now evolved in Ukrainian jour- 
nalism and in the mass media awaits deep analysis and 
study. We feel that journalistic science, sociology, and 
practical journalism would all be interested in doing so. 
But just a quick glance is enough to see how unfavorable 
things are in this sector. The main cause of it, in my 
opinion, is the unpreparedness of our press, as well as of 
the economy as a whole per se, for market relations. 


The structure of our press evolved in accordance with 
the methodological directives of Communist Party 
development. In this case, first of all Lenin’s idea that 
the press should be a part of overall party work was fully 
implemented, and second, the practical objective of 
so-called communist indoctrination was reached—that 
of influencing one and all, and establishing “ideological” 
support to every practical program. This is why all of the 
press was a party monopoly. 


Today our press system requires deep reform. The need 
for deceiving the population has fallen away, and sub- 
jecting one and all to ideological influence is unaccept- 
able. The division itself into rayon, city, and oblast 
newspapers became unnecessary. The free reader must 
select for himself that free newspaper which he likes. 
And so, the time for the press to reform has arrived. This 
reform will be accomplished by the market, by free 
supply and free demand, by free development of compe- 
tition, of the struggle for readers and for survival. 


This brings up the logical question: If this is so, why 
make a fuss, why establish strike committees, and why 
put pressure on the government? In order to lighten the 
blows of fate, to reduce market pressure upon the press, 
to protect journalists, who have done nothing wrong, to 
help them survive. 


We, the newspapers and the journals, have all found 
ourselves in a complex situation, and now each of us is 
trying to pull ourselves out of it on our own as best we 
can. Some are trying to plug the holes with commerce, 
others have found rich sponsors and given up their 
freedom for financial well-being, and still others are 
reaching out to the reader.... 1 am not about to make any 
hasty conclusions and judgments—the market dictates 
its own terms. I liked it, for example, when during the 
second meeting with the prime minister, NEZAVISI- 
MOST’s editor in chief Vladimir Kuleba honestly and 
openly declared that he had no need of paltry handouts 
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from the government, that he found a source of paper 
through Russia’s Vice Premier Poltoranin, that Moscow 
was helping him more than Kiev. At least honestly and 
uncompromisingly. Each has the right to make his own 
choice. On that same day NEZAVISIMOST labeled our 
Kiev press a court press. Well, it is better to be a court 
press, but in your own court, than to pick up crumbs 
from someone else’s table and dance to someone else’s 
fife. 


I am deeply convinced that in the present catastrophic 
situation of the press, journalists also need to close ranks, 
to stand together. We have a dependable basis for 
uniting effort—the idea of consolidating Ukraine’s inde- 
pendence. Division and squabbling are the greatest 
threat to the press: Divided, we will be taken over one by 
one by clever businessmen if not by state officials. Let us 
remember that. 


ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


Cabinet of Ministers Names State Committees, 
Other Organizations 


92UN1226A Kiev RABOCHAYA GAZETA in Russian 
14 Apr 92 pl 


{List: “Executive Power—Changes in the Structure’’] 


[Text] The Cabinet of Ministers of Ukraine has adopted 
the decree “On State Committees and Other Organs of 
State Executive Power Subordinate to the Cabinet of 
Ministers.” 


With this document the Committee for Scientific- 
Technical Progress under the Cabinet of Ministers of 
Ukraine becomes the State Committee for Issues of 
Science and Technology of Ukraine, the State Com- 
mittee for Standardization, Metrology, and Output 
Quality of Ukraine becomes the State Committee for 
Standardization, Metrology, and Certification of 
Ukraine, and the State Committee for Food and Pro- 
cessing Industry of Ukraine becomes the State Com- 
mittee for Food Industry of Ukraine. 


The State Council on Issues of Economic Policy, the 
Councii on Issues of State Scientific-Technical Policy, 
the State Committee for Wood-Processing Industry of 
Ukraine, and the Currency Fund of Ukraine are abol- 
ished. 


It is established that the following state committees 
operate under the Cabinet of Ministers of Ukraine: 


State Committee for Water Management of Ukraine 
State Committee for Coal Industry of Ukraine 

State Committee for Geology and Use of the Earth’s 
Interior of Ukraine 

State Committee for Hydrometeorology of Ukraine 
State Committee for Housing and Municipal Services of 
Ukraine 

State Committee for Land Resources of Ukraine 

State Committee for Material Reserves of Ukraine 
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State Customs Committee of Ukraine 

State Committee for Safety Inspection of Work in 
Industry and Mining Inspection of Ukraine 

State Committee for Press of Ukraine 

State Committee for Fisheries and Fish Industry of 
Ukraine 

State Committee for Matters of Protecting the State 
Border of Ukraine 

State Committee for Assistance to Small Enterprises and 
Entrepreneurship of Ukraine 

State Committee for Grain Products of Ukraine 

State Committee for Nuclear and Radiation Safety of 
Ukraine; 


and other organs of state executive power: 


Committee for Nationalities Affairs 

Committee for Issues of Social Protection of Military 
Personnel 

Committee for State Prizes of Ukraine in the Field of 
Science and Technology, Committee for State Prizes of 
Ukraine imeni T. Shevchenko 

State Inspection Office on Price Control of Ukraine 
State Inspection Office on Protection of Consumer 
Rights of Ukraine 

Main Archives Administr?tion 

Main Administration of Geodesy, Cartography, and 
Land Registry 

Main Administration on Preservation of State Secrets in 
the Press and Other Mass Information Media 

National Space Agency of Ukraine 

State Agency for Authors’ and Related Rights of Ukraine 
Higher Certification Commission of Ukraine 

Council on Affairs of Religion 

State Fund of Ukrainian Cinematography. 


In accordance with the decree, the Ministry of Transport 
of Ukraine coordinates the activity of the State Admin- 
istration of Railway Transport of Ukraine, the State 
Administration of Maritime Transport of Ukraine, the 
State Administration of Air Transport of Ukraine, and 
enterprises and organizations of the Ukravtotrans Cor- 
poration, and the Ukrrechflot Association; while the 
Ministry of Investments and Construction of Ukraine 
handles the enterprises and organizations of the 
Ukrstroy, Ukrmontazhspetsstroy, and Ukrstroymate- 
rialy construction corporations and the Ukrdorstroy, 
Ukrtsement, Ukrtransstroy, and Ukrmetrotonnelstroy 
concerns, and the Ministry of Agriculture and Food of 
Ukraine handles the Ukragrotekhservis Concern. 


Zaporozhye Businessman Proposes Economic 
Development Program 


92UN1235A Moscow IZVESTIYA in Russian 24 Apr 92 
Morning Edition p 2 


[Article by Viktor Filippov: “Zaporozhye Businessman 
Has Proposed Alternative Economic Program’’] 


[Text] The president of the United Alliance of Entrepre- 
neurs of Zaporozhye Oblast, Viktor Naumov, formulated 
his own program of development of Ukraine's economy. 
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“The Fundamentals of National Economic Policy of 
Ukraine adopted by the Supreme Soviet truly alarmed 
me,” says V. Naumov. “They proclaim Ukraine’s imme- 
diate withdrawal from ruble space and the reduction of 
economic ties with Russia to a minimum. These actions, 
in my Opinion, are disastrous to entrepreneurship. The 
Zaporozhye agrofirm Kozakorium, which we created 
along with the Russian foreign economic association 
Istok, has already been forced to freeze construction of a 
smokehouse and a sausage-making shop. The ban on 
exporting products outside Ukraine’s borders makes that 
kind of production unprofitable.” 


Four years ago Zaporozhye cooperative member Viktor 
Naumov realized the idea of people’s capitalism, which 
was fascinating to him, and organized Signal-01 Corpo- 
ration. Members of the corporation engaged in business 
at their own discretion, while a unified team handled 
their general investment fund, where every entrepreneur 
deposited five kopeks out of every ruble earned. This 
money went for opening new firms and supporting 
businessmen who were just starting out. Signal-01 Cor- 
poration managed to combine private and state capital 
on a mutually beneficial basis. With its help 300 entre- 
preneurs and 12 state enterprises concluded a partner- 
ship alliance and quickly built a brick plant with a 
capacity of 10 million bricks a year. Later Signal-01 
Corporation split into 20 independent firms, which laid 
the foundation for the United Alliance of Entrepreneurs. 


The core of Viktor Naumov’s economic program is 
Organizing joint Ukrainian-Russian enterprises with 
mixed (state and private) capital. The businessman 
believes that to Western businessmen we are for the time 
interesting only as a raw material appendage and that we 
can rid ourselves of this inferiority by creating powerful 
market structures based on long-standing and stable 
economic ties between Ukraine and Russia. V. Naumov 
has proposed setting up private firms under state enter- 
prises using their investments and producing goods and 
providing services; part of those firms’ profits and expe- 
rience would then be used to help the state partner enter 
the market. In the businessrian’s opinion, such an alli- 
ance would inevitably lead to self-privatization and state 
enterprises would change over to the ownership of labor 
collectives through the sale of stock. 


Viktor Naumov has also proposed that the government 
of Ukraine allow citizens to travel freely to Western 
countries to work and exempt means of production 
imported from those countries from customs duties. Let 
people earn dollars and return home with the equipment 
they have bought with those dollars for a private restau- 
rant, a hairdresser’s shop, or any kind of workshop, the 
businessman believes. 


The Zaporozhye businessman handed over his program 
to Vladimir Grinev, one of the leaders of the public 
association Novaya Ukraina, which is becoming more 
and more popular in the industrial south and east of 
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Ukraine and considers its mission to be to build a 
European-type law-governed state with a highly devel- 
oped market economy. 


Crude Oil Supply Problems Examined 


92UN1236A Moscow KOMSOMOLSKAYA PRAVDA 
in Russian 24 Apr 92 p 2 


[Article by O. Musafirova and F. Sizyy: “Rivers of Oil, 
Foreign Shores: Ukraine Seeks Solution to Energy 
Crisis”’} 

[Text] You may not believe it, bui one-and-a-half centu- 
ries ago Ukraine had no equals in Europe in oil reserves. 
It is true, at that time Galicia, whose depths contained 
“bubbly” (that was the name for highly polluted petro- 
leum with small bubbles of gas which made it appear as 
if it was boiling) was Austro-Hungarian property. Liter- 
ally in a couple of years such obscure Carpathian villages 
as Borislav turned into an arena of fierce battles among 
Austro-Hungarian, Prussian, and other oil producers. By 
the end of the late sixties of the past century sources of 
the “bubbly” began drying up and by the time Western 
Ukraine joined the Ukrainian SSR all that was left of 
those deposits were just a memory and a novel by the 
classic writer of Ukrainian literature Ivan Franko enti- 
tled “Borislav Laughs.” 


Oil in Ukraine is still extracted from 92 wells yielding 
around 4 million tonnes per year. In addition to the 
familiar Borislav oil field, Dolinsk and Ivano-Frankovsk 
Rayons in the west of the republic and Chernigov, 
Sumskiy, and Poltava Rayons in the east became oil 
producing regions. In the sixties this branch pulsated 
with new power thanks to fresh deposits—the Lelyakov 
and Kachanov deposits, and production started growing 
at a rate of about a million tonnes a year. The peak was 
reached in 1972—14 million. After reaching the top, 
however, the indices began coming down. That was not 
surprising, as the oil fields were equipped in the same 
way as in the times of the Austro-Hungarian oppression. 
The oil-bearing beds were deep—from 3,000 to 5,000 
meters, and perfected drilling rigs were required. Under 
the conditions of socialist integration, however, Ukraine 
had to develop the coal industry and transform specifi- 
cally the miners into the labor guard. Western Siberia, 
which was already prospected and held all the cards 1n its 
hands, however, was “responsible” for oil. Where but 
here did it remain to apply the century-and-a-half worth 
of experience? Over 600,000 oil workers moved from 
Ukraine to Tyumen Oblast, where even some new unof- 
ficial okrug names appeared—Khokhlo-Mansiysk and 
Yamalo-Donetsk. 


Problems started about two years ago when the outline of 
independent states clearly appeared on the body of the 
Union and it turned out that the owner of the oil was not 
some nebulous USSR, slowly vanishing like an Atlantis, 
but the very real Russia. Some 52 million tonnes of crude 
out of the 62 million refined in Ukraine came specifi- 
cally from there. Six Ukrainian NPZ [oil refineries], 
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which were barely functioning (wear of the fixed capital 
varied from 70 to 90 percent), involuntarily also played 
the role of “enemies of their people.” 


In addition to all that, no one in Ukraine knew (and, it 
seems, does not know at present either) the republic's 
exact need for petroleum products. In former times the 
supply of fuel, for instance, for Aeroflot or Morflot was a 
headache for the center. Now the voracity of sovereign 
consumers, which was not considered, has nudged this 
figure into the range of 50 to 70 million tonnes. Stull the 
cry was heard: “Too little, not enough!” 


The new political situation pushed Ukraine toward the 
development of its own oil strategy. 


The first variant—the Iran variant. 


It was born deep within the Cabinet of Ministers. The 
dire situation forced economists in power to grasp at 
those straws that floated toward shore on their own. The 
first to “float in’’ were emissaries from Iran and Saudi 
Arabia (from the king himself). Negotiations proved to 
be successful and culminated with the signing of a 
trilateral agreement between the governments of 
Ukraine, Azerbaijan, and Iran. In this agreement Azer- 
baijan “sold” its territory for the building of a Iran- 
Ukraine pipeline. This year already Iran has obligated 
itself to deliver 4 million tonnes of oil by tanker to its 
new partner 


Konstantin Myasin, first deputy premier of the govern- 
ment, was an active supporter of this project. He asserted 
that the hour is near when Russia will shift to world 
prices for energy and that its oil and gas will cost as much 
as that sold by Iran (Iran offered heavy crude at 120 
dollars per tonne, and low-density oil at 129 dollars). In 
return the Ukrainian side obligated itself to supply 
products of the machine building and the chemical 
industry, as well as food, and also participate in the 
construction of a subway in Iran. In addition to that, the 
realization of the project opened future possibilities for 
Ukraine to move some of the oil through the new 
pipelines to Europe and to engage in trading itself. 


lt is true that such optimism was not shared at the 
Yuzhgipronefteprovod Institute, where technical- 
economic projections were prepared for the transporta- 
tion of Iranian oil. The route from Iran to Ukraine is 
lengthy and takes a long time to cover. Pumping, let us 
say, 25 million tonnes annually over the territory of 
Azerbayan it will be necessary to give up 10, dropping it 
off at the Baku NPZ. Then it is necessary to choose 
between the Groznenskiy and Lisichansk oil refineries 
Use of Lisichansk, for example, means additional 
expenses on reconstruction of operating secondary pipe- 
lines and annual payments of over 500 million U.S 
dollars for transit over the territory of independent 
neighbors. The scientists diplomatically did not mention 
the zone of political instability in Azerbaijan where the 
proposed pipelines would be located 
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Local “sharks” of the oi] business, practical individuals 
who are still encountered in Ukraine, agreed on an 
evaluation of the Iranian project: “Utopia.” They let it 
be understood that the basis of the contract is Ukraine's 
intention to sell arms to Iran, which is not advertised in 
the agreement, Such a conversion operation, however, is 
common in the world and shocks no one 


Second variant: Iran and others 


Nevertheless, unwillingness to lock in on one country 
compelled a search for partners. Kuwait made an offer, 
and producers in Germany, France, and England also 
expressed the desire to sell Arab oi! to Ukraine. It is true 
that according to their plans the republic, however, could 
leave only 25-30 percent of the refined product for itself, 
The Swiss proved to be more tractable, agreeing to give 
half of those 4 million tonnes that they would bring to 
Ukraine. (Some experts are assuming that Russian oil 
will fill the Swiss tankers.) 


Third variant: the Russian vanant 


Early 1a February Prime Minister Vitold Fokin appealed 
to the deputies of the Supreme Soviet of Ukraine with 
the idea of the creation of a centralized bartering fund. In 
it, representatives are sent to the oil refining regions for 
the conclusion of direct economic agreements on the 
delivery of oil. If sugar, butter, and milk are not enough, 
then it is no sin to revert to the age-old method of 
reaching agreement. I quote: “Produce a certain amount 
of vodka from the grain of kolkhozes and peasant farms, 
which could then be used as an object of barter.” 


Shortly thereafter Vitold Paviovich departed for Tyu- 
men, where he signed an agreement between the govern- 
ment of Ukraine and the administration of Tyumen 
Oblast “On Stabilization of Economic Ties in 1992 and 
Development of Long-Term Economic Cooperation.” 
The Ukrainian diaspora in Western Siberia was cager to 
help fellow countrymen, even without carloads of vodka 
But here is information received from Konstantin 
Piskunovskiy, first vice president of the Ukrnefiekhim 
State Company. It turns out that all the oil which comes 
to Ukraine, thanks to its personal bartering efforts in 
Tyumen, Bashkortostan, and Tatarstan, is still labeled as 
Russian and ts “counted against” the intergovernmental 
agreement 


The oil that Ukraine receives from Checheno-Ingushetia 
is also considered Russian. Even though there is an 
agreement concerning economic cooperation signed by 
Presidents Kravchuk and Dudayev. The volumes, of 
course, are not impressive, but thanks even for that. In 
March Groznyy shipped 7,000 tonnes of diesel fuel to 
Kiev, and 9,500 tonnes of aviation kerosene in March- 
April, along with 1,500 tonnes of gasoline. Drops and 
crumbs were contributed by other suppliers as well. In 
general spring sowing in Ukraine was rescued 


In the last two remaining months of the quarter, how 
ever, the oi! refineries will receive work for only 30 
percent of their capacities—that 1s the quota 
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In both the Cabinet of Ministers and industrial circles 
they said that at this stage it is more advantageous and 
cheaper to deal specifically with Russian oil. And also— 
to live within one’s means. 


In the meantime 


in the current year, fortunately, there was not a single 
mishap in the main pipeline system. One could keep 
hoping for good fortune if specialists of the Si! nefte- 
provod were not aware of the true situation. It is 
alarming. Today there is a shortage of 2 billion rubles to 
effectively complete construction and reconstruction of 
a portion of the oil pipeline. If the money is not found, 
no one will guarantee that a tragedy similar to the one in 
Ufa could not happen. 


High Coal Prices Causing Industry To Seek 
Foreign Suppliers 


92UN1226C Kiev RABOCHAYA GAZETA in Russian 
l4Apr92pl 


[Article by V. Seleznev: 
‘Ripen™’} 


[Text] It seems that the shock from prices which hit the 
ordinary buyer with his emaciated pocketbook has 
reached the managers of major enterprises which deal in 
hundreds of millions of rubles. Here is a telegram to the 
Donetskugol Association from V. Boyko, general director 
of the Mariupol Metallurgical Combine imeni Ilyich: 
“The prices submitted to you, which exceed February 
prices by 70 percent and 1991 prices by a factor of 88 
cannot be reconciled, because production of rolled metal 
products is becoming unprofitable.” “The labor collective 
of Zaporozhstal requests that reasonable prices be set and 
that they stop being raised. [Signed] General Director 
Satskiy™ 


“It Is Certainly Time To 


The curbing of the price race began, as everyone knows, 
with the ukase of the president of Ukraine on the 
profitability ceiling for enterprises of various sectors 
Many coal miners believed that it would not affect their 
raw material sector, which is the basis of the entire 
industrial complex. But it turns out that diktat cannot be 
unlimited. Recently the Kurakhovo GRES [state 
regional electric power plant] refused coal from its 
traditional supplier—the Mine imeni Abakumov. When 
Abakumov people arrived at the electric power plant to 
be certain that the client was not joking, they were 
amazed to see storage facilities filled with brown coal 
delivered from Siberia. The GRES had bought it at a 
price one-eighth the price of their neighbor's 


These days such a situation is no longer a rarity. The 
economy inexorably creates new priorities in economic 
life. A number of enterprises have concluded contracts 
for delivery of coal not only from Russia but from 
Poland, too. A substitute is being found for the extremely 
expensive coal from the Donbass. As the general director 
of the Donetskugol Association, V. Ilyushenko, noted at 
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an extraordinary meeting of the association's council of 
directors, “We have passed the level of world prices.” 


Consumers propose converting the Donbass coal 
industry to state subsidies with fixed prices; otherwise 
buying it outside Ukraine's borders will become wide- 
spread and permanent, while the mines in the region will 
simply have to shut down. Coal miners are beginning to 
take their own measures to reduce prices for fuel. But, 
judging from everything, they have not yet “ripened” to 
the point of making a fundamental long-term decision. 
The proposal of the Donetskugol Association's directors 
for the local organs of power to assume part of the coal 
miners’ expenditures is evidence of that 


Energy Conservation Efforts Paying Off 
92UN1204A Kiev DEMOKRATYCHNA UKRAYINA 
in Ukrainian 2 Apr 92 p 1 


[Unattributed article: ‘Publicity in DEMOKRA- 
TYCHNA UKRAYINA Guarantees Success"] 


[Text] At the end of December and in the first half of 
January, our newspaper published four public service 
advertisements from the Ministry of Energy and Electri- 
fication of Ukraine entitled, “Save Every Kilowatt-Hour!” 
These advertisements provided a detailed explanation of 
the ways, directions, and reserves of conserving electric 
power in all branches of industry and agriculture and in 
everyday life. 


Minister V. Skiyarov sent the editors a thank-you letter 
and expressed the hope that the advertisements would 
play a role in the conservation of fuel and energy 
resources. 


The most difficult winter months have passed. Is there a 
genuine concern for the economical use of energy in 
Ukraine and how is this being manifested? What has been 
done so far? What results have been attained” 


{Reproduction of letter] 


MINISTER 

OF ENERGY AND ELECTRIFICATION 
OF UKRAINE [published in Ukrainian} 
MINISTER 

OF ENERGY AND ELECTRIFICATION 
OF UKRAINE [published in Russian} 


252601 Kiev-1, Khreshchatyk, 30 [published in Ukrai- 
nian} 

252601 Kiev-1, Khreshchatyk, 30 [published in Russian} 
tel. 291-73-65, 226-30-27 


28/01/92 No. 01/32-11 
To No from 


To the Editor in Chief of the Newspaper 
DEMOKRATYCHNA UKRAYINA 
People’s Deputy of Ukraine 
Stadnychenko, V.Ya 
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Dear Volodymyr Yakovych! 


The Ministry of Energy and Electrification of Ukraine 
would like to express its gratitude to you for publishing 
the materials on conserving electrical energy in the 
national economy and in everyday life, as well as the 
restrictions on the use of electric power. 


We believe that this will play a role in promoting the 
conservation of Ukraine's fuel and energy resources. 


We hope that our fruitful collaboration will not end with 
this endeavor. 


Respectfully yours, 
{Signed} V.F. Sklyarov 


The following response came from the general director of 
the integrated dispatcher administration of the power 
systems of Ukraine, Rostyslav HRYNYUK: 


“The consumption of electric power dropped during the 
first two and one-half months of 1992, compared with 
the corresponding period last year. In January, by 7.5 
percent, and in February, by 7.7 percent. Between the 
beginning of the year and the middle of March, we 
delivered nearly 5 billion kilowatts of energy less than 
during the equivalent period last year. To make this 
figure more meaningful, more “tangible, let me explain 
that this equals approximately twice as much energy as 
the amount produced by the Chernobyl Nuclear Power 
Station during the first two and a half months of this 
year. 


“How did we manage to save so much electrical energy? 
Let us be honest. To some extent, this was the result of a 
decline in production in various branches of the 
economy, as well as a relatively warm winter. But there is 
no doubt that the new market conditions have also 
prompted workers’ collectives to begin keeping better 
track of expenditures, including energy consumption.” 


And here is what Vitaliy Voytov, Ukraine's chief govern- 
ment inspector of energy control, thinks: 


“There is no doubt that the thematic advertisement 
pages in DEMOKRATYCHNA UKRAYINA played a 
positive role. Not only did they draw the attention of the 
public to our most urgent economic problem, but they 
showed the way in which to economize on energy con- 
sumption. This has produced results. The public has 
begun to approach this matter in a more responsible and 
prudent manner. 


“In some branches, the consumption of energy fll by 
12-15 percent, compared with last year. This applies, in 
particular, to the metallurgical and petrochemical indus- 
tries. But I agree with Rostyslav Ivanovych. We should 
not take too much delight in these indicators. Although 
they reflect a real savings, they also stem from a reduc- 
tion of output volume owing to stoppages, the collapse of 
economic ties, a rise in the cost of power transmission, 
and so on. Still, we must welcome the trend towards 
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conservation and the shift in public attitude in the right 
direction. This is particularly evident in the sphere of 
communal and home use of energy by the general 
public.” 


Metallurgical Production Falling 
‘Catastrophically’ 


92UN1226B Kiev RABOCHAYA GAZETA in Russian 
14 Apr 92p]1 


Article by A. Afanasyev under the “The Working Class 
nadorned” rubric: “The Price of Metal’’] 


[Text] Reports are coming in from everywhere: 
Kolkhozes and sovkhozes are refusing to buy new equip- 
ment because its cost is so incredibly much higher. 
Moreover, there are people who assert that the metallur- 
gical enterprises, by inflating prices for metal, are 
becoming rich off the peasants. But it becomes clear to 
anyone who has visited these enterprises and become 
involved with their concerns that the situation in which 
they find themselves cannot be called anything but 
disastrous. What kind of enrichment is this? Production 
is falling catastrophically. Its level is 25 percent lower 
than in the same period last year. Economic ties have 
been ruptured, the exorbitant taxes embedded in the 
prime cost of output prevent enterprises from buying the 
necessary amounts of raw and processed materials, tens 
of thousands of the sector's workers are on forced leave, 
and social programs are being cut back. 


The collective of the Mariupol Metallurgical Combine 
imeni Ilyich is trying to run its business with a minimum 
of expenditures. They get the metal scrap themselves: 
They find it in dump heaps, cut up worn equipment, and 
collect it from the kolkhozes. A tonne of it costs the 
combine 100 rubles [R], while the market price is 10 
times that. They use their own efforts to repair equip- 
ment, without calling in contractors. 


But hyperinflation and a unique understanding of eco- 
nomic independence have resulted in expenditures for 
raw materials, fuel, ferroalloys, and energy media rising 
not by the day but by the hour. The combine’s deputy 
general director for economic issues, V. I. Beznos, shows 
the new price list. You now have to pay R9,600 for a 
tonne of coke (R112 in 1991). Prices for iron ore have 
risen by a factor of 17, for refractory materials by a factor 
of 29, for ferromanganese by a factor of 30, and for the 
nickel needed to produce high quality steel alloy by a 
factor of 111. 


“We do not have an interest in inflating prices for metal 
sent to machine builders,”’ says Viktor Ivanovich, “since 
we understand that with the fall in demand for their 
Output circulation of money will cease. We may reach 
the point where personal purchasing power will amount 
to zero. And everything began with releasing prices for 
coal. | am deeply convinced that state subsidies should 
be introduced for the coal industry, in order to bring 
prices for energy resources to reasonable limits, as is 
done in countries with a market economy.” 
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The managers of metallurgical enterprises believe that 
neither the government nor the parliament is taking 
effective measures to rectify the situation which has 
arisen. The crisis in the economy is intensified by the 
feverish replacement of structures of management. After 
the Ministry of Ferrous Metallurgy was abolished, the 
State Committee for Metallurgical Industry was set up, 
but it proved to be incompetent and also ceased to exist. 
A ministry of industry has come to take its place, but this 
ministry's tasks and functions have not yet been clearly 
defined. In the meantime, however, the implacable 
members of the former committee are undertaking to set 
up a company of metallurgical industry of Ukraine—an 
intermediary organization without governmental func- 
tions which supposedly will coordinate the actions of 
metallurgists and render services to them in developing 
systems of management. In short, yet another super- 
structure. Estimates for maintaining the administrative 
personnel of this company will once again be embedded 
in the prime cost of metal. So then can metallurgists 
release their Output at inexpensive prices after every- 
thing that has been said? 


First Commercial Radio Station Begins 
Broadcasting 

92UN1204B Kiev DEMOKRATYCHNA UKRAYINA 
in Ukrainian 2 Apr 92 p 1 


[Unattributed and untitled newsbrief] 


[Text] According to UKRINFORM, the first indepen- 
dent commercial radio station, Radio ROKS, began 
broadcasting on 31 March on the 70.4 megahertz fre- 
quency on the VHF band. In addition to news, listeners 
will be able to enjoy contemporary music and hear 
commercials. 


Search-Rescue Service Highlighted 
924A1006A Kiev DEMOKRATYCHNA UKRAYINA 
in Ukrainian 4 Apr 92 pp 1-2 


[Article by P. Balabuyev, chief designer of the Kiev O. 
Antonov Aviation Scientific-Technical Complex, with 
an introduction by L. Dayen, economic correspondent of 
DEMOKRATYCHNA UKRAYINA: “The Sensational 
Duet: ‘Mriya’—‘Orlyatko"! A Unique Project: An Air- 
Sea Search and Rescue System’’] 


[Text] A little more than three years have passed since 
the world first heard the name of the powerful air giant, 
known by the gentle Ukrainian word, ““Mriya” [Dream]. 
But in this short period of time, the high-flying 
supergiant has managed to make a brilliant reputation 
for itself. The planet's largest transport plane, the AN- 
225, which was born in Kiev, holds more than one 
hundred world records for distance, altitude, etc. 


The younger sister of Antey and Ruslan is a worthy 
addition to the family of Antonov aircraft and has 
surpassed her older colleagues in all parameters. Every- 
thing about this flying epic hero is astonishing. Its wing 
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span is 88 meters, its length—80 meters. The Mriya 
triumphantly passed inspection at the international avi- 
ation and space technology exhibition at Le Bourget 
(Paris) in June 1989. 


I was fortunate enough to fly on board the Mriya when it 
carried the multiuse spacecraft Buran attached to its 
“roof.” The designers and pilots jokingly called this 
flying pair the “Mriya Buranivna” [Buran’s Dream]. 


And now a new sensational duet has appeared: the Mriya 
and the Orlyatko [Eaglet]. This is a unique air-sea search 
and rescue system. It is designed to rescue people during 
accidents on the world ocean. 


The editors of DEMOKRATYCHNA UKRAYINA 
asked the chief designer of the Kiev Aviation Scientific- 
Technical Complex, P. Balabuyev, to describe this 
system to our readers. Petro Vasylyovych obligingly 
agreed to do so. 


Following is his article 


[Signed] L. Dayen 
Economic Correspondent of DEMOKRATYCHNA 
UKRAYINA 


The safety of people at sea has always been one of the key 
problems of shipping, shipbuilding, and related branches 
of engineering. Unfortunately, the ongoing expansion of 
navigation, the development of new industrial regions; 
and the rapid development of new forms of human 
activity on the ocean (underwater projects, exploration 
of continental shelfs) is accompanied by serious acci- 
dents and loss of life. Such are the sad realities. 


It should be pointed out that there are now effective 
technical means and rescue tactics for use in most 
categories of accidents. But there is one unfortunate 
exception—those accidents in which a ship capsizes or 
sustains structural damage. This category accounts for 
perhaps the most tragic statistics. At least 40 percent of 
ships lost are due to such accidents, and what is even 
more tragic, they account for more than 85 percent of all 
loss of human life. Why is this so? Primarily because of 
a lack of effective search and rescue means on the high 
seas. 


Currently, search and rescue operations make use of 
special land-based airplanes, hydroplanes, and rescue 
ships. Search-and-rescue planes are equipped with pneu- 
matic rafts that they drop. These include the DNS-7 
Ranger, the HS 748, the Coastguarder, the SR-140 
Avrora, and the like. Rescue cutters, which are dropped 
on parachutes, are also used. Such are the An-12PS 
Chayka and the An-22PS Delfin. 


However, one of the principal shortcomings of land- 
based search-and-rescue airplanes is their “passive 
nature’ and their small holding capacity for the neces- 
sary equipment. The successful completion of an opera- 
tion requires the assistance of other ships. Hydroplanes, 
though they do not have this flaw, have a low degree of 
seaworthiness. In many cases this constitutes a serious 
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hindrance to rescue operations. Rescue ships are not 
very effective in the open seas because of their slow 
speed. 


That is what gave birth to the idea of developing a 
fundamentally new air-sea search and rescue system. The 
project is the brainchild of two creative collectives: our 
own QO. Antonov design bureau and the R. Aleksysyev 
Scientific-Production Association ‘‘Central Design 
Bureau [TsKB] of Hydrofoils” in Nizhniy Novgorod. 
This system is designed for use on the ocean. Our joint 
project emerged in 1990. It is a logical extension of two 
unique types of aircraft: the superheavy transport air- 
plane An-225 Mriya, developed by our design bureau, 
and the transport-landing powered glider Orlyatko, 
developed in Nizhniy Novgorod. 


As we know, the Mriya made its maiden flight on 21 
December 1988. Since then it has made 360 flights 
lasting a total of 557 hours, including 36 flights carrying 
the multiuse spacecraft Buran. The plane was designed 
to transport nonstandard large-size cargo on an external 
bracket. Such cargo includes not only the Buran space- 
craft and parts of the Energiya rocket, but also purely 
civilian loads: rectifiers, nuclear reactor blocks, and 
other cargo measuring up to 70 meters in length and 7-11 
meters in diameter. 


Following is the business card of Orlyatko. It was 
designed as a transport craft for the marine. Several such 
machines have been constructed. Three are in use. The 
design of the powered glider allows it to fly at wind force 
7 and wave force 5. The size of the cargo cabin permits 
it to take on board up to 300 persons or motorized 
vehicles. When used on rescue missions, the powered 
glider is outfitted with a hospital, a galley for preparing 
hot meals, and places for 70 passengers (seats and folding 
beds). The powered glider is provided with pneumatic 
rescue devices. 


The proposed system consists of a transport airplane 
modelled on the Mriya and a rescue powered glider 
modelled on the Orlyatko. 


The plan calls for that the Mriya-Orlyatko system to be 
based at both civilian and military coastal airfields. 
Upon receiving an SOS signal, the system will fly to the 
site of the accident and conduct the necessary search. As 
soon as the objective is located, the powered glider will 
start its motors and separate from the carrier airplane. 
The wide wings of the Orlyatko allow it to glide down 
and land on water. If the accident site is beyond the 
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range of the carrier airplane, the Orlyatko will separate at 
the maximum distance from the airfield at which it is 
based (at the outer limit of the drop) and fly the 
remainder of the distance on its own. 


The seaworthiness of the powered glider makes it pos- 
sible to use this system in more than 80 percent of all 
accidents. Upon completing its mission, it will head for 
the nearest port and disembark those rescued. If the 
number of victims is too large for it to handle, it will wait 
in the area of the accident for passing steamships or 
other rescue means. 


The carrier airplane in the system Mriya-Orlyatko will 
differ somewhat from the basic Mriya model. It will be 
equipped with special communications, search, and on- 
board equipment. The power units and the systems for 
joining and separating the Orlyatko still need to be 
developed. 


Five Mriya-Orlyatko systems, deployed throughout the 
water systems of the world ocean as indicated on the 
diagram and integrated into a single international rescue 
complex, will cover practically all the dangerous zones of 
navigation, fishing, and off-shore oi! drilling. Once the 
powered glider is mounted on the carrier airplane, stan- 
dard equipment can be used to service and fuel the 
system. It will be possible to deliver the rescue workers 
with an in-between landing to practically any location on 
the world ocean in no more than ten hours. 


Some four to five years are needed to develop and put 
this system into operation. It will cost less than designing 
a new means of air-sea rescue. After all, the prototypes of 
both parts of this system, the carrier airplane and the 
powered glider, are already flying. With a twenty-year 
period of use of this system, it will have paid for itself in 
three years and begin making a profit. The design and 
technical solutions developed in the process of building 
and using the Mriya-Orlyatko system can later be 
applied in the development of the aviation-space sys- 
tems on the basis of the An-225. For example, the 
Mriya-Khotol or the Mriya-Maks. 


To implement the program for saving human lives at sea 
with the help of the Mriya-Orlyatko system, it is neces- 
sary to create an international rescue service. All inter- 
ested countries can join in this endeavor. The creation of 
such a service will make it possible to put into operation 
from five to seven search-and-rescue complexes. They 
will be able to control all the regions of the world ocean. 
We are prepared to collaborate in the realization of this 
project. 
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KYRGYZSTAN 


New Vice President on Official Duties, Personal 
Priorities 


92US0406A Bishkek SLOVO KYRGYZSTANA 
in Russian 4 Apr 92 p 3 


{Interview with Feliks Kulov, vice president of Kyr- 
gyzstan, by A. Galunichev; place and date not given: “I 
Like Specificity and Am Afraid of Becoming a Laughing- 
Stock”’} 


[Text] [Galunichev] It has somehow become a tradition in 
recent years for almost every interview with you for our 
newspaper to begin with congratulations: on your election 
as people’s deputy of the republic, your appointment to the 
Office of Minister of Internal Affairs, and as member of 
the Presidential Council and the State Council, and on 
conferment of the rank of general. Accept now also 
congratulations from the editorial office and the readers of 
SLOVO KYRGYZSTANA on your appointment to the 
Office of Vice President of the Republic of Kyrgyzstan. 


On the other hand, it is not entirely clear whether we 
should be sympathizing with you or congratulating you. 
These are difficult times.... The demands on the authori- 


ties are very tough. 


{[Kulov}] You are right, times are difficult. It is not a 
matter of congratulations, truly.... Sympathy.... Hmm.... 
One is sympathetic when a person makes mistakes and 
assumes a burden which is beyond him. What I need now 
are not sympathy and congratulations but, rather, sup- 
port, attention, and the active assistance of my associ- 
ates. 


[Galunichev] A. Akayev recently decreed the range of 
powers of the vice president. To what extent are they 
different from the former powers and do they afford 
scope for action? Are they sufficient? 


[Kulov] Previously also the vice president undertook the 
coordination of the activity of the law enforcement 
authorities. But the duties and sphere of activity have 
been made more specific in this decree. This will make 
my position considerably easier since I am a specific 
person and am accustomed to being responsible for a 
specific range of assignments and bearing the burden of 
a specific responsibility. Otherwise it would be very 
difficult, simply intolerably hard, for me. And people 
will see that if in some areas there are failures and I am 
responsible for them, I will be held to account. When 
duties and responsibility are blurred, there is nothing to 
be answerable for either, as it were. Whatever else we 
may have done, we have learned how to refer to objec- 
tive difficulties. 


Of course, I am not exempted from individual and 
current assignments of the president on other, most 
varied business. It is important also that my duties are 
once again based on the most specific rights. 
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[Galunichev] Is the vice president independent in his 
decisionmaking? 


[Kulov] I coordinate fundamc. tal matters. With trifling 
matters I try not to trouble the president. I am indepen- 
dent within the framework of my specific duties, of 
course. The most important thing is that my indepen- 
dence not discredit my leader and that my possible 
mistakes not be linked with his name. 


[Galunichev] There is talk to the effect that the vice 
president is about to “command” the Procuracy. This, in 
particular, is what the author of a publication by our 
newspaper this week maintains. What is your attitude 
toward this variant reading of the decree on the powers 
of the vice president? 


[Kulov] The author of the publication interpreted the 
provisions of the Constitution of the Republic of Kyr- 
gyzstan one-sidedly and failed to mention those on 
which the president’s decree, which he cites, are based. 
Thus in accordance with Clause 25 of Article 114° of the 
Constitution, our president, I quote, “determines legal 
policy and exercises leadership of law enforcement activ- 
ity.” And to the extent that the job of the Procuracy is 
the safeguarding of legality, that is, as the author rightly 
maintains, the law, the concept of “leadership” con- 
tained in this provision unambiguously extends to the 


Procuracy also. 


[Galunichev] But the author insists also on the subordi- 
nation of the Procuracy only to parliament... 


[Kulov] Aside from the obvious constitutionality of the 
said provision, the need therefore in connection with 
Clauses 10 and 11 of that same article of the basic law, 
which specify that the president presents to the Supreme 
Soviet the nomination for the prosecutor of the republic, 
appoints his deputies and the prosecutors of the oblasts 
and the city of Bishkek, and approves rayon, city, and 
equivalent prosecutors, is indisputable also. That is, the 
basic law entrusts to the president for legal policy in the 
republic as a whole and for the activity of the Procuracy 
in particular the degree of responsibility appropriate to 
the powers pertaining to the exercise of leadership, not 
the coordination, of law enforcement activity. 


[Galunichev] And as regards the propositions concerning 
noninterference and independence? 


[Kulov] In my opinion, the author’s interpretation of the 
provisions of national legislation governing noninterfer- 
ence in the activity of the procuracy appears improper. It 
should be emphasized that the prosecutors exercise their 
powers independently of the local authorities, not of the 
authorities altogether. Take a look at Article 166 of the 
Constitution. The author contradicts himself, main- 
taining that the system of the Procuracy is based on the 
principles of sole responsibility—subordination of the 
subordinate prosecutor to the republic prosecutor—but 
this is dependence, in this case on the superior body. 
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[Galunichev} Consequently, your powers in respect to 
the president’s decree concerning the Procuracy are 
based on the law? 


[Kulov] The right of the president of the Republic of 
Kyrgyzstan to entrust to the vice president the exercise 
of certain of his powers specified by Article 115 of the 
Constitution is granted him without exception and 
hardly requires additional explanation. Thus to the ques- 
tion raised by the author of the publication there is one 
answer: Fully in accordance with the Constitution, the 
president or, at his behest, the vice president is compe- 
tent to exercise leadership of law enforcement activity. 


As far, however, as the ‘prosecutors’ independence” is 
concerned, it, like any other independence, may be 
secured only by the dependence of all on the law, the 
president and the vice president included. 


[Galunichev] Iron logic, seemingly... 


[Kulov] Additional logic is the fact that the Declaration 
on the Independence of Kyrgyzstan determines three 
types of power: legislative, executive, and judicial. The 
Procuracy may not be either the first or the third. Nor 
may it be some fourth power either. It would seem that 
it pertains to the executive. This also underpins all that 
has been said earlier. 


{Galunichev] You recently went to introduce the admin- 
istration chiefs in Issyk-Kul and Naryn oblasts. Does it 
not seem to you that the institution of administrations 
could be a cause of dissension and conflicts with the 
leadership of the soviets locally, as is frequently the case 
in Russia? 


[Kulov] There undoubtedly have to be conflicts... 
[Galunichev] Programmed, perhaps? 


[Kulov] | would say there are already. In the context of 
the correlation of power. The soviets have sufficient 
authority. Calls have been heard in parliament, what is 
more, for us, in order to avoid conflicts, to abandon the 
soviets, but this would undermine democracy. The 
soviets mean serious supervision of the people for the 
administrations. The vertical line of the administrations 
is a dependable lever for presidential power. Conflicts 
where they intersect will serve as a signal for regulation 
of the mechanism of realization of the main policy line. 
The soviets serve also as a guarantee of avoidance of the 
pressure of state interests on local interests. And the 
presidium of parliament and the president’s staff will be 
able to extinguish the dissension and conflicts in time. 


[Galunichev] It would seem that upon the appointments 
of the administration chiefs the choice rested at times on 
the old nomenklatura. Was this fortuitous? A compro- 
mise? A trend? 


{[Kulov] A correct observation, but let us see only the 
highest interests. The potential of many former cadres is 
far from exhausted. They have an excellent command of 
the situation and know their business and, I would say, 
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have authority among the people. And if they are not 
adversaries of democratic processes and presidential 
policy, why not in a number of cases rest our choice on 
them. Ultimately we all came from the former system, 
were its hostages. The next rotation will improve the 
personnel placement even more, | believe. 


{Galunichev] What priorities have you chosen for your- 
self as vice president? 


[Kulov] Support of the policy of the president. These are 
not words of fealty to a boss but a conviction as to the 
rightness of his main line, which corresponds to the 
interests of the people and the state. 


[Galunichev] Does anything complicate your life cur- 
rently? 


[Kulov] You know, I did serve in the militia for 25 years. 
I am accustomed to unpredictability and the impossi- 
bility of planning in advance even the working day. I 
would not say that I now live and work according to a 
strict timetable. There is a mass of surprises requiring 
instant decisions and reactions. 


{Galunichev] But there are, surely, things to which you 
are unaccustomed.... 


[Kulov] Well, more attention is paid to me on the street 
and in my yard. I once went to meet my daughter 
wearing jeans. I saw the looks of astonishment on peo- 
ple’s faces.... The increased (natural) attention does not 
irritate but constrains me. 


[Galunichev] But are there things which you had not 
encountered before, that you had not suspected? The 
corridors of power have their unwritten laws, for all that. 


[Kulov] Most likely, no. It has been a small school. My 
deputyship, work on the commission and the Presiden- 
tial Council, and then in the State Council, and contacts 
with democratic organizations and the press did a lot for 
me. 


[Galunichev] Was your appointment greeted with cau- 
tion in the administrative system? 


[Kulov] This I do not know. Honestly. | was greeted 
cautiously like any new person, evidently, but I consider 
this the normal reaction of normal people. 


{Galunichev] There had long been rumors about Kulov’s 
preferment. The guessing was only as to “whither.’’ How 
did ‘t all come about? 


[Kulov] As regards the premier, they were, as you can 
see, pure rumors. Prior to the session, I had a discussion 
with Askar Akayevich. 


[Galunichev] Does big power attract you? 


[Kulov] I have, it would seem, long since outlived the 
moment when it was unfailingly necessary to struggle for 
high office. To be honest, I am afraid of big power. | am 
afraid, for example, of becoming a laughing-stock. | 
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would rather quit. Like any private has dreamed of 
becoming a general. I have been lucky. 


Now just as long as I do not make a mess of the job I have 
been assigned and do not disgrace myself in my new area 
of work. I do not think of anything more than this. There 
is, after all, and should be, a private life. And the higher 
the office, the less you belong to yourself, your family 
and those close to you. You move away from them, in 
spite of your wishes. 


[Galunichev] You said earlier that democracy means 
order. Has time made any adjustments to this formula? 


[Kulov] There is a certain oversimplification here. I lack 
the talent to issue aphorisms, but in respect to this 
instance I would say this (although the concept of 
democracy is not confined merely to what has been said): 
Democracy is when democratic discussion is followed by 
firm execution of the law. 


[Galunichev] People would not understand were we not 
to touch on the sensational business of the arrested chief 
of the rayon internal affairs department from Cholpon- 
Ata.... 


[Kulov] I will as yet say this: This case has to be brought 
to court. Responsibility in this case has to be borne either 
by Major Suvanaliyevy, if he is guilty, or those who in this 
conflict, possibly, encroached on legality (the dictating 
machine recorded separately F. Kulov’s personal 
Opinion as a lawyer, which, while the investigation is 
under way, the editorial office does not have the right to 
divulge). 


[Galunichev] Are there any privileges in this position? 


[Kulov] (Laughter) There is an office. An official auto- 
mobile. I have lost money when it comes to my pay. 


TURKMENISTAN 


Supreme Court Chairman On New Constitution 


92US0376H Ashkhabad TURKMENISTAN 
in Turkmen 4 Mar 92 p 2 


[Article by Khalykberdi Atayev, chairman of Turkmen- 
istan Supreme Court, member of the Constitutional 
Commission On Preparing A Draft Constitution: “The 
Constitution Of Independent Turkmenistan”’] 


[Text] As is known, at a recent session of the Turkmen- 
istan Supreme Soviet the draft of Turkmenistan’s Con- 
stitution was examined. The draft Constitution will be 
printed in the press soon for discussions by the people. 
Prior to this we wished to acquaint our readers with the 
preparation of the new Constitution and its basic prin- 
ciples and rules. 


The draft of the Constitution of independent Turkmen- 
istan has been worked out and, on the basis of a decree 
by the Turkmenistan Supreme Soviet, it is to be turned 
over to all the people for discussion. For the first time the 
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fact is that an independent, democratic, secular and legal 
State is to be established. Other than this, everything 
considered to be of value by man in questions of the 
structure of a state finds its expression in it. 


When discussing the basic principles of the draft Consti- 
tution, One can say convincingly that the Constitution 
will introduce a brilliant page into Turkmenistan’s his- 


tory. 


In the draft Constitution everything is subordinated to 
the interests of the people. All structures of the govern- 
ment and management of the state expressed in it must 
assure the well-being and peaceful life of the people in 
their own affairs, and guarantee at the same time the 
rights and liberties of citizens, and their productive 
labor. The state will support the welfare and initiative of 
its citizens and the creative work of scientific collectives 
because the basis of creating material sustenance will 
consist of this. It is planned to construct interstate 
relations in the spirit of mutual understanding, peace 
and friendship. 


We must be happy that Turkmenistan will take the legal 
position of an independent state and that this state will 
be one of the democratic and progressive states in the 
world. This is why such great importance has been 
attached to working out a new Constitution. This 
became manifest when the special Constitutional Com- 
mission under the earlier leadership of Saparmyrad 
Atayevich Niyazov, President of Turkmenistan, was 
established. 


Other than this, at the initiative of the President, popular 
government is reinforced in the draft of the new Consti- 
tution; the establishment of the highest organ of state 
government is being proposed, this organ to have the 
right to fulfill the most important duties and to consist of 
men elected by the majority of the people. This is the 
Peoples Supreme Council of Turkmenistan. Into its 
composition will enter the President, elected by all the 
people; Assembly [Majlis] deputies, members of the 
Supreme Peoples Council Assembly elected by the 
people; representatives of the All-Government Council 
of Elders, political parties, public, creative and scientific 
organizations; the chairman of the Constitutional Court; 
the chairman of the Supreme Court; the chairman of the 
Supreme Economic Court; the Chief Procurator; mem- 
bers of government; administrative heads from oblasts 
and rayons; and representatives and archyns [mayors] 
from various cities and towns which are administrative 
centers of oblasts or settlements. 


Thus, the state government will unite to a high degree the 
President, the legislature, the bureaucracy, the judiciary, 
representatives of public organizations, archyns— 
leaders of representative councils elected by the people. 
representatives authorized by the President like this— 
governors and il [rayon] administrators, and they will 
resolve the most important questions by taking the 
interests of the people into consideration. The passing of 
resolutions on the need to add corrections or additions to 
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the Constitution as well as passing on the new Constitu- 
tion, questions of perfecting the structure of the state, 
developing the country politically, socially and econom- 
ically, confirmation of changing state borders or admin- 
istrative-territorial divisions, confirming and ratifying 
agreements signed in the name of Turkmenistan on 
international unions, friendship organizations, agree- 
ments and other international legal acts, declarations of 
war or emergency, the holding of national councils and 
selecting the constitutional court all pertain to these 
questions. 


In connection with this I wish to emphasize that there is 
no such higher organ in other states in which a popular 
government has emerged. 


One more thing. The parliament-majlis will be fewer in 
number now than the present Supreme Soviet. 


Majlis deputies are to be elected as deputies annually; as 
for large cities, they can be elected more often. In 
addition to this, the President can appoint five people 
who are citizens of Turkmenistan as majlis deputies. 


The working of deputies who are qualified for the majlis 
and who will be able to conduct work in it is under 
consideration because the Majlis, aside from inter- 
preting and passing laws and the Constitution, can also 
call for elections, confirm or remove responsible people 
in the government, approve the budget and demand 
accountings on it, reexamine actions of the President, 
the Government, and local government and administra- 
tions, supervise compliance and fulfillment of laws, and 
perform similar other tasks. 


When the functions and structures of local government 
are defined, dual subordination in the Constitutional 
Commission will be adjusted; in the Constitution now 
being used there is dual subordination, but the respon- 
sible individuals or organs are not indicated. 


According to the draft of the new Constitution, repre- 
sentatives appointed by the President himself work as 
velis [governors] in vilayets [oblasts] and khakims in ils 
[rayons]. 


Velis control the work of khakims, they guide their work 
and provide leadership. Velis have the right to initiate 
and change their decrees; khakims have the right to issue 
directives within the bounds of their authority to be 
fulfilled by government and management organs 
working in vilayets; local management organs estab- 
lished by ministries, state committees and leaderships 
also fall under the local government system and must 
answer to the administrations which created them. But 
they must be subject to directives issued by the velis 
within the bounds of the velis’ authority. 


The khakims provide general leadership to the work of 
the responsible people in the ils, and supply administra- 
tive supervision to the work of the representative advi- 
sory council 
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In addition to this the khakims, like the velis, supervise 
compliance with the Constitution, laws, and acts of the 
President and Government, and their control over the 
decrees and orders of velis is also being considered. 


Basic changes are also being introduced into local self- 
management organs—in villages, settlements and cities 
representative councils are to be elected. Their leaders— 
the archyns—also have the right to resolve such ques- 
tions as fall within the bounds of their authority. Repre- 
sentative councils are to manage their own finances, 
collect local revenues, conduct work in education, public 
health, culture and protecting the environment as well as 
administer them, pass decrees within the limits of the 
law, and resolve questions of local importance similar to 
these. 


The basis of the Constitution of every state consists also 
of economic issues; as for these questions, they are 
connected to the forms of ownership of the means of 
production, natural wealth, and other possessions. 


Economic sustenance, including the means of produc- 
tion, land, natural resources and other material and 
intellectual valuables can be either privately owned by 
citizens, owned by their companies or under state own- 
ership. Thus, the existence of various forms of ownership 
is to be recognized; the state must guarantee equal 
possibilities to do economic and other business, and 
must assure equal conditions and equal resistance for 
their development. 


Thus, we are refraining from the thought of ownership 
by all the people; when there was ownership by all the 
people, there was no exactitude and no one was inter- 
ested in defending this ownership. Now market eco- 
nomic relations, which have proved their capacities in 
practise, are forming the basis of economic relations. 


Broad possibilities will be opened up for people of 
initiative and enterprise and for men interested in 
Starting a business or personally increasing wealth. 


The emergence of incentives to attract productive and 
progressive labor will help reinforce the entire economy 
of the state and raise the living standard of the entire 
population. 


A special article is devoted to the rights and obligations 
of the population. In this article all of the fundamental 
norms stated in the declaration of the rights of man are 
stated: the inviolability of the person, the guaranteeing 
of the equality, rights and liberties of citizens, the 
inviolability of the home, norms on forbidding interfer- 
ence in personal life, the right to select a place of 
residence and to move from one to another, freedom of 
conscience, creed and religious belief, freedom of belief 
and the free statement of belief. guaranteeing the 
freedom to gather, demonstrate, meet and march, the 
freedom to establish public organizations, including 
associations of a political or personal nature, the right of 
elections, the right to work, the right to recreation, 
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guarantees on the protection of the right of possession, 


the right to receive social assistance, education and some 
other rights. 


But, when a citizen uses his rights, their obligation to 
obey the law, not disregard the laws and not interfere 
with the personal rights of others is also emphasized in 
the draft Constitution. 


The President, state organs and responsible people also 
guarantee the rights and liberties of men, and are obli- 
gated to take appropriate measures to fully implement 
and protect citizens’ rights. In the draft of the Basic Law 
it is also stressed that the honor and dignity of the 
individual and the personal and political freedoms 
envisaged in the Constitution and other laws are to be 
guaranteed the citizens through the courts. 


When state organs, public organizations or responsible 
people violate the law, or go beyond their authority in 
actions which disregard rights and liberties of citizens, 
complaints may be made before the court. This right is 
given to the citizens for the first time and has extremely 
great importance in defending the rights and liberties of 
citizens. In accordance with this norm of the draft of the 
Basic Law, every citizen who considers that his rights 
have been neglected as the result of actions beginning 
from the government level down to archyns of the 
representatives’ council, or as the result of actions by 
responsible people, if there is no other way of settling the 
dispute under the law (labor and business disputes are 
only settled within the context of the law), can complain 
to the court about these actions. 


The establishment of the Constitutional Court is an 
important factor in clarifying the authority of the three 
jurisdictions, the legislative, the executive and the jurid- 
ical—and in guaranteeing that they constantly comply 
with the Constitution. Similar courts are active in some 
European countries and in the Commonwealth of Inde- 
pendent States. They regulate the different jurisdictions 
and have proven their necessity as a means of guaran- 
teeing the constitutional structure, the firmness of con- 
stitutional norms as a means of assuring fairness to all no 
matter what their status or duty in society. 


According to the draft Constitution, the Constitutional 
Court, which is selected for a period of ten years, 
examines affairs in accordance with the Constitution, 
the Laws, and in accordance with other acts passed by 
the Majlis, the President, and the Government, or by 
other state organs, and resolves constitutional law dis- 
putes between state organs. 


If the Constitutional Court recognizes that a Law or 
other act is unconstitutional, it voids its action and 
proposes to the organ which passed the unconstitutional 
act that it reexamine it. If a directive like this is not 
complied with in a timely manner, the Constitutional 
court can recognize that the abovementioned Law or act 
has had no legal force since the time it was passed. 
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The chapter in the draft of the Basic Law on the judiciary 
strengthens the court reform which is taking place. 


The judiciary plays an important role in the state in 
strengthening legality and the rule of law; the law pro- 
tects the rights and interests of citizens, judges and 
responsible people from being betrayed or disregarded. 
An independent and just court, by being the basis for the 
legal regulation of relations within the society, emerges 
as one of the basic guarantors in resolving on a legal and 
just basis legal questions which occur between jurisdic- 
tions and all members of society. 


It is necessary especially to note the rule shown in the 
draft not permitting the establishment of extraordinary 
courts or other structures to which are given the author- 
ities of a court; judiciary work can only be implemented 
by the courts, the Supreme Court, the Supreme Arbitrage 
Court or similar courts. This makes it clear that there can 
be no such structure given the authorities as a court 
similar to those in the years of Stalinist punishment, and 
that such will be forbidden under the new Constitution. 
Thus, we guarantee that dictatorial rule has been elimi- 
nated. 


According to the draft of the new Constitution, the 
Constitutional Court, the Supreme Court, the Supreme 
Economic Court, the vilayet court and the il court are to 
function. 


Guaranteeing the independence of the court and the fact 
that it shall be only subordinate to the law is planned. 
The court will act independently of the legislative and 
executive branches of government. For example, in 
Article 143 of the draft Constitution it is stressed that 
whoever shall interfere in the affairs of the courts will be 
held acountable before the law. The integrity of the 
courts is guaranteed by the law. 


The appointments and resignations of judges is one of 
the guarantees of the independence of the courts, 
because when a judge implements a judgment he must 
not be under the influence of an organ or responsible 
person because the court judgment can affect the inter- 
ests of each of them, and the judgment in a situation like 
this must be just and objective. Thus, in the draft of the 
Basic Law, the judges (with the approval of the Majlis, 
the chairman of the Supreme Court, and Supreme Arbi- 
trage Court) are appointed by the President and guaran- 
teed as stated above. 


Judges of the Supreme Court and the Supreme Arbitrage 
Court are appointed without terms, for life; as for these 
judges, there is a variant which is also correct which 
would appoint them for ten-year terms. In the future one 
could appoint these judges without fixed terms if, say, we 
wanted to improve the cadre base or put an end to 
often-changing judges. 


Other than this, it is necessary to demonstrate exactly in 
the Basic Law the capacity to end terms early due to 
faulty judgments by judges exercising legal power, o: 
behavior unbefitting such a high position. The question 
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of ending the terms of judges prematurely must be 
regulated exactly in the Constitution because there can 
be various reasons for a judge retiring early from his 
position according to principles shown in the law—in 
one case, the judge would be deprived of his authority for 
reasons unconnected with himself, in other cases, he 
would resign for a definite reason—sickness, or at his 
own wish, or even for unclarified acquiring reasons. The 
lack of resolution of this question on a constitutional 
basis can lead to the judge’s situation falling under the 
purview of the legislative organ; as for the legislative 
organ, it could expand or diminish principles for judges 
to act in accordance with their own authority according 
to its wish in ways outside the Constitution. 


The establishment of material guarantees for the judges 
and the necessary material-technical conditions has great 
importance in order to guarantee their independence. If 
it were to be shown in the Constitution that the state 
should shoulder the job of resolving the question of 
guarantees to judges appropriate to their high status— 
paying them a salary for their labor and establishing the 
necessary material-technical conditions—this would also 
be proper. 


If we sum up all we have said above, we would note that 
the draft of the new Constitution has been turned over 
for public examination, and given to all the people for 
discussion. As for the basic principles behind its compo- 
sition, they are worthy of the high demands made known 
for the building of a democratic, hospitable and legal 
State. Thus, there is every basis to hope that it will meet 
the approval of the citizens of Turkmenistan. 


Agriculture Minister on Current Problems 


92US04194 Ashkhabad TURKMENSKAYA ISKRA 
in Russian 15 Apr 92 pp 1-2 


{Interview with Oviyakuly Khodzhakovich Khodzha- 
kov, Turkmenistan minister of agriculture, by Yu. 
Miroshnikov: “Turkmenistan Agriculture: Today’s Real- 
ities”’] 

[Text] Turkmenistan’s agriculture is finding its way in 
these difficult times. Right now more than 45 percent of 
the national income is being created in the agroindustrial 
complex. Last year, the gross production volume of 
agricultural output comprised 2.8 billion rubles. A sig- 
nificant share of these billions is attributed to cotton- 
growing, which is the leading sector. 


Compared to the other countries of the Commonwealth 
of Independent States, Turkmenistan produces the ear- 
liest and the latest vegetable and melon and gourd crops. 
We grow table and raisin varieties of grapes and, in the 
subtropical zone, pomegranates, figs, and olives. 


Complex problems are hidden behind this overall pic- 
ture, which problems were discussed at a conference of 
the aktiv of workers in the agroindustrial complex held 
at the end of February. It was chaired by President of 
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Turkmenistan S.A. Niyazov, which was yet more evi- 
dence of what enormous significance the government of 
our state gives to the sector’s development. 


Yu. Miroshnikov, editor of the department of state 
building and socioeconomic problems of TURKMEN- 
SKAYA ISKRA, talks with the Turkmenistan Minister 
of Agriculture, Ovlyakuly Khodzhakov, about the pro- 
cesses occurring in Turkmenistan s agriculture. 


{Miroshnikov] Ovlyakuly Khodzhakovich, the Ministry 
of Agriculture is precisely that structure which in many 
ways determines both the economic and the social policy 
for development of the countryside. From this view- 
point, how do you evaluate the February conference? 


[Khodzhakov] Sufficient time has passed in order to 
interpret its significance. A great deal is seen at a 
distance, so to speak. | think that the conference was 
very timely. Above all, from the viewpoint that, having 
bi come a sovereign state, Turkmenistan should now 
solve its food problems itself. After all, the reduction of 
foreign deliveries seriously affected the level of supply of 
the population with food. As statistics show, a sharp 
decrease in consumption occurred for many types of 
foods. There was less meat, milk and dairy products, 
eggs, potatoes, and fruit on people’s tables. According to 
preliminary estimates, the per capita consumption of 
meat and meat products was 38 kilograms, compared to 
43 in 1988, of milk and milk products—160, compared 
to 208, of potatoes—20, compared to 24, and of eggs— 
82 eggs, compared to 101. 


{Miroshnikov] However, specialists are claiming that a 
reduction of agricuitural production also occurred due to 
problems which arose in the kolkhozes and sovkhozes in 
connection with the absence of any kind of equivalence 
between the prices for the products being sold and for the 
means of production. 


{[Khodzhakov] Really, in many ways this is also a hin- 
drance. The liberalization of prices has put cooperative 
and state farms in a state of shock. In an instant, prices 
for equipment, mineral fertilizers, fuel, and electric 
power jumped. And not by a factor of | or 2, but by 
factors of 10 or 20. Yet the purchase prices for agricul- 
tural products increased only by a factor of 2-3. The 
imbalance that arose shook the economy of the public 
farms. The government of Turkmenistan was forced to 
take extreme measures in order somehow to correct the 
financial situation. | am referring to the President's 
resolution On measures to strengthen the economy of 
kolkhozes, sovkhozes, joint farms. and other agricultural 
enterprises. However, we can hardly increase the output 
of agricultural equipment or influence matters so that it 
becomes cheaper in the countnes of the CIS. According 
to the latest data, the output of tractors alone in the 
Commonwealth of Independent States has decreased 
almost by half. 


[Miroshnikov] However, as our newspaper asserts in the 
article “Despite the Shortage,” the rural people will have 
sufficient equipment this year. 
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[Khodzhakov] Indeed, this is so. Sowing and harvesting 
have been provided with equipment. Yet, what labor this 
has cost. The mechanics of Turkmenistan are compen- 
sating for a great deal with the restoration of worn-out 
parts and agricultural equipment, having developed 
their own resources. They are even using direct ties with 
the manufacturing plants. However, what is the current 
year preparing for us? The question remains open... 


[Miroshnikov] The supply of equipment and price policy 
in agriculture, I think, do not exhaust the circle of 
problems which would influence the food dependence of 
our state on deliveries from outside. After all, essentially 
to this day a question exists, related to the structure of 
agricultural production on the whole and within the 
sector. Let us take field-crop cultivation, for instance. In 
1990, the share of cotton in the overall crop plantings 
was 50.6 percent, fodder was 27.4 , of grains were 15.2 
percent, and vegetable and melon crops and potatoes 
were 6.7 percent. The remaining crops made up 0.1 
percent. Have the planting ratios changed this year? 


[Khodzhakov] Yes. An structural regrouping is occurring 
in the agrarian sector of the state. As far as this year is 
concerned, the priority as before remains on cotton. Its 
share in the overall crop plantings is 44 percent. As far as 
grains are concerned, there are shifts here too. This is not 
even to mention the areas which are being allocated for 
fodder crops. After all, this is the future of our animal 
husbandry, which is called on to supply the population 
with high-calorie food. A greater quantity of area will be 
planted with vegetable and melon crops and potatoes. 
Incidentally, the state’s price policy will contribute to 
increasing the production of grapes, vegetables, melons, 
berries, and potatoes. It will start buying these types of 
agricultural production at free prices. Moreover, with 
the decrease in the percentage of the state order, the 
opportunity has appeared for farms independently to 
choose the market of sale for their products. 


[Miroshnikov] In short, it is as though the public and 
individual sectors of the economy in agriculture have 
ended up under equal conditions. In this case, can they 
become competitors? 


{[Khodzhakov] Under equal conditions, | agree. How- 
ever, they are hardly competitors today. After all, the 
public sector has greater possibilities, both technical and 
organizational, of making a leap forward. Of course, 
within farms it is necessary to give great operational 
freedom to the subdivisions. In particular, intra-farm 
long-term leasing, which is being used extensively in 
Chardzhou and Mary oblasts, may have and is already 
having a good effect. 


{Miroshnikov] Then this means that Sadula Rozmetov, 
chairman of the board of the “40 Years of the TSSR” 
Kolkhoz in Tashauz Oblast, who announced in an inter- 
view with a TURKMENSKAYA ISKRA correspondent 
that it is too early for kolkhozes to write off their 
accounts, was might? 
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{Khodzhakov] In principle, he directed society's atten- 
tion to the fact that it is better to deal with the cooper- 
ative form of ownership in the countryside, based on the 
experience of his leading farm. As far as privatizing the 
property of state agricultural enterprises is concerned, it 
will be regulated by the special legislation of Turkmeni- 
stan. Unprofitable farms, above all, will become the 
object of destatification and privatization. The main 
goal here is seen as most rationally using the existing 
production potential on the basis of developing long- 
term leasing with the gradual purchase of property by 
creating cooperatives and peasant farms. Incidentally, a 
law on the peasant farm is being worked on right now. 
However, this does not at all mean that we have taken 
the path of complete elimination of kolkhozes and 
sovkhozes. They will remain. Competition will appear 
with a diversity of forms of ownership in the country- 
side. And competition is the engine of progress. 


{Miroshnikov] As everyone knows, prosperity in the 
economy of agriculture is the prosperity not only of 
consumers of the countryside’s products, but also of the 
workers in the agroindustrial complex. What tendencies 
could you designate in this regard? 


{[Khodzhakov] The price policy that the government of 
Turkmenistan is conducting, naturally, is having a favor- 
able influence on the overall development of the rural 
economy. | am referring above all to the last resolution 
on purchase prices. Moreover, now both kolkhozes and 
sovkhozes will receive hard currency receipts for cotton. 
I would also like to note the reform of intra-farm 
relations. State investments in the rural sector of the 
economy have become more weighty. If we turn to the 
figures of the State Plan and Forecast for the Economic 
and Social Development of Turkmenistan for 1992, we 
see that of the capital investments in the national 
economy more than a billion rubles will go to restore the 
ecological situation and improve living conditions in the 
Aral region, and about 3 billion is for implementing 
programs to improve the water, gas, and electrical supply 
of the countryside. 


{Miroshnikov] Ovlyakuly Khodzhakovich, what can you 
say about the contribution of Turkmenistan’s agricul- 
tural science to the agrarian reform? 


[Khodzhakov} Above all, | would like to note that our 
science has finally taken shape organizationally. | am 
referring to the creation of the Academy of Agricultural 
Sciences of Turkmenistan with the powerful association 
of experimental farms. More opportunities have 
appeared in practice to show the advantages of new 
developments and recommendations and to influence 
the agrarian policy of our country. As far as the intro- 
duction of one or another developments 1s concerned, 1f 
they are really valuable, it seems to me, there will be no 
problems. Many questions are appearing in connection 
with the creation of an optimum economic model for the 
agrarian complex, the creation of which requires definite 
time. Let us hope that the scientific forecasts in agricul- 
ture become better in quality now 
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{Miroshnikov] The active integration of Turkmenistan 
into the world community, naturally, also entails a more 
profound integration into the world economy. The first 
Step in this direction has already been made. Our state 
has become a full member of the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation. Incidentally, in the structure of 
the OEC there is a Committee on Agricultural Cooper- 
ation. In this regard, what can you say about the foreign 
economic relations of the agroindustrial complex of our 
State with the states in the OEC? 


[Khodzhakov] Above all, we are arranging good relations 
with the Ministry of Agriculture of the Islamic Republic 
of Iran, with which we have signed an agreement on 
business cooperation. It stipulates a fairly broad spec- 
trum of interaction between our countries in the area of 
agriculture. This includes the exchange of technologies 
for cultivating various crops and the creation of joint 
enterprises. Of course, we are not disrupting our ties with 
countries in the Commonwealth of Independent States. 
This is our main market for the sale of cotton fiber. We 
have supplied it to all republics of the former USSR 
without exception. Russia alone received 275,000 tonnes 
of cotton fiber from us (1990 data). At world prices for 
this we could have received almost 500 million U.S. 
dollars at that time 


{Miroshnikov] By the way, Ovlyakuly Khodzhakovich, 
how do you conceive of the work of the Ministry of 
Agriculture under market conditions? Will it be under- 
going any structural and organizational changes in the 
near future? The more so, a proposal was made at the 
February conference to reform the system of managing 
Turkmenistan’s agricultural complex 


{[Khodzhakov] The dynamic of the national economy's 
entry into the market also makes specific demands of the 
management of agricultural production. Economic 
methods to a greater extent are defining the nature of 
relations at all levels, which finds natural reflection in 
the organization of management and in structural 
changes. Under these conditions, the collegium of the 
Ministry of Agnculture deemed it necessary to create a 
department for the destatification and pmvatization of 
property in agriculture and a department for foreign 
economic relations in the central apparatus, along with 
an overall reduction of personnel. The proposal on closer 
and interested cooperation of production structures 
united with the manufacturing and processing sectors 
also deserves attention. 


[Miroshnikov] In the context of the problems we have 
touched on, yet another question arises: about a state 
program, which would be a general landmark in the 
further development of the agroindustnal complex. And 
f it does not exist, 1s there a need for 1t? 


[Khodzhakov] In principle, such a program exists. How- 
ever, it is broken up into a number of subprograms. For 
instance, mght now socially-onented programs for the 
gas. electric. and water supply of rural settlements. a 


program for developing the processing sector of the 
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agroindustnal complex, and the “Grain” program are 
being implemented. Incidentally, the latter is acquiring 
first-priority significance today, under conditions of the 
severe shortage of fodder and food grain. It is planned 
that the volumes of grain production will reach up to | 
million tonnes in 1992 and up to 1.5 million tonnes in 
1993, which makes it possible to virtually satisfy the 
need for food grain and to create a solid fodder base for 
animal husbandry and poultry farming, for whose output 
there is such a need. The solution of this problem alone 
in the briefest period of time requires significant invest- 
ments in the comprehensive development of land 
amounting to 200,000 hectares. Capital investments are 
needed for the construction of main canals, pumping 
Stations, collector and drainage networks, automotive 
roadways, electrical supply, and sociocultural projects. 
On the agenda in the near future: Increasing the produc- 
tion of animal husbandry output on the basis of strength- 
ening fodder production and the improvement of 
breeding, the creation of a base for the production of 
sugar, and development of the Meisirian zone of the 
subtropics in Southwest Turkmenistan. This is only part 
of the component elements of the program for systematic 
development of the agroindustrial complex. Such work 1s 
being carried out on contract with the “NOOSFERA” 
Joint Enterprise using modern computers and mathe- 
matical models. 


{Miroshnikov] One last, somewhat traditional question: 
How did the Ministry of Agriculture greet spring this 
year” 


[Khodzhakov] Preparation for the 1993 crops is gorng 
normally, regardless of the fact that the area planted in 
vegetables, melons, and fodder is increasing somewhat. 
The planting of our main technical crop, cotton, 1s 
decreasing by roughly 25.000 hectares, but its produc- 
tion volume should be retained by raising the crop yield 
4 good reserve of fuel and lubricants has been accumu- 
lated for the sowing. The tractor pool and sowing com- 
bines have been brought to the point of readiness. | think 
that our animal husbandry 1s also emerging from winter 
with honor. The birthing season 1s coming to an end. The 
indicators here are good 


{Miroshnikov] Oviyakuly Khodzhakovich, | wish you 
and all the agricultural workers success 


{[Khodzhakov] Thank you 


Official Relations With Turkey Established 


92US0376G Ashkhahad TURKMENISTAN in Turkmen 
2 Mar 92 pl! 


[Article by Turkmen Press: “Diplomatic Relations 
Between Turkmenistan And Turkey Initiated” | 


[Text] A government delegation headed by Hikmet 
Cetin, Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Republic of 
Turkey, came to Turkmenistan today on an official trip 
Koksal Toptan, Minister of National Education, Senf 
Ecan, state minister, and a working group of Turkish 
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parliamentarians made up the delegation. Turkmeni- 
stan’s Minister of Foreign Affairs A. Kulyyev and other 
officials met the guests at the airport. 


In the second half of the day S. A. Niyazov, President of 
Turkmenistan, received members of the Turkish delega- 
tion. In the course of the continuous talks various aspects 
of future cooperation were examined. H. Cetin, clani- 
fying his government's official position, stressed once 
again the Turkish side’s readiness to begin to fulfill 
agreements gained during President S. A. Niyazov’s 
recent journey to Turkey, and its willingness to provide 
limitless help to Turkmenistan in overcoming difficul- 
ties during the transitional stage. 


Today the protocol on the establishment of diplomatic 
relations between Turkey and Turkmenistan was signed. 
Turkey's Minister of Foreign Affairs introduced Mr. 
Selcuk Incesi, who is to be Ambassador to Turkmeni- 
stan. 


Both sides expressed their mutual satisfaction at a press 
conference summing up results of the journey. As noted 
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by Hikmet Cetin, Turkey considers the support of the 
fraternal Turkish people necessary in the process of 
perfecting independent statehood and economy. It is 
especially ready to help train cadres in business, man- 
agement and banking. When necessary, Turkey will 
guarantee the production of Turkmenistan’s national 
currency, passports and similar documents, as well as 
help in the gradual transition of the Turkmen language to 
the Latin script. It is planned to open a branch of the 
Turkish Bank in Ashkhabad shortly. In the future a 
Turkish library and school will be opened here, and 
Turkish television programs will be received. 


“We are grateful to our guests for the thoughtfulness and 
support they have shown during the talks,” said A. O. 
Kulyyev, Turkmenistan Minister of Foreign Affairs, in 
his speech. “The talks took place in an atmosphere of full 
agreement and unity of ideas. Turkey has always held a 
special place in Turkmenistan’s foreign policy. Thus, I 
will be glad to hand over the first letter of confidence to 
the extraordinary and respected ambassador in the near 
future.” 
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ARMENIA 


Ukase on Ensuring Security of Population, 
Economy 

Y2SDOII8A Yerevan RESPUBLIKA ARMENIYA 
in Russian 26 Mar 92 p 1 


[Ukase issued by L. Ter-Petrosyan, president of the 
Republic of Armenia, in Yerevan on 23 March 1992: 
“Ukase of the President of the Republic of Armenia on 
Measures To Ensure the Life of the Population and 
Economy Under the Conditions of the Emergency Eco- 
nomic Situation That Has Come About in the Repub- 
lic” 


[Text] In view of the extraordinary situation that has 
come about as a consequence of the continuing energy 
crisis, the blockade of transportation, and the military 
operations in border areas, | hereby decree as follows: 


|. The operation of all the republic's executive agencies 
is to be organized on the basis of the requirements of 
supporting the life of the population and the economy in 
the context of the emergency economic situation 


2. The Government of the Republic of Armenia is hereby 
ordered to draft within three days a program of action 
appropriate to the situation that has come about and to 
incorporate in it specific coordinated measures to ensure 
operational leadership of all aspects of the life of the 


republic. 


—particular oversight is to be established concerning 
performance of similar measures by the executive 
committees of local bodies of government and con- 
cerning improvement of work discipline and disci- 
pline in carrying out orders; 


—all resources and opportunities are to be concentrated 
$O aS to organize and carry out seasonal agricultural 
operations by the required deadline 


3. In order to ensure uninterrupted operation of the most 
important facilities supporting the life of the population 
and the economy, a republic staff headquarters for 
operational management is to be set up under the 
direction of G. Arutyunyan, prime minister and vice 
president of the Republic of Armenia. R. Chiftalaryan, 
minister of state of the Republic of Armenia, is hereby 
appointed deputy head of the republic staff headquar- 
ters 


The members of the staff are to be confirmed by decision 
of the Government of the Republic of Armenia 


The decisions taken by the republic staff headquarters 
for operational management to ensure the uninterrupted 
operation of the most important facilities supporting the 
life of the population and the economy in the context of 
the emergency economic situation and to systematize the 
se of fuel and energy are binding upon all bodies of the 
republic's state administration, enterprises, institutions, 
and organizations 
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Regional staff headquarters for operational management 
are to be created within the regions of the republic, cities 
under republic jurisdiction, and city rayons—under the 
direction of chairmen of executive committees of the 
respective soviets of deputies. 


4. From the moment this ukase takes effect, the respon- 
sible officials are to be on duty around-the-clock in 
ministries of the Republic of Armenia, state administra- 
tions, state inspectorates, departments, executive com- 
mittees of city rayons (in cities), of soviets under rayon 
and republic jurisdiction, and also in enterprises, insti- 
tutions, and organizations. 


Commissions or operational groups made up of workers 
and employees are to be created in enterprises, institu- 
tions, and organizations in order to monitor the use of 
physical and financial resources of the enterprise, insti- 
tution, or organization. 


5. Managers of all the republic's executive agencies are 
permitted on the basis of resolutions of the respective 
staff headquarters for operational management to 
express lack of confidence or discharge those officials 
and workers who violate work discipline or through 
whose fault the decisions of the staff headquarters for 
operational management are not being carried out. 


6. A group of authorized representatives of the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Armenia in the republic's 
rayons, cities, and city rayons under republic jurisdiction 
is hereby created ‘0 monitor progress in performance of 
decisions arising out of this Ukase and to coordinate the 
work of executive committees of local bodies of govern- 
ment. 


7. In the context of the emergency economic situation 
that has come about in the republic, it is prohibited to 
take steps and actions which could disorganize the 
performance of measures aimed at supporting the life of 
the population and the uninterrupted operation of the 
most economically important facilities or weaken the 
republic's defensive capability. 


8. During idleness that has not occurred through the 
fault of a worker or employee, wages are to be paid 
according to the capabilities of the enterprise and the 
State budget 


9. The republic's state and commercial banks are to 
ensure priority use of financial-credit resources for those 
facilities that meet the social welfare needs of the public 
and people's lives, according to the procedure estab- 
lished by the Bank of the Republic of Armenia 


10. The republic staff headquarters for operational man- 
agement is to establish strict monitoring of the use of 
physical resources, committing them to meeting priority 
needs 


11. The Ministry of Internal Affairs of the Republic of 
Armenia, the State Administration for National Secu- 
rity, jointly with the republic's procurator’s office, is to 
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lake decisive measures to step up the fight against 
Organized crime and to establish the proper social order 


A special regime is hereby established to guard the most 
important facilities of importance to the state and to 
secure the life of the population 


12. A weekly report is to be presented to the National 
Security Council of the president of the Republic of 
Armenia on progress in carrying out this Ukase 


13. This Ukase takes effect the moment it 1s signed. 


[Signed] L. Jer-Petrosyan, president of the Republic of 


irmenia 
23 March 1992. Yerevan 


AZERBAIJAN 
a Opinion Said to Favor Aliyev Election 
i 


92U 804234 Moscow LITERATURNAYA GAZETA 
in Russian No 17, 22 Apr 92 p 2 


[Article by correspondent Elmira Akhundova; date and 
place not given: “Geydar Aliyev Does Not Doubt His 
Victory. Will There Be One More Former Party Worker 
Among the Presidents?”’] 


{Text} The party and state campaigns to discredit Geydar 
Aliyev have not had the desired results: All these years, 
the popularity rating of the former party leader have 
steadily climbed. 


More than a month after the retirement of A. Mutalibov, 
| conducted my minti-sociological surveys among various 
Strata of the population. In the overwhelming majority 
of cases the respondents answered affirmatively to my 
question: “Do you want Aliyev to bring order in the 
republic” Numerous telegrams and appeals sent to the 
Supreme Soviet also attest to this. In one of his last 
interviews, the prominent Azerbayan writer Akram Ayl- 
ish said: “I criticized Geydar Aliyev many times when he 
was first secretary of the Central Committee. However, 
lately | have come to the conclusion that only a profes- 
sional and experienced politician 1s capable of getting 
Azerbaijan out of the crisis.” A few days ago the news- 
papers published the address of the Forum of Demo- 
cratic Forces of Azerbayan to the National Soviet, which 
advanced demands to reconsider a number of articles in 
the law on elections, particularly concerning age restric- 
tions (the main obstacle for Geydar Aliyev). The republic 
residents found out about his nomination as a candidate 
for president from the central mass information media, 
yet the local press and television have kept very quiet on 
this subject. At the central electoral committee, | was 
informed that in accordance with article 1°’ -2 of the 
Constitution of the Republic of Azerbayan it is not 
possible to register initiative groups from Nakhichevan 
Only the republic Supreme Soviet 1s competent to 
change the constitutional amendment, restricting the age 
of candidates for president. However, a convocation of 
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the next session is not foreseen in the near future, and 
such a question would hardly be considered in it. 


GEORGIA 


Prosecutor on Rising Crime Rate 


92US0444A Tbilisi LITERATURULI SAKARTVELO 
in Georgian No 13, 10 Apr 92 p 3 


[Unsigned report: “A Meeting With the General Procu- 
rator’’] 


[Text] On 8 April, Georgian writers met with the repub- 
lic’s General Procurator, Mr Vakhtang Razmadze, in the 
Writers Union. The meeting was opened by Writers 
Union Chairman Mr Guram Pandzhikidze. 


In his talk, the general procurator focused on the very 
tense situation in the republic lately, noting that the 
operational situation was worse than at any other time in 
the past 50 years. He cited statistics: In the space of one 
year, crimes of all types have risen many times over 
(except rape). The number of murders, thefts, and acts of 
banditry, robbery and kidnapping has risen especially. In 
fact, the situation has got out of control, due to many 
causes. Particular mention must be made of the law 
enforcement organs’ lax and unprofessional work, the 
unpunished depredations of elements that have insinu- 
ated themselves into the national movement, universal 
disregard for the law, the mania for endless rallies, and 
so on. It must also be kept in mind that just when 
Gamsakhurdia came to power, an opposition appeared 
with its own armed units, and the government also 
armed its own forces. In short, an arms race started in 
Georgia. These armed units—on both sides—came to 
include many unworthy, good-for-nothing persons, and 
naturally they required support. And so banditry, rob- 
bery and thievery multiplied. The militia was powerless 
to fight them, because it was clearly outmatched by its 
opponent both in terms of influence and weapons. In 
addition, high officials, out of greed, themselves engaged 
in organized crime—extortion, robbery, assaults 


The only conceivable way out of this situation is to 
comply with the principle of supremacy of the law, 
improve the work of the law enforcement organs, restore 
the militia’s functions, return armed forces to the bar- 
racks and cleanse them of criminal elements, confiscate 
weapons from the populace, and so on 


Then the writers asked the general procurator questions 
and expressed their keen interest in the difficult and 
painful processes going on in our country, the grave 
problems that must be solved in order to attain civil 
harmony, peace and wellbeing. They deplored the con 
tinuing tense and terrible events in Abkhazia, Samach 
ablo [South Ossetia] and Mingrelia. There was focus on 
a number of sensational facts, such as, for example, the 
ousted government's theft of large sums of money and 
the illegal actions of the ex-president’s followers, the very 
recent, horrible crime in Kulashi, the theft of a large 
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amount of platinum from the Rustavi Nitrogen Plant, 
and so on. Mr Vakhtang Razmadze gave detailed 
answers to all the questions and noted that the republic 
procuracy 1s standing guard over lawfulness and justice, 
national and civic dignity, and will not allow anyone to 
flout the supremacy of law 


Abkhazians, North Caucasians Threaten Georgian 
Unity 

Y2US0444B Thilisi LITERATURULI SAKARTVELO 
in Georgian No 13, 10 Apr 92 p 4 


[Article by Dzhano Dzhanelidze: “Those People Have 
Their Eye on Abkhazia’’] 


{Text} There is a saying, Honey will attract a wasp all the 
way from Istanbul. That's what plagues Georgia today 
Everybody is making claims on our East, West, South 
and North, our goodness and beauty, past and present; 
everybody is grabbing and seizing our land and sky, 
mountains and sea 


Thousands of square kilometers of Georgia's share of the 
earth have been given away to others. Outsiders of all 
stripes even today are pawing at Georgia's bosom. It was 
not enough that the Russian Empire turned the Friend- 
ship Treaty into a Conquest Treaty, now, in its death 
agonies, it 1S trying to sic our domestic or foreign 
enemies against Georgia and the Georgians and with 
typical treachery stab us in the back 


lt is surely self-evident that the long drawn-out conflict 
in Shida Karth [South Ossetia], which has become a 
bloodbath, 1s just another attempt by the Russian 
Empire to tear off 3,800 square kilometers of Georgia's 
territory with one flick of the wrist. While the Ossetians 
have tried to do it umpudently and all at once, the Apsua 
[Abkhazians’ self-designation, used pejoratively by 
Georgians] separatists have acted more covertly and 
sneakily. First, at the 4 December 1990 session of the 
Abkhazian ASSR Supreme Soviet they passed—thanks 
to the sell-out mentality of the Georgian deputies—a 
number of legislative acts 


\ 


|. “Guarantee of the Protection of Abkhazian ASSR 
Statehood.” 


). “Declaration of State Sovereignty of the Abkhazian 


ASSR.” 
B 


Changes in a number of articles in the Abkhazian ASSR 
Constitution (Fundamental Law), patently granting the 
Abkhazian autonomous entity republic status 


Namely 


| Article | 1: “The land. minerals. water. forests. natural 


resources, and basic means of production in industry 
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construction and agriculture within its territory repre- 
sents the exclusiv state property of the Abkhazian 
ASSR....” 


2. Article 93: “...shall abrogate any acts of ministries, 
state committees, and departments of the USSR and the 
Republic of Georgia within its territory if they violate 
the Constitution and laws of the Abkhazian ASSR.” 


3. “.. shall designate or alter the names of cities, towns, 
and other communities...." 


4... shall declare a state of emergency within republic 
territory or individual places...."’ 


You can see that the first step had been taken toward 
making the Abkhazian autonomy a republic and sepa- 
rating it from Georgia, which, as has been mentioned, 
happened as a result of the treachery of the Georgian 
deputation in the Abkhazian ASSR Supreme Soviet at 
that time; this 1s something the whole Georgian popula- 
tion needs to be aware of 


Then it was necessary to take the next step to create the 
illusion, if not the reality, of a true Abkhazian Republic 
This step was taken the next day after passage of the 
above-mentioned legislative acts 


The second step: On |! March 1991, Abkhazia’s three 
newspapers (APSNI QAPSH, SABCHOTA APK- 
HAZETI, SOVETSKAYA ABKHAZIYA) printed this 
notice 


In accordance with the CPSU''s new rules, the Buro of 
the Abkhazian Oblast Committee of the Georgian Com- 
munist Party at its meeting of 5 December 1990 (') 
examined the question of changing the name of the 
Abkhazian Oblast Committee of the Georgian Commu- 
nist Party. The plenum accepted the Buro's proposal and 
approved the decree changing the name of the Abkha- 
zian Oblast Committee of the Georgian Communist 
Party to the Abkhazian Republic Committee of the 
Georgian Communist Party.” 


Got that’? Republic Committee’ 


Look closely. As soon as the above legislative acts were 
passed, which in effect granted republic status to the 
Abkhazian autonomy—this was on 4 December | 990- 

immediately, the next day, on 5 December, the Buro of 
the Abkhazian Oblast Committee of the Georgian Com- 
munist Party passed a decree which instantaneously 
turned the Abkhazian Oblast Committee into a Republic 
Committee But the notice of it was published almost 
three or four months later 


Why the delay’ 


Abkhazia's Apsua leaders were feartul and hesitant, lest 
all this give rise to dissatisfaction and something untore 
seen among Abkhazia’s Creorgians—bul, if you can 
believe it, the Georgians were sound asicep 
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And afterward, everyone has forgotten that Abkhazia is 
sull, constitutionally at least, an autonomy, and the 
Abkhazian, Russian, and even the Georgian newspapers 
refer to Abkhazia as a republic. 


At present, the Abkhazian (') Supreme Soviet Chairman, 
the honorable Vladislav Ardzinba, at nearly every 
meeting of the session, sometimes smiling, sometimes 
threatening, sometimes begging, sometimes cynically 
raises the issue of granting republic status to the Abkha- 
zian autonomy. And he adds: “If this matter is not 
settled here, at this meeting of Parliament, then it will be 
settled by force.’ He is backed up with hippocratic 
obstinacy by the Armenian deputy Albert Topolyan, who 
is deputy chairman of the Abkhazian ASSR Supreme 
Soviet and adds his own firebrand threat to Ardzhinba’s: 
“If this matter is not settled here, we will have to settle it 
in the streets.” 


Do you see who's making threats and giving orders on 
Georgian soil?! 


It gives new meaning to the old saying, Devils take over 
a neglected church 


Meanwhile, we Georgians fight amongst ourselves and 
are wrecking everything. 


When Abkhazia’s Apsua leaders demand that the Abk- 
hazian autonomy be made a republic, and rant and rave, 
what's new about it? And they go into how long there has 
been an “Abkhazian statehood” (gosudarstvennost) 
Ardzinba dates this “statehood” to the year 800; Sergey 
Shanba, the chairman of Aydgilara, the Abkhazian Peo- 
ple’s Forum, dates it to 1300, and deputy Karchaa 
(formerly Karchava) calls it 1500 


Which one should we believe” 


We might give credit to this latter, to Karchaa, but how 
can we trust a man who would falsify his own surname to 
deal honestly with history” 


Yes indeed, there did exist an Abkhazian state’ 


But when our opponents talk about Abkhazia’s centu- 
nes -long history they forget that the state of Abkhazia 
was nothing other than a Georgian state; that Abkhazia's 
culture was nothing other than Georgian culture, that 
Abkhazia’s worship practices were nothing other than 
Georgian worship practices, that Abkhazia’s architec- 
tural monuments were nothing other than Georgian 
architecture, with Georgian ornamentation and Geor 
gian liturgy and prayers inscribed in the ancient Geor 
gian alphabet [asomtavruli|, that Abkhazia’s kings and 
princes were none other than bearers of Georgian genes 
and surnames like Gubaz, Bagration, Shervashidze, who 
spoke in Georgian and whose language of the court and 
of the home was nothing other than Georgian 


Perhaps these lovers of the so-called “Abkhazian state 
would like some “written corroboration’ 
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Be our guest: 


“Christ have mercy on Mikael, Amen’’—the inscription 
on the church in Gudauta Rayon’s village of Msigkhua. 


“Holy Mother of God, shed thy blessing on Chief Car- 
penter Simeon, the builder of this holy chapel” —the 
inscription on the Bedia Cathedral in Ochamchire 
Rayon, 10th century. 


“This chapel was built at the behest of Bagrat, by the 
grace and will of God the King and Curapalate of the 
Abkhazians and Georgians, and of their mother Queen 
Gurandukht"’—inscription on the Bagrat Cathedral in 
Kutaisi (1001-1008). 


And $0 on. 


Let's return to the present and look at the sad state of the 
Georgians in Abkhazia. 


Consider this: Georgians represent 47 percent but 
elected only 26 deputies; Apsuas represent |7 percent 
and got 28. 


This is the New Democracy our Apsua brethren have 
been trumpeting: it takes 2,000 Apsuas to elect a deputy, 
while it takes 8,000 to 9,000 Georgians. 


Thanks to the voting majority in the Abkhazian Supreme 
Soviet, elected by these “democratic” principles and similar 
machinations, everything goes against the Georgians, and 
what the Apsuas couldn't achieve by the famous Likhni 
Assembly they are now getting via seemingly peaceful 
parliamentary means. To be honest about it, the Georgian 
deputation 1s perpetually “down for the count.” 


During sessions of the Supreme Soviet, it is Abkhazian- 
nationality representatives of the ministries, state com 
mittees, editorial boards, and scientific-research 
industrial outfits who are invited, in order to create an 
atmosphere of support for the Abkhazian deputies 
during speeches by Georgian deputies, however, there 
are frequent crude wisecracks from the biased hal! 
cynical catcalls, laughter, and so on, which naturally has 
a negative moral and physical impact and puts pressure 
on the Georgian deputies 


Plenty of Georgians have telt this vise-like pressure in 
Abkhazia. An example is the stormy abuse against 
deputy Tamaz Nadareishvili, first deputy chairman of 
the Abkhazian Supreme Soviet ‘” the Abkhazian and 
Russian-language press and tel The reason 1s that 
Mr Tamaz stated frankly an: in an interview 
that as a deputy in Abkhazia ! ‘$ the interests of 
Cseorgia 


The process of electing a chairman of the Abkhaziar 
Council of Ministers is being deliberately delayed—by 
the Abkhazian side, so that by means of the Counci! of 
Ministers, whose administration is now in Abkhazia’s 
hands, all industrial outfits under USSR and Georgian 
‘ 


jurisdiction will be privatized—to put it mildly—and 
transierred to Abkhazian jurisdiction 
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Examples: 


1. The recent Abkhazian ASSR Council of Ministers 
decree “On Transferring the Khozraschet [Cost- 
Accounting} Pharmacy of the Former USSR Health 
Ministry's Third Administration to Abkhazia’s Farmats 
Production Association.” 


2. On transferring the Abkhazian Department of the I. 
Gogebashvili Scientific-Research Institute of Pedagog- 
ical Sciences, under the Education Ministry of the 
Republic of Georgia, to the Abkhazian ASSR Ministry of 
Public Education, and converting it into a scientific- 
research center for problems of Abkhazian schools. 


Al present, every meeting of every session of the Abkha- 
zian Supreme Soviet is designed to achieve official 
republic status for Abkhazia somehow and thereby sep- 
arate Abkhazia from Georgia forever. 


The Abkhazian ASSR Constitution states in black and 
white that both sides in parliament—Abkhazian and 
Georgian—have the right to place a one-month veto on 
any issue submitted for approval which they find unac- 
ceptable. However, neither side has exercised this night 
yet, because, through the efforts of Supreme Soviet 
Chairman Mr Ardzinba and his “constituents,” provi- 
sional regulations [reglament] have yet to be approved. 
Clearly the Abkhazian side doesn't want the Georgian 
side to exercise its right of veto, because the Abkhazian 
deputation, with the support of its Russian-speaking 
allies, has the means to pass anything it wants that is 
illegal and unacceptable to the Georgians. This is exactly 
how a number of legislative acts were passed recently— 
for example, the law on introducing special regulations 
for becoming a citizen on Abkhazian territory, the pro- 
visional statute on administration officials, and on the 
creation of a provisional military council and a regiment 
of internal troops. But even if illegal laws of this sort 
were not passed, it wouldn't prevent Ardzinba personally 
from legitimizing illegality in actuality—for example 
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establishing customs offices at Georgia's western border, 
at the Psou River, at the Sukhumi Harbor, and on the 
Inguri River, under the jurisdiction of the so-called 
Republic of Abkhazia, so that you can't even bring a 
kilogram of salt into Georgia from Abkhazia (!) without 
paying a certain fee. 


All of this emphasizes once more that Ardzinba con- 
siders Abkhazia a separate republic. 


This was all emphasized again not long ago when, at the 
initiative of Abkhazian Supreme Soviet Chairman 
Viadislav Ardzinba and Yusup Soslanbegov, without 
any resolution by the Abkhazian Supreme Soviet, foreign 
armed units were brought into Abkhazian territory in the 
name of the North Caucasian Mountain Peoples 
Assembly, and Yusup Soslanbegov went on Abkhazian 
television and said in a threatening tone, “If the Geor- 
gian National Guard comes into Abkhazia again we will 
be compelled to defend Abkhazia’s sovereignty.’ Also on 
Abkhazian television, the Abkhazian Yermolay 
Adzhindzhal (who used to be Dzhindzholia) has been 
preaching, with a mullah’s piety, that Abkhazia should 
be given the status of an occupied country. Naturally, the 
occupiers are the Georgians. 


Oh yes, what we have here is a new form of occupation 
all right—the occupation of one’s own land, water, 
churches and cathedrals! 


And if we also bear in mind the dedication with which 
the Abkhazian side in Abkhazia’s parliament is endeav- 
oring to get symbols of Abkhazian statehood adopted—a 
coat-of-arms and a flag which represent nothing but a 
copy of the coat-of-arms and flag of the North Caucasian 
Mountain Peoples Assembly—it 1s obvious that new 
forces and associations are being formed in North Cau- 
casia which have their eye on Abkhazia's Black Sea coast 
and are devotedly trying to obtain an outlet to this blue 
expanse 
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Political Parties Ranked, Savisaar Losing Support 


92UN1248B Stockholm EESTI PAEVALEHT 
in Estonian 15 Apr 92 p 9 


[Report by Kalle Muuli: “Favorite With Russians ... 
Savisaar’s Reputation Dropping Among Estonians”’} 


{Text} TALLINN (EPL)—In March, the firm EKE Ariko 
conducted another survey on the popularity of politicians, 
at the request of POSTIMEES. It offers three ranking 
tables: 1) Politicians named most trustworthy most fre- 
quently (so-called “Top”). 2) Politicians with the best 
reputation (also enables to show negative evaluation). 3) 
Probable support of electorate. 


At the top, all of the three listings are essentially the same 
for both the Estonians and the Russians: Arnold Ruutel, 
Ende! Lippmaa, Tit Vahi and Lennart Meri. 


Compared to the January survey, Ruutel’s lead has 
diminished somewhat, even though it is still consider- 
able. Other trends to note are the nse of Vahi—was 
fourth before, now third; and the steady decline of the 
former head of government Edgar Savisaar. 


For example, Savisaar had already reached the 23 place 
in the so-called reputation table, and the 22 place in the 
voter preference table. Even more significant is that 
while Savisaar barely emerged as the favorite of Russians 
at the end of January, by now, he has secured that 
position overwhelmingly 


The politician having the most negative reputation is 
Hardo Aasmae. He 1s followed on the list of “bad boys” 
by EKP [Estonian Communist Party] leader Enn-Arno 
Sillan, Tunne Kelam, Vello Pohla, Eve Parnaste. Sirje 
Endre, Jaak Allik, Vardo Rumessen, Kalle Kulbek and 
Indrek Toome, as the tenth 


The most popular of the parties turned out to be the 
Coalition Party, which is also the party of the govern- 
ment’s head Vahi (supported by 22 percent of the 
voters). Next comes Savisaar’s People’s Central Party 
(11.2 percent), the Russian Democratic League (7.9 
percent), ERSP [Estonian National Independence 
Party}, the Land Alhance (6.7 percent), the Social Dem- 
ocratic Party (4.5 percent), and the Chnstian Demo- 
cratic Alhance (4.2 p. cent). The support of other parties 
is below 4 percent 


The tact that the survey was taken among residents, and 
not among citizens, partially explains the high placement 
of the Russian party and the People’s Central Party 
People who conducted the survey, say in their commen 
lary 


The results of the January poll showed that a right 
centrist alternative had emerged to the left centrist 
coalition, while chances seemed more or less equal for 
both. Now, with this picture holding steady. getting a 
sufficient majority remains a hard nut to crack for either 
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side. Counting, however, on citizens’ votes only, the 
right centrist coalition has a much better chance. 


Defense Forces Chief Interviewed 


92UN0970A Toronto MEIE ELU in Estonian No 8, 
20 Feb 92 p 12 


[Interview with Ants Laaneots by Ulo Tamre] 


[Text] Ulo Tamre, President of the Estonian Freedom 
Fighters League in Canada, who is also a delegate to the 
Congress of Estonia and the authorized principal repre- 
sentative of the Estonian Defense League in North 
America, was in Estonia at the end of January on one of 
his regular business trips. On January 29, he paid a visit, 
together with Manivald Kasepold, chief of the Defense 
League, to Colonel Ants Laaneots, deputy chief of the 
central headquarters of the Estonian Defense Forces. 
The topic under discussion pertained to the worry over 
Estonian defense. In this regard, Mr. Laaneots gave an 
interview to Ulo Tamre, which we begin to cover in 
today’s MEIE ELU 


By way of introduction we wish to clarify that, due to the 
lack of a ministry of defense, the central headquarters of 
the Defense Forces are under the jurisdiction of the 
Defense Council of the Republic of Estonia, created by a 
decree of the Supreme Council during the turbulent 
events of January of last year. The Defense Council 
includes as its members the Chairman of the Supreme 
Council (Arnold Ruutel), the speaker of the Supreme 
Council (Ulo Nugis) and the Estonian Prime Minister 
(Tut Vahi). Last year, the Supreme Council's resolution 
gave a legal foundation to the Defense League, which 
was resurrected by the initiative of the people and which 
collaborates completely with the headquarters of the 
defense forces. Colonel Laaneots has hired approxi- 
mately 99 members of the defense league to work in the 
central headquarters and has officially employed units of 
the Defense League to keep an eye on Russian forces 
The central headquarters of the defense forces have also 
created and are developing two active battalions 


In addition to the above, last year Edgar Savisaar created 
the Office of the National and Frontier Defense, which 
however was directly under his jurisdiction through the 
Chancery of State. The chief of this office 1s Andrus 
Oovel, who already in 1988 developed a security service 
for the Estonian Popular Front under the direction of 
Savisaar From this security service Savisaar created, in 
the spring of !990. as a parallel organization to the 
Detense League, the nucleus for Home Defense, under 
the management of Mr. Oovel. During the second half of 
last year, units of frontier defense began to emerge. As a 
result, there are now in Estonia two parallel structures of 
military force, each under the jurisdiction of a separate 
government agency 


U'lo Tamre met with Ants Laanemets for the second 
time 
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[Tamre}] How large, in your estimation, is the contingent 
of former Soviet armed forces stationed in Estonia? 


[Laanemets} According to the latest estimates known to 
me, approximately 24,600. 


{[Tamre} Do you have the total number of the various 
kinds of weapons? 


[Laanemets] Yes, this includes the air force, the navy and 
the army. However, this figure changes almost daily. 


{Tamre] If this is not a national secret, how many bases 
or installations does this contingent occupy now? 


{[Laanemets] It is very difficult to discuss only bases. 
They have a very large number of support systems, like 
the air force, etc., that cannot actually be considered as 
bases. But all together, there are 103, that is, distinct 
areas where they are located. 


[Tamre] Are there still any tactical nuclear weapons on 
the Estonian territory? 


[Laanemets}] We believe that there are actually no 
nuclear weapons here. To a certain extent, there is a 
question concerning the Paldiski naval base. It is known 
that there are two reactors, also a very large naval 
weapons stock, and we knew that in the past nuclear 
weapons were held there. According to their assurances, 
they are no longer there. However, as it is impossible to 
check, this 1s not absolutely certain. There are none at 
the Tartu air force base 


{Tamre] How do you feel - to what extent are the former 
Soviet forces in Estonia and the Baltics subject to 
Moscow and to what extent are we dealing with, so to 
Say, a “State within a state,” that has no intention to 
follow orders from Russia or from the leaders of the 
Commonwealth of Independent States, if these orders 
are not to the liking of the officers” 


{Laanemets] This is a very touchy question for us, which 
we truly fear, because lately and even now numerous 
symptoms indicate that local army units are departing 
from Moscow's control. Here 1s an example: about a 
month and a half ago, when the Soviet installations and 
units were being transferred to the jurisdiction of the 
Republic, there came from Moscow a deputy chief of the 
civil defense of the Soviet Union, a colonel general, who 
resolved these questions in favor of us. At that time here 
was also a representative from the Riga Military District 
headquarters. The result of the negotiations was that the 
directives of the Military District were to be followed 
Also, numerous frank statements have been made by 
Soviet officers, who have declared that if Moscow does 
not consider their demands, they simply will not submit 
to or follow their orders. This has also been repeatedly 
Stressed at meetings of officers’ organizations, where 
these feelings have been quite officially expressed. We 
very much fear that a situation may arise where they will 
completely disregard orders. The only ones they still 
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listen to are Yeltsin and the chief of the Military North- 
western Regiment; they do not acknowledge any of the 
others. 


| Tamre}| How does it look, will the non-Estonian officers 
of the Soviet Union and their families be given the 
opportunity to continue residing here” 


{[Laanemets] | think and I feel that they will not be 
allowed to stay, as right now there do not seem to be any 
plans to leave them. This is still an open question and 
very difficult for both sides. 


New CIS Military Arrivals, Movements Noted 


92UN1248A Stockholm EESTI PAEVALEHT 
in Estonian 03 Apr 92 p 1 


[Unattributed Report: “Army Defiant, Attempts To 
Bring In More New Soldiers”) 


[Text] TALLIN (EPL}—On the morning of 26 March, 56 
Russian army personnel arrived in Tallinn on a train 
from St. Petersburg. At Johvi, they refused to submit to 
the orders of Estonian border guards and did not get out 
of the train. The army personne! were detained at the 
Tallinn train station and sent back to St. Petersburg by 
train that same evening. 


On Friday, 27 March, a transport plane landed at the 
military airport in Tartu bringing !!10 Russian Navy 
personnel to Estonia. Those were submarine crews 
brought in from Kamchatka, who were headed for repeat 
training at Paldiski. The Russian authorities had 
requested Estonia's permission for sending them, but the 
State Chancellery had denied the request 


Despite all that, the Navy crews were sent to Tartu by 
plane, and from there on to Tallinn by train. At Tallinn 
they were detained by Estonian authorities and, through 
the night, repeated negotiations were held with officials 
at the Paldiski Naval Base. Finally, State Minister Uno 
Veering reluctantly gave the Navy trainees his pernus- 
sion for a two-day stay at the base in Paldisk: 


During the night before 27 March, a column of Russian 
military vehicles left the territory of a military storage 
area located on the outskirts of Viljandi. Making use of 
darkness and secondary roads, the vehicles moved 
toward the border and crossed it in the Meeks: region of 
northeastern Estonia. There were roughly SO vehicles in 
the column 


‘With this incident, the Russian army violated the RE 
(Republic of Estonia) Supreme Council resolution 
regarding procedures for border crossing. Also. the lead 
ership of the Army unit neglected to notify the Estonian 
government of the movements of the column.” said Aare 
Evisalu, chief, center of operations for the Estonian 
Border Guard 


Upon an inquiry made by Estonian authorities to the 
Viljandi paratroop unit, the person on duty first made a 
statement that no vehicles had left the base. Half a day 
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later, a deputy commander of the unit said that it was a 


training run for military drivers, and that all vehicles had 
returned to the unit. 


Actually, none of the vehicles that had crossed the border 
came back from Russia. Apparently, they were used to 
take out equipment, not soldiers. 


Unemployment Crisis Predicted for Republic 


92UN12324 Riga NEZAVISIMAYA BALTIYSKAYA 
GAZETA in Russian No 9, Mar 92 p 5 


{Article by Yuriy Pronin: “Some 150,000 Unemployed: 
Such Are the Imminent Prospects for the Estonian Labor 
Market” 


[Text] Estonia stands on the threshhold of its next crisis. 
This time it is threatened by mass unemployment. 


To be sure, matters are not too bad so far. As of today, 
only 966 persons receiving unemployment assistance are 
officially ae throughout the entire republic. 
Moreover, the number of job vacancies amounts to 
5,600. 


Of course, there are many more people who are actually 
unemployed. However, the overwhelming majority of 
those attempting to find jobs have not “passed” all the 
formalities prescribed by law in registering, and they 
have lost their nght to receive assistance, i.e., unemploy- 
ment benefits 


Estonian unemployment is characterized by structural, 
terntorial, and seasonal factors. The following two sites 
can be singled out: the northeastern and southern parts 
of this republic. In the Northeast (the region where the 
cities Kokhta-Yarve, Narva, and Sillamea are located) 
jobs have been and are being lost primarily by persons 
connected with industrial production. One does not have 
to look for a long time to find the reason for this: It 
consists of the shaken-up economy of a once-unified 
State, as well as customs barners and a poorly thought- 
out licensing policy. The mighty flow of orders, raw 
materials, fuel, sets of items and components, etc. has 
dned up. And as a consequence of this, plants and 
factones have begun to shut down. Administrators have 
been compelled to either fire some employees or send 
staff members on mandatory leaves of absence 


Unemployment in the southern part of Estonia has 
impacted primarily the rural population: One after 
another, kolkhozes and sovkhozes have been ordered to 
prolong their own lives, whereas independent farmers 
are not yet able to stand on their own. Furthermore 
cutbacks in financing the social sphere have made it 
necessary to close down clubs and librarnes in rural areas 
office workers and other personnel of these “seats of 
culture” have been left without employment 


In Tallinn, however, the picture ts just the opposite. The 
capital could offer work to many persons suffering from 
unemployment. But the existing system of registration 
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and work cards, plus the housing shortage, has reduced 
the possibility of obtaining work in the capital to virtu- 
ally nothing. 


The problem of unemployment could be partially solved 
by Western investments. But foreign businessmen are in 
no hurry to invest capital in the Estonian economy; 
political instability is too great in this republic. 


There is yet another reason for the impending crisis in 
the labor market—the skidding process of privatization, 
including that in the rural areas. Because, of course, the 
private sector could make it possible to provide work for 
a considerable number of Estonian agriculturalists or 
farmers. 


Nowadays in Estonia we can single out several strata of 
the population which risk losing their jobs or not finding 
one in the very near future 


These are the pensioners and those people at an age when 
they are about to begin receiving their pensions. Such 
people are competing in their job searches with young 
people under the age of 20. And, of course, there are also 
women, many of whom have long been working in areas 
other than those which they specialized in, and they have 
lost either their actual skills or their “paper qualifica- 
tions.” 


Also to be relegated to this category are those persons 
who are seeking work but who are not fluent in Estonian, 
the service and trade fields are virtually closed to them 


industrial workers comprise yet another stratum. The 
economic crisis could leave them without jobs in the 
relatively not-too-distant future. According to Mr. Karu, 
the acting director of the Estonian Republic's Labor 
Market, the situation could become acutely worse by this 
coming autumn. For example, whereas 1992 had been 
estimated to have 1|5,000-20,000 unemployed, this 
figure hac to be “adjusted” upward as early as February 
to $0,000. And this 1s more or less than 6.5 percent of 
Estonia's entire population’ 


However, the following, even more gloomy scenario 1s 
also possible: | 50,000 unemployed by the end of 1992 
For Estonia—which has a population of scarcely more 
than |.5 millhon—this would be tantamount to a social 
apocalypse. According to Mr. Karu. even mowadays 
Estonian agriculturalists must understand that the state 
will not be able to reliably protect them in case they lose 
their jobs. That there are no funds for their mass 
retraining, and social assistance to those persons who 
lose their jobs 1s very, very insignificant. People must 
rely on their own efforts 


Whatever the case may be, the desired level of unem- 
ployment—amounting to 2-3 percent of the able-bodied 
population—is possible solely within a stably func 
toning economic system, something which Estonia has 
lost 
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LATVIA 


State of Russian-Latvian Relations Examined 


92UN1218A Moscow IZVESTIYA in Russian 9 Apr 92 
Morning Edition p 3 


[Article by IZVESTIYA correspondent Irina Litvinova: 
“Latvia-Russia: Time to Make a Choice’’] 


[Text] An interview by Reuter news agency with Ana- 
toljis Gorbunovs, chairman of the Latvian Supreme 
Council, was nothing short of a sensation. Gorbunovs 
suggested that South Africa's experience be used and a 
referendum be held to determine who should be a citizen 
of the Latvian Republic. Participating in the refer- 
endum, according to the chairman, would be people who 
had citizenship before 1940 and their descendants. 


The public had hardly digested the surprise proposal 
from the first person of the republic, who had opted for 
the “zero variant’ when he took office, when the local 
press carried a Russian foreign ministry statement dis- 
tributed by the Russian Information Agency. “Whereas 
in South Afmca only whites were allowed to vote, in 
Latvia, according to the logic of such statements, only 
people who had lived there before 17 June and their 
descendants can take part in the referendum. That 
means that primarily Russian speakers would be disen- 
franchised.” Such a decision, the statement says, is the 
same as attempting to respond to a past injustice with a 
still greater injustice now, moreover against people who 
had nothing to do with the past 


Nothing, it seemed, had foreshadowed complications in 
relations between the two newly independent states 
People in Latvia remember how last Januar) Boris 
Yeltsin abandoned all his affairs to rush to her assis- 
tance. They remembered his words, said already in 
August, after the states had gained their new status 
Relations with Latvia would probably develop smoother 
than with other republics of the former union 


And yet, the treaty on cooperation between the two 
countnes signed by Yeltsin and Gorbunovs more than a 
year ago has still not been ratified by the Russian 
parliament. And in Latvia voices are increasingly msing 
to abrogate the treaty. The radical Satversme faction 
which 1s gaining weight in parliament, considers, for 
example, that relations with Russia should be based on 
the 1920 Riga treaty 


Who Will Not Get Citizenship 


On his arrival in Riga Aleksandr Granberg, state coun- 
sellor and former chairman of the Russian parliamentary 
committee on interrepublican relations, regional! policy 
and cooperation, said at a press conference 


| must say that the working team which prepared the 
treaty is apprehensive about the vote in the Russian 
supreme soviet. A substantial number of deputies con- 


tinue to worry whether it 1s now possible to approve the 
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document. They are concerned about the situation of 
Russian-speaking residents, and the citizenship law is 
the main stumbling block. The free choice rule for 
residents of Russia and Latvia when selecting citizenship 
is at variance with provisions of the decree and law 
adopted by the Latvian parliament. But under interna- 
tional law the provisions of a treaty between states have 
priority over national law.” 


The Latvian parliament's approach is that only those 
who were Latvian citizcus prior to 1940 and their 
descendants have the right to citizenship, and hence to 
social, property and political benefits. Others must dem- 
onstrate 16 years of residence, take a language test and 
meet other conditions. Some categories of residents— 
communists, military people, KGB employees, alco- 
criminals—cannot claim Latvian citizenship at 
all. 


The bulk of those denied [the right of citizenship] are 
Russian-speaking residents. For them the law will be 
retroactive. Several international organizations have 
pointed out the nonhumanitarian and inappropriate 
nature of the approaches. Latvian politicians hold that 
they are forced to take stringent measures because of the 
republic's demographic situation. 


During a TV debate in which I recently took part, 
Victors Daugmalis, editor-in-chief of the official news- 
paper DIENA, said: 


“Should a war start between Latvia and Russia, how 
would the Russians act in that case’? Latvians doubt 
whose side they would take.” 


Distrust of non-Latvians is acquiring features of a state 
policy and is increasingly splitting Latvian society. The 
citizenship law will only legalize it 


Will Pytalovo Become Abrene? 


At a meeting with journalists after the conference 
Latvian foreign minister Janis Jurkans looked discour- 
aged. His Russian colleague had brought up the question 
of Latvian territonal claims against Russia, and his 
words had been greeted with understanding 


“The Abrene question was raised prematurely, was 
Janis Jurkans's comment on the terrtona!l problem 
“Parliamentarians voting for such documents should 
know the attitude towards these questions in Europe 
Revision of border issues will lead to confusion and 
chaos. | do not think it appropriate to engage in some 
kind of legal nuances. On the contrary, it 1s necessary to 
reason purely politically about what Latvia would 
acquire and what it would lose by getting back Abrene_ 


Jurkans remarked that raising the “Abrene issue also 
harmed the neighboring Lithuamans. Lithuanian toreign 
minister Algirdas Saudarga joked bitterly “If you start 
with Abrene, Lithuamia will be picked to the bone 


But whatever the foreign minister's commentary, for two 
months now the town of Pytalovo in Pskov Oblast has 
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been considered the illegally annexed town of Abrene. 
Paragraph 4 of the respective decree of the Latvian 
Republic supreme council states that the border with 
Russia has been moved and is now defined by the peace 
treaty of 11 August 1920. All of a sudden the people of 
Pytalovo found themselves abroad. 


It is necessary to remind that the several volosts of Pskov 
volost [sic] transferred to Latvia were a territorial gift of 
the Lenin government in the 1920s. In Pytalovo itself 
people are rather nervously following the decisions of 
Latvian deputies. Last fall a delegation from Pskov 
Oblast even went to Khasbulatov in Moscow to ask the 
only question: What will happen to us? They left reas- 
sured: there is no question of any readjustment. Then 
suddenly they hear about the Latvian parliament's Jan- 
uary decision. 


Pskov journalist Samuylov wrote in a Latvian newspaper 
that in a referendum in Pytalovo Rayon 94 percent opted 
for remaining in Russia 


Let us give the floor to the Latvian side, specifically to 
the Satversne faction, which engineered the Pytalovo- 
Abrene resolution. In its view Russia should pay Latvia 
five billion dollars in compensation for exploiting the 
area for 5O years 


How the territorial dispute is resolved is a matter of 
time. Meanwhile, a 5th-grade history textbook states that 
Abrene is indigenous Latvian land forcefully annexed by 
the Red Army during the second world war 


Farewell, Occupiers! 


The question of the former Soviet Army in Latvia 1s 
another test of Latvian-Russian relations. There was a 
moment when both politicians and journalists in Riga 
were asking in confusion: The empire has finally col- 
lapsed, but with whom to negotiate now about with- 
drawing the occupying army” Russia made a gesture of 
good will by assuming jurisdiction over the North- 
Western Group of Forces of the former USSR. In Latvia 
they heaved a sigh of relief: A responsible party had 
appeared, as well as a target for propaganda attacks 


Russia, which had expected its action to be given its due 
considered the attacks against the army in the new 
conditions offensive. Commentators noted that, in vio- 
lation of accepted protocol, a delegation under Sergey 
Shakhray during a questions of troop with- 
drawals stayed not in a hotel! but at a military resort in 
Jurmala 


visit n 


Both sides assessed the talks as successful However 
after the Russian delegation’s departure intolerance per 
sisted, despite the signed communique. More, each day 
there are reports of attacks against sentnes, or attempts 
crude verbal attacks 
Independent Latvia's desire | 
soldiers 1s understandable But it 1s 
Russia cannot resolve the 


to requisition army property 
against “the occupiers 
get md of alier 
equally understandable that 
pr iblem overnight 
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The political solution—the troops will be withdrawn— 
proved to be the simplest. The actual mechanism of 
implementing it is much more complex and protracted. 


ee * 


“With Russia? Without Russia? Against Russia’’—that 
is how the problem was defined in a much-talked-of 
article by Latvian deputy Janis Freymans, member of the 
parliament's foreign affairs commission. What will 
Latvia's choice be? How will Russia respond. 


People’s Front Debates Law on Saeim Elections 
92UN1225B Riga DIENA in Russian 24 Mar 92 p ! 


[Article by Ugis Vidauskis: “The NFL Faction Has 
Begun to Review the Law on Elections to the Saeim”} 


{Text} (Riga, 23 March.) The Parliamentary faction of 
the NFL [Latvian People’s Front] has begun to examine 
the law for the forthcoming elections to the Saeim, but 
for now conceptual agreement has not been reached. The 
draft worked out by a group under the leadership of the 
Deputy Aivars Endzins has basically relied on an analo- 
gous law of 1922 and this provides for the voting right 
for all citizens of the Latvian Republic who have reached 
the age of 21 years. A. Endzins has proposed that the 
voting age be reduced to 18-19 years, as 1s the rule in the 
civilized countnes. A. Endzins admitted to his colleagues 
that the hands of the work group were tied by the 
corresponding decision of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Council which anticipated the reworking of the men- 
tioned 1922 election law: “One thing 1s clear and that 1s 
the first election law under our conditions cannot be 
transferred verbatim as we must amend too many word 
ings 


Due to the fact that Latvian citizenship has been 
restored for overseas Latvians, the law includes a sepa 
rate section which governs the participation of citizens 
living in foreign states in our elections 


However, the main stumbling block was Article 20 of the 
law which states that each candidate to the Sacim. when 
included on the applicant lists, would have to collect a 
minimum of 100 voter signatures. “We must answer the 
question ourselves of whether or not we want many smal 
parties to be represented in the Saeim as this correspond 
ngly could lead to instability in the Cabinet of Minis 
ters.’ Many speakers emphasized that the mistakes o! 
the 1920's should not be repeated, when the voting law 
granted a prority mght to the small groupings and 
parties. For this reason many deputies fee! thal partic 
pation in the elections should be permitted only | 
political parties and organizations which certainly w 
have the nght to create coalitions and groupings. as 
practice throughout the world. The discuss: the law 
will continue for weeks, and it will Dring up th 
percentage barnmer imposed on the parties desiring 
participate in the elections. I now the opi 

that only those parties which gather at least 4 
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percent of the votes will be permitted to run for the 
Saeim. This question will be discussed further. 


Supreme Council Events Reported 


92UN1124A Jurmala JURMALA No 8 and No 9 
in Latvian 5 Mar, 10 Mar 92 p 2 


[Article by Maris Pukitis: “In the Supreme Council”) 


(5 Mar, p 2] 
[Text] 


Anatoliys Gorbunovs—LDL? Reservist? 

Credits For Farmers, At Least On Paper 
Reserves—Only For Wild Animals, Not For Farmers 
A New Tax On Income 

4 Draft Law On the Doma Church In Riga 
Deputies Argue Over Privatization 


In November 1991, right about at the time of the annual 
Bolshevik coup d'etat celebration, the new Jurmala 
powers came into conflict with the Black Berets 
[OMON] when they tned to show the door to the 
Communist party committee, which at the time resided 
on the third floor of the city’s izpolkom building. But for 
the Latvian Democratic Labor Party [LDLP] the pros- 
pects are not bright for resolving such conflicts, because 
it has no armed men on its side. Alternatively, when 
representatives of the Riga Center borough executive 
committee went to evict the LDLP from their offices on 
February 24, they took along the National Guard. Next 
morning the indignant party chairman, Jurs Boyars, 
asked that a draft decree, “On the Attempt To Evict the 
LDLP From Its Offices Illegally, Using the National 
Guard,” be included on the agenda of the Supreme 
Council's plenary session. This document would make it 
illegal to use the National Guard for purposes of 
resolving material conflicts involving the state, munic- 
ipal authorities, or social organizations. In addition, the 
“Laborntes” suddenly began to respect legal property 
nghts, for they had considered making it illegal to evict 
people and corporations from buildings which could be 
claamed by the actual owners, only if they were not 
seized arbitranly 


Turning to [Supreme Council chairman] Anatoliys Gor- 
bunovs, Mr Boyars reiterated several interesting points 
“The National Guard, whom you lead, tned to throw out 
a party, of which you are at least a reserve member 
Pardon me, but these quarters are quite familiar to you, 
are they not” But the deputies decided to entrust the 
resolution of this question to the legislative questions 
commission and the judicial administration, and to hear 
from all interested sides. By all means, whether one likes 
or does not like a given party or movement, these kinds 
#f complications must be resolved in a civilized and 
correct manner, in accordance with the law. Otherwise 
one government big shot with a grudge will threaten the 
Work party, another the Liberals, and another the Com- 
mittee of Latvia. Depending on ones sympathies and 
political views. Still, it must be remembered that the 
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LDLP is not completely innocent, for they have not 
bothered to pay rent for two years now and, furthermore, 
they have rented out space to some firm without the 
borough executive committee's approval. 


This time the legislators approved a decree on the 
stabilization of harvesting agricultural products without 
long arguments—actually signing the declarative docu- 
ment. The Council of Ministers is assigned the tasks, for 
example, of procuring fuel and lubricants for springtime 
chores, thus ensuring that farmers have access to seeds 
and fertilizer. One would think that farmers can then sit 
with their hands folded in their laps, awaiting the gov- 
ernment men delivering diesel fuel and superphosphates 
to their doors. Of course it is already clear to them that 
everything will depend upon their own inventiveness 
and activity, not on laws and decrees. 


The Bank of Latvia has been directed to offer 450 
million rubles in short-term credits to the farmers for 
spring planting requirements. Indulis Ozols warned his 
colleagues, however, that taking into account the bank's 
situation, this assignment 1s impossible. Since the presi- 
dent of the Bank of Latvia must now submit reports on 
accomplishments to deputies on a quarterly basis, to give 
credits to the farmers, it is possible that in the near future 
we will be able to make certain. The Supreme Council 
has not yet voted to approve long-term credits (1.8-2.0 
billion rubles), but decided to wait for proposals from the 
government and the Bank 


Protected natural objects in Latvia take up only five per 
cent of all the land and reserves are even less: 0.28 per 
cent. But those desiring land aspire to seizing this trivial 
amount of land as well. Last year in Laudona township 
deputies from Madona and Jekabpils intended to liqu:- 
date the Krustkalns and Teics reserves, figuring that 
since they were created during the LSSR period they are 
illegal. A minor detail, like the fact that the Teics marsh 
is the largest crane nesting area in the Baltic, of course, 
did not interest the town elders. The law on rural land 
reform does provide that no one returning to his or her 
ancestral land can receive land which 1s a nature preserve 
and given over to the use of a nature protection organi- 
zation, though not all these organizations have resolved 
all these questions officially. As Anna Seile said: “Every- 
thing depends on the township or county land commis- 
sion’s good will.” Already 4,000 hectares of the Gawja 
National Park have been claimed. Only | 5.9 hectares of 
those are arable, the rest 1s marshland and forests. But 
farmers simply long to take axe and saw into their hands 
Thanks to the supplement to the land reform act passed 
by the Supreme Council, now al! the special objects of 
nature protected by the state are exempt, the list of which 
is based on the request of the Environmental! Protection 
Club and must be approved by the presidium of the 
Supreme Counc! 
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Henceforth a |5 per cent income tax will be levied upon 
people who earn not more than three times the minimum 
monthly wage. As the salary increases, the tax also will 
increase. Completely exempted from the tax are Group | 
invalids who receive only 2.5 times the minimum 
monthly wage, and Group Il and III invalids who 
receive, respectively, 2 and |.5 tomes the minimum 
wage. For all others, of course, the tax will not affect the 
minimum wage. That is provided for in the turnover law 
as a resident income tax 


4 law on the Riga Doma Church was passed on its first 
reading. At first glance it does seem that the ceputies 
could just as well have been spending their time on the 
number |0 trolley line project or the Rundale Castle. It 
should be remembered that such laws were also in force 
in the 1930's. It is a step forward to resolve differences 
between the church and the Riga Historical and Nautical 
Museum, which 1s located in the Doma building com- 
plex. Archbishop Karlis Gailitis had requested the evic- 
tion of the museum from the building. The proposed law 
acknowledges that the Doma Church 1s the cathedral of 
the Latvian Evangelical Lutheran Church's archbishop 
and that it is given over to the use of our Lutherans 
without charge or conditions. For its part the museum 
will receive its current buildings, the Doma garden and 
Herder Square for free and in perpetuity. In addition 
The Doma church 1s considered to be not just for the 
enjoyment of its congregation, but also as a museum and 
concert hall. The archbishop himself, speaking in the 
Jekaba Street building. expressed no pretensions 


Not counting farmers and agricultural enterprises, cur- 
rently active in Latvia are more than 3,000 private 
entrepreneurs and 9.000 private cooperatives. But prva- 
tization has not even really begun. If some enterprising 
person wants to become the proprietor of a state store or 
factory, he will be helped only by connections, the ability 
to reach agreement and to put the mght envelope in the 
nght hands. The government has only just now com- 
pleted a privatization program, and the deputies have 
only now begun to argue over it. Last week the legislators 
expressed the views of their factions, commissions, and 
parties ON privatization 


Olegs Batarevskis, presenting the “Satversme™ [Const- 
tution} faction’s stance, viewed the chief goal to be 
returning property to owners. So, the first thing to do 1s 
to return property stolen in the course of nationalization 
to the nghtful owners, using the 1937 Civil Code, which 
provides for a wider circle of heirs than does the LSSR 
Civil Code. “The wider the circle of heirs, the greater the 
guarantee that a property will have an owner,’ empha- 
sized Mr. Bararevskis 


Guntis Grube, chairman of the agriculture and forestry 
commussion, reminded everyone that it 1s still unclear 
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how the Civil Code can be put into effect in reality, albeit 
that the Supreme Council has passed a “pretty deciara- 
tion” about its reinstatement 


Rolands Repsa, vice chairman of the architecture and 
construction, transportation and information science 
commussion and leader of the umon of Latvian private 
entrepreneurs initiative group, was certain and grand in 
choosing a goal: “It 1s possible to privatize more quickly, 
it 18 possible to privatize all the state’s and municipal- 
tres’ enterprises, excepting special enterprises in energy 
transport, communications, defense and so on.” He 
warned that inconsistent privatization will cause still 
greater waste and a confluence of state structure and the 
shadow economy, as has already happened in Hungary 
Poland, and Czechoslovakia 


Juns Bojyars emphasized that senous discussions of 
privatization have taken place in the LDLP board and 
political commission sessions, in which even Amernecan 
professors have participated. In his opinion, the corner- 
stone of privatization 1s demonopolization and certifica- 
tion. In addition, huge modern enterprises, whic) can be 
deliberately purchased and not created, and then specu- 
lated upon in the stock exchange, cannot be permitted to 
come into the hands of a single entrepreneur 


But serious proposals were few. Brigita Zeltkalne 
expressed concrete thoughts on privatizing apartments 
She did not agree that they should be sold to the current 
tenants. “What wall happen if we decide on a general 
privatization of apartments, who will be the acquirers’ 
In my opimon only those who immigrated and our 
heretofore guests, but not those who lived here until 
1940.” sand Mrs. Zeltkaine. It must be remembered that 
the poor families think more about where to scratch up 
money for bread: where will they come up with money 
tor an apartment’ 


The first views have been expressed. This week the work 
of the deputies, as they agreed, was supposed to start 
with review of the prepared proposal. If the arguments 
drag on, it may happen that along some roads everything 
will become privatized without their help and sugges- 
uions 


{12 Mar, p 2] 
[Text] 


¢ The Delayed Starting Shot For Privatization 

* The Firm “Auseklitis” Resolves Also the Problems of 
Government Big Shots 

*« Communications Department Director Defends 
Himself 

* Let's Meet At the Minister's Chair—Chemist Andris 
Gutmanis 


The lawgivers last week began considering a decree on 
the concept of state and municipal property and a 
preparatory program that gives a greatly delayed starting 
shot, for many privatization sprinters have already man- 
aged to run a long way. The Supreme Counc! decided 
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that property wall be sold at auction for hard currency, 
lats or certificates. So long as those same old Russian 
rubles rustle in our purses, five to ten per cent of the 
value of privatizable property can be paid for in them. 
Provided for also are property transformation public 
corporations, which will sell shares, and for determining 
what part of shares of every enterprise will remain with 
the state (or the municipality), reserved for the nghtful 
owners and given to the pension fund. In addition, the 
rebate for the enterprise’s workers must be determined, 
for those wishing to buy shares. Possible also 1s a lease 
with purchase rights. 


The document includes the “Satversme”’ [Constitution] 
taction’s proposal to privatize only those objects and 
properties erected after June | 7, 1940 which belonged to 
the Latvian state before this fateful date. Still, the 
formation of these public corporations is not touched on 
in the article. Ivars Godmanis reminded everyone that 
95 per cent of all Riga’s manufacturing enterprises were 
built before the war. “While we are waiting for the legal 
owners, privatization will come to a standstill,” worned 
the prime munister. Now, as mentioned earlier, it is 
thought to allot some part of the shares to the real 
owners. It 1s doubtful that their value will counterbal- 
ance the actual value of the buildings and plot of land 
(the official balance is, to put it mildly, a joke). 


The decree states that the 1937 Civil Code must be 
reinstated with all due haste. Also of a similar mind is 
the Liberal party of Latvia. Its chairman, Janis Danoss, 
emphasized in an interview with JURMALA: “A civil 
code protects both the owner and the current user, if it is 
written in good faith and with rights.” Romans Vitk- 
ovskis, member of the PFL [Popular Front of Latvia] 
economic reform work group, has already expressed his 
views on the balance of rights in our newspaper. If the 
rights of the lawful owner remains only an unpleasant 
hindrance in the eyes of government officials, then it is 
in vain to hope that property in Latvia will become 
sacred and untouchable. On the television show “Lab- 
vakar!” [Good Evening] the segment on the razing of a 
builder’s private home in Dreilini attests that socialism 
still rules in its characteristic manner: I can do anything 
that I want with that which is not mine. 


ze 


It is possible that this week the deputies will approve 
modifications to the legislation on denationalizing 
houses, which was tabled on March 4 after a long debate. 
The author of the project, Arturs Punovskis, the Vid- 
zeme borough [of Riga] municipal chairman, suggested 
that, as far as returning houses to owners. their expro- 
priation and razing be barred, but reconstruction and 
renovation can be undertaken only with the permission 
of municipal authorities. The view that the delay of 
lawful owners delays also privatization is widespread. 
Punovskis offered to suspend concluding new leases in 
nationalized buildings until June 20, thereby waiting a 
bit for the owners. After that the municipalities could 
again rent out space to new wanters, but, if an owner 
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appears, he could himself negotiate with his tenants. The 
proposal has its holes, which were reproached by the 
“father” of the denationalization law, Andris Grutups. 
For example, replacing an old, rotten roof with a new one 
iS reconstruction, which would be prohibited. 


Juris Bojars, whose party is in conflict with the Riga 
Center borough’s executive committee, stated that he 
will have an easier time negotiating with the owners than 
with the corrupt municipal authorities, who earn polit- 
ical capital, expect bribes, or have already promised the 
space to others. He said that now municipal authorities 
“are skimming off all they can from the top” and renting 
out the space that does not even belong to them. The 
private firm ‘“Auseklitis,”” which has leased many spaces 
in the Center borough, as symbolic rent money offered a 
Mercedes to Jefimenko, the chairman of the executive 
committee. ““Auseklitis” truly solves all problems, even 
the difficulties of locomotion for the government big 
shots. 


ze 


In the Supreme Council, Ilgvars Gulbis, director of the 
communications department, was invited “onto the 
carpet,” as they say. The deputies were particularly 
agitated by the new tariff on postal money orders, which 
have since been repealed. In place of the recent twenty 
per cent, it is now ten per cent. But that also is not small. 
If a grandson wants to help his poor grandpa in the 
country and send him a thousand rubles, the post office 
collects 100. Bojars termed it usury, but Dzintars Abikis 
wondered whether some other postal service in the world 
asks ten per cent for money orders. “Normally no,” 
admitted Mr. Gulbis, who sounded throughout his testi- 
mony like a freshman explaining away his unfinished 


homework. 


As is well known, the packages sent by our rich uncles in 
America are quite often examined by postal workers, but 
they find no fault with coffee, nor with Chinese table 
accessories (an incident from real life). On occasion the 
obliging relatives unthinkingly send along a letter with a 
few dollars in the envelope.... They are not able to 
comprehend that someone’s itchy nails might tear open 
an envelope on the way to the addressee. But Gulbis 
protested that sending money in envelopes is not fore- 
seen. But theft is foreseen? 


He did admit that telephone charges are too high, 
although he did not explain why we pay not only for poor 
quality, but also for conversations that never occur. If 
you are frantically trying to call your aunt in Vakarlani, 
remember: Dialing eight costs thirty kopeks and dialing 
the city code costs another fifty. That is only for dialing 
the numbers, and it’s your own fault if after ten attempts 
you can expect to pay eight rubles, though the connection 
has not yet been successfully made. 


But the most amusing peculiarity, the misfortune caused 
to Latvia’s post office by the firm ““Consum,” in whose 
circle of activities is the already well known “‘superbank” 
game. It is connected to money parcels, but many players 
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live in Russia. Out from Latvia flood many more money 
orders than are coming back. That is why, as Mr. Gulbis 
explained, the Latvian postal money order balance is 
negative: a 270 million ruble deficit. Since January 16 
international postal money orders have been suspended. 


z** 


Perhaps all of these complications will be resolved by the 
former first deputy to the economic reform minister, 
Andris Gutmanis, who has now replaced Janis Jan- 
ovskis, the transportation minister who died in an auto- 
mobile accident. Under his jurisdiction are the post 
office, communications and transportation. Mr. Gut- 
manis is indeed a chemistry professor, but we have 
grown accustomed to physicists leading the bank and 
even the entire economy. Perhaps in the future we could 
entrust to a financial specialist a physics laboratory, if 
not an entire institute? Of course speaking before the 
deputies, Gutmanis was an optimist: “I am not going as 
a builder or as a road builder.” He wants to modernize 
communicatons, bring in foreign firms, and develop 
Latvia as a transshipment point. “I! have always relied on 
specialists with whom I can cooperate in my work,” 
emphasized Mr. Gutmanis. 


German Ambassador Views Conditions at Liepaja 
Naval Base 


92UN1225A Riga DIENA in Russian 21 Mar 92 p 1 


[Article by Erik Kulis: “The CIS Naval Ship ‘Salutes’ the 
Count”’] 


[Text] (Liepaja, 19 March.) When the pilot boat carrying 
the German ambassador passed the minesweeper, its 
crew members “saluted” by dum ).n» the contents of a 
rubbish container into the sea. The ambassador lit up a 
cigarette but wisely did not throw the match overboard 
as the water covered by a film of oil products was 
reflecting all the colors of the rainbow... 


This was the situation the German Ambassador to 
Latvia, Count Hagen von Lambsdorf found when he 
devoted several hours to touring on the pilot boat in the 
waters of the Liepaja Naval Port. Along with his wife and 
the first secretary of the embassy, he was visiting in 
Liepaja to become acquainted with certain aspects of 
city life. 


The first questions of the ambassador were evoked by 
the water-filled pontoons in the channel next to the city 
thermal power plant, when the city self-administration 
had intended to build a pier for transport vessels car- 
rying oil products. 


Later, when H. von Lambsdorf saw in the winter harbor 
the naval ships with disassembled deck superstruc ures 
and broken portholes and read the slogan “Glory to the 
Navy of the Soviet Union!” he did not have any more 
questions. The count silently looked at the piles of 
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damaged submarine storage batteries which were leaking 
electrolyte while the lead plates had fallen into the 
water... 


When the ambassador’s view fell on the hull of the old 
cruiser “Sverdlov” and a whole armada of torpedo boats 
that were reminiscent of scrap, the count said that the 
West had clearly overestimated the importance of the 
Liepaja base for the USSR Navy. 


As for the presence of the cruiser “Sverdlov” in port, 
from private conversations with the officers it was 
learned that the “Sverdlov” was in no way protecting the 
hospitable and hardworking Latvian people against the 
encroachments of the imperialists but rather the thick 
wallet of the naval officers stationed in Liepaja. 


In accord with the orders of the military bureaucracy, it 
is enough to moor one single cruiser at the pier 1n order 
for the port to receive immediately the siatus of a Navy 
base and the corresponding increased pay for the com- 
mand personnel. 


The count also saw the enormous empty port areas which 
now could be leased to foreign tourist firms in order to 
attract tourists to the Liepaja Navy “‘cemetery— 
museum.’ The ambassador was interested in whether 
the process of the further transporting of the fuel from 
the port was a complicated one and also under what 
conditions did the Liepaja Self-Administration enter 
into commercial relations with foreign firms. All the 
questions of interest to H. Lambsdorf were answered by 
the deputy mayor of the city Andris Jaunsleinis and the 
Commander of the Latvian Naval Forces Ilmar Lesin- 
skis. 


LITHUANIA 


‘Confusion’ of Agrarian Reform Scored 
92UN11404 Moscow TRUD in Russian 4 Apr 92 p 3 


[Article by TRUD correspondent G. Concius: “Who 
Will Sow, and Who Will Harvest? Lithuania Does Not 
Yet Have a Clear Answer to This Question] 


[Text] Vilnius—A pun currently popular in Lithuania 
sounds more or less this way in Russian: Who will be 
planted [jailed] after nobody plants anything? In other 
words, who will answer for the results of the agrarian 
reform, as a result of which agricultural production is 
falling, while the future of many farmers on the threshold 
of the planting season looks extremely problematic 


To be honest, I have spent quite a bit of time looking for 
a typical Lithuamian village I could use as an example to 
describe Lithuania’s return from the kolkhoz system to 
private farming. I found out that there is no mirror that 
would simultaneously reflect all the facets of this com- 
plex and painful process. 


The radically minded authors of the Lithuanian agrarian 
reform built their creation on two “pillars”: returning 
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the land to its previous owners, and liquidating 
kolkhozes. Neither brings oul serious objections here 
The crus of the question is within what time frame and 
how. In Lithuania, they are attempting to do it immedi. 
ately and uncompromisingly 


It 1s hard to believe, but the deputies of the republic's 
Supreme Council adopted the law on the return of the 
land without any data on how many people will make 
claims, the total acreage in question, how many of them 
still live on their land or have long moved to the cities, 
how many current peasants will be left without any land 
at all, and how many city dwellers, who will suddenly 
become landowners, will go to work on it or will demand 
monetary compensation 


Now that the majority of contenders for the return of 
property have been identified, the picture looks more or 
less this way. Those who want to become landowners 
again amount to 365,000 people. Of them, 151,000 (42 
percent) want to become independent farmers Another 
74,000 (20 percent) decided to think for five years before 
going into farming. Another 64,000 (17 percent) decided 
to join in agricultural cooperatives, and 75,000 (2! 
percent) want to receive compensation for the land 


Looking at these figures, many agrarians went into pani 
because it means that about one-third of current peas- 
ants will be left without land And it 1s unlikely that they 
will want to become hired hands on someone else's land 
This means that they will try to get by on two to three 
hectares previously leased from the state. On the other 
hand. an ave size of a private farm came to about 
eight hectares. It 1s hard to expect effective production 
on such small parcels. The government had promised to 
register 40.000 private farms before the beginning of the 
spring season. Most of them will immediately need 
credits—for equipment, construction materials, seed 
and fuel But the money appropriated in the budget wil! 
only be enough to provide financing for several hundred 
new farmers 


The main problem, however, is the fate of the people 
being left without their own land. “In 1940 | had 40 
hectares and a solid farmstead,” 75-year-old Petras 
Vaisecauscas from Pagirai village told me. “When we 
came back from exile, there was rye growing in its place 
We settled 30 kilometers away from our native nest 
What do we do now—go back to an empty place and 
start everything from scratch’ No, | do not have the 
energy for it. One son graduated from a veterinary 
academy, and works on a farm of a scientific research 
institute. He has his own house there, a garden, and a 
plot. But the land was already divided up by the previous 
owners, $0 a few days ago my son was notified that his 
job has been eliminated. Where will he go? My other is 
son no longer alive. But his children living in the city 
recently came to claim their share of the land—by law, 
they have a right to it. | shamed them. | think they 
understood that it 1s indecent to divide the inheritance of 
the still-living grandfather. Actually, in our village many 
have quarreled with their relatives because of the land.” 
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No less painful is the division of former kolkhos prop: 
erty. By law, each kolkhoz member or sovkhoz 
employee, depending on the number of years worked 
there. received a certain number of certificates with 
which he can purchase the property being privatized But 
how 1s this to be done without quarrels and fairly” Those 
going to work on their own plots naturally try to buy up 
as much equipment as possible But what is lef! for those 
who decide to stay and join in order to work collectively 
on a large farm” They can buy out the farm itsell with 
iheir certificates. but they will need the tractors as well 
What are they to buy them with when the certificates 
have already been used up. and there is practically no 
cash on hand’ 


Alfonsas Gedraitis. an exapenenced econom). manager 
former chairman of the Enskes sovkhoz, and deputy 
chairman of the Farmers Union. convemplates the situ- 
ation “I cannot understand why the authorities needed 
to break up the kolkhozes into small production- 
technological units As carly as several years ago we 
transformed our kolkhos into a joint-stock society 
During this time. to everyone's satisfaction, we let 12 
individual farmers separate with all the necessary equip- 
ment. In time. we would have divided everything peace- 
fully. Now we cannot divide up the equipment, and 
people are embittered The main problem is that the 
division of land and property are done separately This 
means that some will get land, and some, the means of 
production 


The result of all of this confusion are fields unplowed 
since fall. winter wheat acreage that has shrunk consid- 
erably. and reduced number of cattle. This is what 
Antanas Budvitis. for many years the director of the 
Farming Institute, writes: “li does not seem that any- 
body om the rural areas is happy to see the carly and 
strong spring. April 1s around the corner, but what we 
should plant and where is still : omplete mystery 
The authorities reassure us. If ne y. the reform can 
be suspended for a couple uf months. to let former 
kolkhoz members peacefully set to planting—the 
farmers can take their land in the summer if necessary 
This 1s not a big problem, they say—they will simply pay 
for the seed and the work, and everything will be settled 
But the kolkhoz member thinks differently Why plant, 
burn the fuel saved from last year, if someone else will 
take over the harvest? In these circumstances. there is a 
danger that the land will remain untilled ” 


Naturally, the question being discussed increasingly 
loudly in society is: Who is at fault’ The radicals blame 
“saboteurs from the ranks of former communisis who 
are still entrenched in locales.” The lefi-wing and the 
centrist opposition point fingers at the authors of the 
reform. Actually, it 1s unlikely that they can be held to 
answer the way the pun suggests, since the originators of 
the reform have already successfully retired from their 
posts 


Meanwhile. the larks are singing in the sky 
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Need for Material Resources Ministry Questioned 


Q2UNIIT7A Vilnius RESPUBLIKA in Lithuanian 
13 Feb 92 p5 


wer by Albinas Sadauskas “Is the ministry neces- 
sary?” 


Text} Specialists who have business with the Ministry of 
rade and Material Resources would not hesitate in their 
response to this question. 


It is @ secret to no One that Minister V. Zidonis go! into 
the Government by advocating the idea of a Lithuanian 
tractor. After assuming his post, he stated officially that 
after a year, there be no problems with respect to 
Lithuania's farmers having their own tractors: there 
would be as many produced as required. What came of 
this is also no secret today: the cost price of the Czech- 
oslovak “Zetor™ tractor’s Lithuanian prototype, assem- 
bled from imported components, is .lmost 200,000 
rubles. One wonders whether there are any farmers in 
Lithuania who would be able to pay this amount. The 
familiar 1-25, meanwhile, produced in the Viadimir 
tractor factory and exported to many countries in the 
world, cost 5,500 rubles at that time. 


It would have been no problem ‘or us to buy from Russia 
the number of tractors needed or to trade for them 
Lithuanian products that Russia might want. However, 
when some specialists at the ministry made such sugges- 
tions, they lost their jobs, supposediy for a lack of 
patnotism, and Lithuanian farmers were left without 
tractors. This is what is impeding the process of land 
privatization today. 


Thus, the tractor idea is dead and buried, but Minister V 
Zidonis continues on in the Government as though there 
were nothing wrong, and, for all anyone knows, he is now 


drawing up plans for production of a Lithuanian air- 
plane... 


One should, however, look at the broader picture of the 

by which maternal resources are supplied to the 
Lithuanian economy. Now that the Republic has 
regained actual political independence, the principles 
tre a this type of supply have also changed funda- 
mentally. 


With in the economic administrative structure of today's 
Lithuania, the Ministry of Trade and Material Resources 
is the last bastion of socialism's planned command 
economic policy, which rested upon socialist principles 
of distribution. It was formed when two traditional 
departments of socialist Lithuania were joined mechan- 
ically: the Ministry of Trade and the State Committee for 
Material and Technical Supply, called the Ministry of 
Material Resources. These structural changes were car- 
ried out mechanically, without taking into account the 
actual, rapidly changing economic and political situa- 
tion, both in Lithuania and in what was the USSR. Last 
year still, the Ministry of Trade and the Ministry of 
Material Resources, having received the assiqned limits 
of basic goods and technological industrial production 
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from the central rtments of the former USSR, were 
able to ion t to recipients in Lithuania. But 
this year there are no longer any union structures or any 
assigned limits. There is also nothing to apportion. The 
only thing left for the minisiry to do is to gather 
information from enterprises concerning incomi 
, Summarize it, and present it to the yy + 
ics, 80 thal state treaties can be drawn up. But, 
inc dentally, the Department of Statistics also performs 
this task 


Last year, mandatory state ordering and setting of targets 
war still in cffect in the Republic. It was on this basis that 
the Ministry of Trade and the Ministry of Material 
Resources distributed a large part of the goods produced 
in Lithuania: building matenals and lumber, furni'ure, 
textiles, food and non-food commodities. The situation 
is different now: ee to the regulations confirmed 
by the Government on 27 November of last year, state 
ordering is voluntary in nature and has to be carried out 
on a competitive basis. Thus far, no enterprises 
requesting government orders have emerged. The reason 
is simple: the Ministry of Trade and Material Resources, 
not exercising authority over centrally assigned limits, is 
unable to offer enterprises any real assistance in 
acquiring even the most important material resources. 
The state treaties signed with the republics of the former 
USSR are declarative and can be characterized as gen- 
eral economics. 


The expectation was that, at the least, quotas for 
exporting production would be established on the basis 
of treaties between states, and this would provide some 
guidance for enterprises as to how much should be 
shipped to what region of the former USSR. Not even 
this is being done, however. As a result, the state treaties 
are all “up in the air” and enterprises, whether they 
wanted it or not, received absolute freedom both for 
selling their production and for assuring themselves 
supplies of raw materials. 


It would seem that the ministry's bureaucrats also should 
have been set free—there is, as a matter of fact, nothing 
left to do. But, the number of visitors to the ministry has 
hardly decreased, and may even have increased. This 
gives the impression of a serious and necessary institu- 
tion to the outside observer. However, 90 percent of 
these visitors are applying for permits to export goods or 
to barter goods with enterprises of the former USSR, or 
for permits allowing state enterpiises to sell items of 
material value to cooperative or private enterprises. 


With the most recent decisions of the Lithuanian Gov- 
ernment, however, the regulations covering the official 
registration of exports are being changed slowly. Thus, 
on the basis of a 25 November 1991 decision , permits to 
export goods produced by economic entities that are 
assigned for administrative purposes to the local 
economy of cities and districts and do not fall under the 
auspices of government regulation are now issued by the 
Ministry of Economics. Similarly, permits for construc- 
tion materials are issued by the Ministry of Construction 
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and of ener 4 - and permits for fuel by the Min- 
< sored in the oer blic of 
rye given the legal right to grant | licenses 


‘ caperting goods sold in t exchanges, or, put 
another way, the functions of the Ministry of Trade and 
Material Resources are disappearing in this area as well, 
One would hope that in the near future the Government 
will rescind the prohibition instituted during the admin- 
istration of K. Prunskiene preventing state enterprises 
from freely selling items of material value to cooperative 
and .ndividual enterprises, because this prohibition ts 
impeding the process of privatization. For example, a 
group of individuals has bought a hair-care salon and 
encounters a problem on the very first day: any necessary 
materials and equipment can be acquired on a transfer 
basis only from state commercial enterprises (formerly 
supply enverprises), but these are not permitted, due to 
t! . aforementioned prohibition, to sell anything to pri- 
vate enterprises. Thus, one of two choices remains: the 
group can cither come up somehow with cash and buy 
everything in Gariunai, or walk through the offices of 
Ministry of Trade and Material Resources pleading for a 
permit. One additional question comes to mind at this 
point—for whom is such a “system” of any use? 


The state supply system has already encountered pow- 
erful competitors, namely, the exchanges. At present, 
just as in Russia, specialized exchanges are being orga- 
nized rapidly in Lithuania. They work together with 
exchanges in Russia and other countries, and practically 
anything can be acquired there, albeit for higher prices, 
which should stabilize as the number of exchanges 
multiplies. 


So the only thing actually left for the ministry to do 1s to 
be in charge of commercial firms and trade enterprises 
that fall into the “regulatory sphere”. But the prospects 
for the future are not very good here either, because all 
retail and wholesale trade is being privatized intensively. 
Stores are being bought up quickly, as are shares of stock 
in large commercial firms (formerly republic supply 
bases). One of the largest, the commercial production 
company “‘Liettara’’, was privatized already in 
November and bid farewell to the “regulators”. 


The stubborn men in our country who are keeping this 
socialist structure alive should be reminded that such 
ministries disappeared long ago everywhere in the civi- 
lized world, even in the countries of the former socialist 
bloc. Internal commerce, as well as material supply, is 
under the auspices of private commerce everywhere, and 
we won't conceive of anything different here. No min- 
istry, even if it has almost 300 bureaucrats and a dozen 
personal “Vol gas”, will be able to compete with the new 
businessmen of Lithuania, who are driven by private 
initiative, and who, even during a total blockade, were 
able to supply Lithuania with fuel, metal, coal and 
everything else. 


Administrative structures, transfer red mechanically 
from sociai'sm to today’s world, are not viable and have 
no future. Our Latvian neighbors understood this before 
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we did: they liquidated their Ministry of Trade and 
Ministry of Material Resources last November already 
and assigned any actual remaining functions of these 
ministries to the Ministry of Foreign Economic Rela- 
tions or to the Ministry of Economics, Wouldn't it be 
worthwhile for us to follow our neighbors’ example as 
well” 


Non-Government Radio, TV Broadcast Changes 
nounced 


An 


92UN1177B Vilnius RESPUBLIKA in Lithuanian 
1] Feb 92 p3 


{Article by Julius Girdvainis: “Changes on the air’’] 


Text} At a 3 February meeting of the Administrative 

rd for Lithuanian Radio and Television, a decision 
was made to no longer permit the rebroadcast of pro- 
grams from private radio stations on the Ist and 2nd 
channels of ——— Radio Lithuania as of 15 
February of this year . Non-government stations cur- 
rently operating will be permitted to broadcast their 
programs on Radio Lithuania’ s 3rd VHF network: 
“Vilniaus varpas” from 0300-1000 and from 1100-1400 
(it is interesting to note that the local government 
program is being inserted from 1000-1100! - J.G.), 
“Radiocentras” from 1400-2100; and “M-1" from 2100- 
0200. These stations, and “Zn ad Wilii’’, which is not yet 
operating, will have to change their frequencies again 
once government-run “Radio for Eastern Lithuania” 
begins operation. 


We asked Laimonas Tapinas, Chairman of Lithuanian 
Radio and Television, for his comments on this decision: 


~-Several viewpoints held sway in the course of the 
meeting: some said that the existing broadc:st 
schedule should be retained, that the people listen to 
these stations, although “Studija R" is more in 
keeping with the taste of youthful listeners. In the 
opinion of other members of the board, it would not 
be possible to accommodate any broadcast aspirants 
(Radio for Eastern Lithuania, “Znad Wilii’’), if the 
broadcast schedule of “Studija R" were retained, 
because it occupies the largest portion of the airwaves. 
Furthermore, the communications technicians 
working during ‘“Radiocentras” broadcasts were paid 
by the state, out of the budget for Lithuanian Radio 
and Television. If cultural, noncommercial programs 
were being broadcast, financial problems would not 
arise. It would be possible to reach agreements with 
“Studija R" regarding the production of broadcasts 
for government-run radio, rather than their rebroad- 
cast. A third reason was that there 's virtually no more 
music on the government-run Ist :adio channel, due 
to political and other such programming. “Studija R” 
was broadcasting exclusively popular, “non-serious” 
music, but the listeners would also like to hear folk 
music, classical music, and jazz. 


Hubertas Grusnys (“M-1"’): 
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—This is a normal decision by the Radio and Television 


Ad strative Board. Everything is alright - we will 
continue on, since theoe Chahaes 4, not affect “M-1", 


What | don't like, however, is the establishment of 


Kestutis Sakalauskas ("Vilniaus varpas’’) 


—We knew already in December, that the 2nd channel 





“Radio for Eastern Lithuania’. As a@ taxpayer, | 
believe that new stations should not be established 
without first having put into good order the govern- 
ment-owned radio and television stations that are 
already operating. 


would be government-run, so this decision did not 
surprise us. The 3rd channel of government-run radio 
will be privatized. The planned local government hour 
in our broadcast program would, of course, intertere 
with our work, And, in addition, we will be broad- 
casting only in the VHF range. 











